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PREFACE. 




I HERE is no want of cookery books In 
the principal languages of Europe, and 
least of all in the English language, in 
which, even In our own generation, 
several hundreds have been compiled and published. 
This volume, however, is not a cookery book, nor 
what the French call a dispensaire. It is a house- 
hold book on the subject of Dinners, Desserts, Wines, 
Liqueurs, and on foods in general ; and is the result 
of reading, observation, and a great deal of experience 
in foreign countries. I have been myself, during a 
life now nearly prolonged to threescore years, a 
diner out of some magnitude, and, as far as my 
means allowed, a giver of dinners ; and have often 
when younger and less experienced, felt the want, 
and have heard my friends express their sense of 
the want, of some work of the kind now first pre- 
sented, 80 far as I am aware, in an English dress. 
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rj^JLEra— Small silver skewers. 

Au naturel. — Plainly done. 
I Bam Marie. — warm-water bath ; to be pur* 
chased at the ironmonger's. 

Barber. — To cover with slices of lard. 



Blanc. — A rich broth or gravy, in which the French cook 
palates lamVs head, and many other things. It is made thus : 
A pound of beef kidney fat, minced, put on with a sliced carrot, 
an onion stuck with two cloves, parsley, green onions, slices of 
lemon without the peel or seeds, or, if much is^ wanted, two 
pounds of fat and two lemons. When the fat is a good deal 
melted, put in water made briny with salt ; and when done, 
keep the blanc for use. 

Blanchir. — To blanch by giving some boils in water. 

Bourguignote. — A ragout of truffles. 

Braise. — A manner of stewing meat which greatly improves 
the taste by preventing any sensible evaporation. 

Braisiere. — Braising-pan — a copper vessel tinned, deep and 
long, with two handles, the lid concave on the outside, that fire 
may be put in it. 

Brider. — To truss up a fowl or anything else with a needle 
and pack-thread, or tape. 

Buissan. — ^A method of piling up pastry to a point. 

Bundle or Bunch. — Made with parsley and green onions, — 
when seasoned, bay leaves, two bunches of thyme, a bit of 
sweet basil, two cloves, and six leaves of mace are added. 

Capdoiade. — A common hash of poultry. 

Cassis. — ^That part which is attached to the tail end of a loin 
of veal : in beef, the same part is called the rump. 

Civet. — A hash of game or wild fowl. 

Conqti^rne, — A French sweet yeast cake, with fruit, &c., &c. 



Cbwyoi£y^AiWihiMii^<BBit ih» ddjmfriWfiee appropriitai ' 
to tike im of iJie mipol»> 

Couronw (fli).— To aerfeanypreficrib^d artidenoiift^lljifat 

tbe form of a crown» 

Cotifi au Short — To reduce a sauce very thick* 
CrottsUidm* — ^Fried cruata of bread. 

Cu'mon. — The manner in which meati iw^^tablc^i, paitrjf or 
sugar is drcsied. It meana al^o the MkUT lAidl^ 
meat or fish ba0 been dreaaed* 

C^iZKif or GMKfe'-^^nft^gfft^ ^ tireiljl 

ootuomine. "L 

DeaMcrtf etUrh di.^'Dhh. made of preceding (faj'tfemdiiit ^ 

Donr^lQ bnuh pte^t &e.,witk jolk of egg weQ bea^. 

Horm^TMM of ^ggi mM. heaie^* 

Heft nnder the long ribs, or thoie tlned^ aflbei of delieilv meit 

whieh ma J be got from betweeo them. 

Efdreen. — A name given to dbhes 'served in the first course 
with tbe fisb disbcs. 
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tial pieces for removes, &c. ; the other piece» moniees, or orna- 
ments ; by pieces de fonda is implied all dishes in pastry that 
form one entire dish, whether from its composition, or from its 
particular appearance ; as for example cold pies, Savoy cakes, 
brioches^ Babas, gateaux de Compeigne^ &c. ; whilst the pieces 
maniees, or ornamental pastries, are more numerous. 

Hors dauvres, — Small dishes served with the first course. 

Larding'pin, — An utensil by means of which meat, &c., is 
larded. 

Lardoire (larder), — An instrument of wood or steel for lard- 
ing meat. 

Lardons, — The pieces into which bacon and other things are 
cut, for the purpose of larding meat, &c., &c. 

To Lard is when you put the bacon through the meat. 
Things larded do not glaze well. Everything larded on the 
top or surface is called pique, 

Madeleines, — Cakes made of the same composition as pound- 
cakes. 

Mariner, — Is said of meat or fish when put in oil or vinegar, 
with strong herbs, to preserve it. 

Mark, — To prepare meat to be dressed in a stew-pan. 

Mask.— To cover a dish with SLragoutor something of the sort 

Nourir — is to put in more ham, bacon, butter, &c. 

Noix de Veau. — The leg of veal is divided into three distinct 
fleshy parts, besides the middle bone ; the larger part, to which 
the udder is attached, is called the noix, the flat part under it 
sous noiXf and the side part, conire noix, &c. The petites noix 
are in the side of the shoulder of veal. 

Paillasse. — A grill over hot cinders. 

Pain de beurre. — An ounce, or an ounce and a half of butter, 
made in the shape of a roll. 

Paimer, — To sprinkle meat or fish which is dressed on the 
gridiron with crumbs of bread dipped in butter and eggs. 

Panures, — Everything that is rolled in, or stewed with bread 
crumbs. 

Parer — is freeing the meat of nerves, skin, and all unneces- 
sary fat. 

Paupiettes, — Slices of meat, rather broad, to be rolled up. 

PiquS — is to lard with a needle game, fowls, and other meats. 

Poeli, — Almost the same operation as braising, the only dif- 
ference is, that what is poUS must be underdone ; whereas a 
braise must be done through. 
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PuiL — A wdli or thn void lei't in the iniiJdlt', when iinytHngii 
dUbed round n crovvii. 

A ParhR of oniooit turQi|m» mu^room^ &c,^ la a p^py mash, 
or sauce dt^mgii^ fpe«ljS«d| ti^MI feoiuig i 
or griry. 

<2itf]u^^HMt tutnoii fottedp ia fiiil^Bir «f \ 
mmm ^ smm of the Mi«r 

wiee the flour will bum and givi& h % trisMr tMte|fi$.||K 
saucea become spotted with bUdk* 

Ref!ua',—TQ boil tioiqiriMfttd « |d|r,«tlffl y^^mmm 

rich ami tiiiuL 

Sabotiire, — A pe\vt<.'r or lln vcssi^l, in which ari plioedlte 
moulds con taming the substaticc to be frossen* 

jSMiffTi — To stir unil work & uuctt with a ipoon. 

£(7Uni^ and velouH mnot the same, nor has the latter 
name been substituted by tiM modeTua for the former. Saucf 
itmmie is an uBioiahed mami >a of itself a basis for mmj 
other white sauces, but It b in no hkstwice sery^i alone sb a 






CHAPTER I. 

A9C1SNT AND MEDIEVAL COOKERY COMPARED WITH THE 
COOKERY OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 

I HE traditions of classic cookery may be 
said to be nearly effaced ; but sufficient 
remains recorded to afford grounds for 
comparison, and he must be prejudiced 
who hesitates for an instant to award the palm to the 
moderns. An impartial person need but to glance 
over the ten books left us under the name of Apicius,* 
to come to the conclusion of the ingenious J can le 
Clerc, who says that " the work contains receipts for 
extraordinary dishes and strange ragouts, which would 
ruin the stomach, and burn up the blood." One of 
the most nauseous of the condiments which entered 
into the Koman ragouts was the garum^ by some 
supposed to be the expressed brine of the anchovy : 
while others contend it was an acrid decoction of the 
mackerel. This abominable sauce has now been 

* An edition of Apicius, with notes and comments, has been 
given by Dr. Lister, physician to Queen Anne. 

"7 B 



baiMAed Chwtimaoiti, y€l IwalftiBia m rsftg^ kite 

congenial cookery of " otir most ancient ally," tlie 
Turk. Travellers who have visited Turkey wad 
CofistanliDoplej wUL recurs I do^witbiKipkMiixalile 
fleiieftti0ti& txidi^ iibtii im 
i.l-savoiired preparation. 

Though the feofitof TtimalobLOj ao graphicallj told 
in the pagea of F^tomiofj U sotEieirliat OfW^M^gedj 
wA too Jllt^ li^^ In to tiie 

letter J yet it gives an idea of tlie domeetic economy 
of the HomanSj and iupports the opinion as to the 
Buperiority of modem cookery; but if more pofliiiTe 
evidene^ mm mppdii flms^ if 
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possession of this secret is the more extraordinary, as 
it is well known that a shower of rain will kill oysters 
subjected to its influence, or the smallest grain of 
quick lime destroy their vitality.* It will be seen 
from what I have stated, that epicurism is an ancient 
vice; but all the French authorities, nevertheless, 
agree in thinking that the Greeks and Komans, not- 
withstanding their luxury and civilization, were mere 
children in the preparation of their viands. The 
reason of this, says CarSme, is, that they sacrificed 
too much to sugars, fruits and flowers, and that they 
had not the colonial spices and learned sauces of me- 
diaeval and modern cookery. It is true that the 
" officers of the mouth" of Lucullus and Pompey were 
possessed of secrets to stimulate the jaded appetite, 
and give tone to the debilitated stomach : but not- 
withstanding all their profusion, I am inclined to think 
that Car^me and the corps of French cooks are right 
in their disparaging observations touching ancient 
cookery. 

Cookery is eminently an experimental and a 
practical art. Each day, while it adds to our ex- 
perience, increases also our knowledge, and as we have 
come long after the Komans, and have had the benefit 
of their experience, it is no marvel that we should 
have greatly surpassed them. The characteristic of 
ancient cookery was profusion ; the characteristic of 



Cours Gastronomique," 124. 
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moiem h delicacy refisemeut. In tiie St&k 
o^to^ all tiMe of ib^ lbSilMi ioolt^ liad aCmdf 

disappeared. The barbarians from afar had savoured 
tlie ecent of the Koman ragouta. The eternal city 
wa^ iavested^ and lier kitchen destroyed. The caa^ 
peeativd t»mi^ ef &iirded of lMi«^ MIm adT 
nations had put out at once the light of science and 
the fire of cookery* Darkness was now uhroad, and 
the " glorj ^* of the culinary art was^ for a time, 

11 ny a plus de cuisine dans le monde^ il ny a ploa 
de lettresj il nV a phis d*iinite social^" pui ibt jTO* 
lightened and ingenious Careine- 

ration. The monka — the much-abuBed and mmdb 
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Cocina compuesto por Francisco Martinez Montino," 
printed in Madrid in 1623, and presented by His 
Royal Highness the late Duke of Sussex to Lady 
Augusts Murray. This work is exceedingly rare. 
The cookery professed at this epoch was no longer an 
imitation of the Greek or Roman kitchen, or of the 
insipid dishes and thick sauces of the Byzantine cooks. 
It was a new and improved and extended science. 
It recognised the palate, stomach, and digestion of 
man. The opulent nobles of Italy, the rich merchant 
princes, charged with the affairs and commissions of 
Europe and Asia, the heads of the church — bishops, 
cardinals, and popes, now cultivated and encouraged 
the culinary art. Arts, letters, and cookery revived 
together, and among the gourmands of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, some of the most celebrated 
pontiffs and artists of the lime may be named, as 
Leo X., Raphael, Guido, Baccio Bandinelli, and 
John of Bologna. Raphael, the divine Raphael, did 
not think it beneath him to design plates and dishes 
for his great patron the most holy father. While 
Italy had made this progress, France, the nurse of 
modem, if not the mother of mediaeval cooks, was in 
a state of barbarism, from which she was raised by 
the Italian wars under Charles YIII. and Louis XI L 
The Grauls learned a more refined cookery at the siege 
of Naples, as the Cossacks did some hundreds of years 
later in the Champs Elys^es of Paris. Here ends 
the parallel, however; for while the people of France, 
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like most apt l^upiUiSuqmsssed their masters^we have 
y^^i^^ lk%%m glimmeriDg of tsdShmj «rl 
at Moscow, Kieff or Kovogorod, or even at that fag 
end of Finland (which ia not Riii^sia) called St, 
Petersburgh- An attempt was made a couple uf ^ 
years ago bj Iter Ifanej to get up m WmtbH ^iSL^ ^ * 

failure. 

It waa under Henry III.j about 1^80^ that the 
dalii»dfifi of the Italian tabled were mtrodQ<^ at 
Bam. The eiBter arta of deugn and drawing were 
now called into requisition to decorate dishes and 
dinnerotabled* How great was the prc^eas in tlie 
short qiaoe of laO yearsj may be ^Efi^Cidirom an eSiet 
of Charles YL, whioh forbad to hia liege subjeeta a 
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affectionate heart, and was not lost on a nation com- 
bining the greatest share of intellect with sensuality. 
The cabaret then was what the cajc is now, and was 
the rendezvous of marquis and chevalier, and people 
of condition. Men learned to pursue the pleasures 
and enjoyments of life in the cabaret, and their wants 
become multiplied, and their desires extended. It 
was Henry IV. who first permitted the traiteurs to 
form a community, with the title of " Maitre queux 
cuisiniers porte-chapes,'* in 1599. 

The first regular cookery book published in France 
was, I believe, printed at Rouen in 1692, the very 
year in which Sir Geoi^e Kooke struck so signal and 
successful a blow against the marine of our neighbours. 
It was the production of the Sieur de la Varranne, 
esquire of the kitchen of M. d'Uxelles. It is dedicated 
to MM. Louis Chalon du Bled, Marquis d^Uxelles 
and of Cormartin. The first sentence of the dedication 
is a curiosity in its way, and sufficiently indicates the 
immense distance which feudalism then interposed 
between an esquire of the kitchen and a French 
marquis and lieutenant-general, holding the rank of 
governor of the citadel of Cha^lons-sur-Saone. " Mon- 
seigneur," says the book, " bien que ma condition ne 
me rende pas capable d'un coeur heroique, elle me 
donne cependant assez de ressentiment pour ne pas 
oublier mon devoir. J'ai trouv6 dans votre maison, 
par un emploi de dix ans entiers, le secret d'apprester 
delicatement les viandes." The preface is not less 



eudoiia than the dedicatiHik TlSbm m&» \sf 

baa been puLlished^ he liopc^ it will not be found aU 
together useless. A nuiuber of books, says be, haye 
been pablidifld oontaimiig remedtes imd coreB nt amill 

of prci?ervHig and maintaining the health in a good 
statei and a perfect disposition, teaching bow to 
sepoifttil itl'qQitifi^ of viands by good anil diTCsc- 
Billed 9imimm§A^ wUob tgfliA ^iify t^^n^i^^ 
nnui i^hmentj being well dressed. These are thinp:9 
conformable to theappetite, which regulate oorpulencj^ 
and ought to be no leaa consideredj &Ct He expatiates 
m the tboiimd-4uidK>iie fisgolattii* 4bA *^^/B^ 
^^victualj" %vliicli people know not how to dress with 
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receipts, consoles himself, at the conclusion of his la- 
bours, with the reflection, " That as all other books, 
as well ancient as modern, were composed for the ali- 
ment of the mind, it was but just that the body should 
be a little considered," and therefore it was, says he, 
that I meddled with a subject so necessary to its con- 
servation. Enjoy, then, my receipts, dear reader, he 
exclaims, Jouissez en, cher lecteur, pendant que je 
m'^tudierai d, vous exposer en vente quelque chose 
qui meritera vos emplois plus relevez et plus solides." 

The first edition of that remarkable cookery book, 
the *^Dons de Com us," appeared about 1740, and is 
in every respect a superior work to the droll produc- 
tion just mentioned. It was composed by M. Marin, 
cook of the Duchesse de Chaulnes. The very learned 
and ingenious preface, signed de Querlon, is by Father 
Brumoy, the Jesuit, the translator of the " Theatre 
des Grecs." An Italian author calls a preface the sauce 
of a book, La Salsa del Libro ;" and certainly never 
was there a more piquant and spicy sauce than that 
of the erudite Father. He has brought ancient and 
modem literature to bear on the matter in hand. Not 
content with citing orators, poets and historians, he 
has also summoned the doctors, in the persons of the 
Frenchman Hecquet and the Englishman Cheyne. 
His comparison between ancient and modern cookery 
is ingenious. 

" Modem cookery," says he, established on the 
foundations of the ancient, possesses more variety, 



eimpllcity and cl^talkesap witb infinitrij lem of 
bour and elaboratioQf rad it la withal more ^anante. 
Tlie ancient ndshic was corapliciittHl at^^I full of rk; fails. 
But the modem cumtw ie a pertect gystem oi' cbe- 
inii^tiy^ !Obt ici^ndt of &e cook eooditft m deooiiH 
posing, in rendering easy of digesti^i^ Ift quintea^ 
fencing fso to speak) the viandsj in extfttCtlBg from 
them light and nourish ii]g juicas^ and in eo mixing 
them together, tliat no one flairotur ahall {tredotnmate^ 
but that all shall be harmonised and blended. Thii 
is the hii;U aim and great effort of art. The harmony 
which strikes the eje in a ^cture' should in a eauca 

18 under the 6un, A friend has reGrall]r 

lent me a copy of St Augustine, in which Is the very 
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thereto."* All this is excellent in its way. It is rare 
to find history^ metaphysics and chemistry, the tone 
of a man of the world, the taste of an erudite classic, 
and the talent of a really good cook, so happily 
blended. Father Bnimoy is the very opposite of that 
Greek cook, of whom Pausanias makes mention, 
whom all the world praised for his running, but whom 
no one praised for his ragouts: for in the three 
volumes now before me there are a variety of admi- 
rable receipts, which have made the stock in trade of 
many cookery books more vaunted and better known 
than Father Brumoy's. 

The Dons de Comus " was followed by a spruce 
little satire, intituled Lettre d'un Fatissier Anglais 
au nouveau cuisinier Fran9ais," in which the sot- 
disant pastrycook deals some hard blows to the J esuit. 

In the "Dons de Comus" there had been much 
dissertation about quintessences, and the giving the 
lai^est portion of nutriment in the smallest possible 
compass. Hereupon the "Fatissier Anglais" says, 
** Thus the more the nourishment of the body shall 
be subtilised and alembicated, the more will the quali- 
ties of the mind be rarefied and quintessenced too. 
From these principles, demonstrated in your work, 
great advantage may be reaped in all educational es- 
tablishments. Children lose an infinity of time in 
learning the dead languages, and other trash of that 



• " Namqae cocus domini debet habere gulam." — Martial. 
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)tindf whereasj henceforward^ it will only be necessary, 
W^edrSng to your BeyBfmm^ to g^vmlh^'iffi i&iketilftTy 

education, proper for the atitob^ which they are 
destined. For fxuinple : for a yomig lad destined to 
li^e in the atmosphere of a court, whipped cream and 
^iiiraiP ii«M«fi dkillfift be proeuf«d % ^ t sprtg of 
fiishiati, iiimt^ts' beads, quiTiteseeneea of ilay bug% 
hu t tr i f] y 1 1 roth j an d 0th er li t f ri fl cs. For a In w y cr, 
destiued to the chicanery of the Palais or who would 

other condiments of a bitter and pungent nature 
would be rcr[uired/' Appended to the Patissier 
Anglais " was Le Cuisinier Gascon,'' an excel- 

There ire many admirable receipts in this little vo« 
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from the time of Louis XIV., was distinguished by 
luxury and sumptuousness, but, according to Careme, 
was wanting in " delicate sensualism." They ate well, 
indeed, at the court, says the professor of the culinary 
art, but the rich citizens, the men of letters, the artists, 
" were only in the course of learning to dine, drink, 
and laugh with convenance. Yatel, of whom so much 
has been said," says Careme, " had only a mind 
deeply intent on his subject, you but see in him the 
conscientious man of duty and etiquette. His death 
astonishes but does not melt you (sa mort frap])e 
mais ne touche pas), for he had not reached the highest 
elevation of his art." You cannot think, you who 
read these lines, that any one of our cooks of the pre- 
sent day, brought up by Careme, could ever fall into 
his faults. For whatever may happen, a cook, like a 
commander, and, indeed, like the great masters of 
the art, Laguipi^re and Careme, " should always have 
splendid and imposing reserves." 

This dictum of Careme must be taken, like many 
of his dishes and sauces, cum grano salts, Moli^re 
lived and wrote at this period ; and though it would 
be unfair not to concede that he was greatly in ad- 
vance of his age, and, like Shakspeare, seemed to be 
universally informed, and by intuition, yet on the 
other hand there is scarcely a better description of a 
gourmand than is to be found in the " Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme," act iv. sc. 1. The language of the 
art, too, is as much superior to the jargon of profes- 



mmelodokBim Fa^ues i& (tbo pun wfta meiritftble) ta 

ir&ifiil fttl may judge ; — Si Dnmi,^ s'on rtolt niOlr, 
tool aetmt dana lea r^lea; il y auroit par-tout de 

qu'il Toiis donneroit, ct dc vous faire tomlMjf'J^lip^MBii 
de BOr baute capacite daaa la science das toua motwitiz; 
4b rom pttder d^un pain de me i bi^eau dor^i relOTS 
'Ak 4v^p6t# ^iuMbttls^ 4Hpd^piln£ iffi wow b 

dent; d*im vin s\ eeve velontej armc d'lm vert qui 
n'est point trop commandant; d'uu carre du mouton 
gourmand^ de persii ; d'one longe de irean de ritidfe^ 
loi^e, Uaaelie, MSmlM^ ^ ^ti^ &^ 
une vraie pite d'amande ; de perdrlx relev^eSj d'flii 
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Mans, in speaking of the clique, says, " lis ne sau- 
roient manger que du veau de riviere : il faut que 
leurs perdrix viennent d'Auverge : que leurs lapins 
soit de la Roche Guyon."* The same thought may 
be found in the fifth Satire of Juvenal, though some- 
what differently expressed. 

" Mullus erit domino, quern misit Corsica, vcl qucm 
TaurominitanaB rupes, quando omne peractum est, 
£t jam deficit nostruDi mare.'* 

With the qualifying restrictions previously made, 
it may fairly be admitted that it is not to the Grand 
Monarque, but to the Regent Orleans, that the 
French of the present day owe the exquisite cuisine 
of the eighteenth century. The Pain a la Orleans 
was the invention of the regent himself; the Jilets 
de lapereau a la Berri were invented by his aban- 
doned daughter, the Duchess de Berri, who plunged 
into every sensual excess, and whose motto was 

Courte et honne^^ Her suppers were the best, and, 
it must be added, the most profligate in Paris. 

As the Duchess de Berri, the daughter of the re- 
gent, was gourmande as well as galante, she is deified 
by the race of cooks and epicures, one of whom says 
that the alimentary art owes to her fertile genius a 
great number of receipts. Nor was she the only 
female who distinguished herself at this era in cookery, 
for it became ct-la-mode to be the creator of a plat 



* Anibterdam, 1726. 



16 j^imt^iMtiM^ Cmksry, 

!rhe Jifefo ds mlmUe A la BeUmmi were inraeitid 
the MArqtuie da Btti^BdMrf iti tts# cUtlottit tf 

I e V u c J f o r t !i e ;^ ftV^ soup^rs iho ting. Tli o jmtfrts 
^ /a Villero^ owe their birth to the M;ircchale de 
Imxeixiboufgi then Buobesa of VUleroy^ one of the 
most eensuat " gourinaaclea*' of the court of XiCMiii 
XV. The Char I reuse a la Man con sell been traaft* 
tnitted to us b^ the Mar(|ulse de MftuooBflellj cele- 
bxated flHlu ^ The 
iBiim^k U J^bp^miiSA from the fertile biilft 
of the Marquis de Ne^le^ who refui^ei] f lic peerage to 
remain premier omrquifi of Francej and the pouiarde 
i la Montmorency w«a tite produetioii of the duke of 
#M nim !PlM^ ii^ wau A la Mtm^^er ^ m eo 
iiamc<] because tbey are of the shape of faaUoons. The 
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It may be concluded^ that the regency and the 
reign of Louis XV. were among the grand epochs 
of French cookery. The long peace which followed 
the treaty of Utrecht, the large fortunes made by the 
tribe of financiers, who, in ruining the state, enriched 
themselves — the tranquil and voluptuous life of a 
monarch who gave himself more concern about his 
personal pleasures and enjoyments than his royal 
renown — the character of the courtiers and public 
men of the day — all contributed to stamp an in- 
tensely sensual character on the age of Louis XV. 
A taste for English equipages and horses was now 
introduced, and our puddings and beef-steaks were 
also imitated. The example of the regent was re- 
fined on and extended in this reign. The petits 
soupers of the king were cited as models of delicacy 
and gourmandise. The kitchen in France, as in all the 
world over, requires " the cankers of a calm world 
and a long peace," to sustain and support it ; while 
the troubles of the League and the Fronde, the tem- 
perament of Louis XIV., and the despotic and tem- 
pestuous character of Richelieu, interfered with its 
progress in former reigns. There were great cooks 
as well as great captains in the reign of Louis XIV., 
notwithstanding the disparaging remarks which 
Cardme casts on the memory of Vatel; but a witty 
author maintains that the only inefiaceable and im- 
mortal reputation of that time handed down to us in 
cookery, is that of the Marquis de Bechamel, who 

c 




introdiKsed into ihe lance for tmbofc ttid oo^ &3i aa 
iofueion of cream* The Bfchimel de turhot et de 
cahiUaud still maiDtam their popularity , thougli kings, 
dynasties, and empiree bave falleiij and half tbe 
globe has been reroliitiaDized, 

In the royal kitchen of Louib XVL, the art aiU 
art declined J but the eacred fire of cookery (to use 
the inflated langaa|re of gome of the craft) w&b pre- 
aemi 'iit iiiftfiy oM Ikm&ea, as» for instAiioer in tlie 
establishments of Marehak Kichelieu and Duras, the 
Duke of La Vallierej the Marquis de Brancas, the 
Count dc Tees^j and ^me othera^ who equalled in 
d^etef 4lk«^ ^Mm ttr^iBgant Bumptuofflty 
of the reign of Louis XV. The excesses of «epv| 
of tlie French ]it>bility of this day ^vould now appear 
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of his food. Large joints of butchers' meat, and 
dishes essentially nutritive, represented his ideas of 
good living. His enormous appetite contented itself 
in satisfying hunger ; learned efforts were not neces- 
sary to stimulate its vast cravings. 

The French Revolution at length broke forth, and 
the historians of the kitchen speak with moumfulnees 
of its effect on the science, which Montaigne quaintly 
calls Tart de la gueule. The kitchens of the fau- 
bourg of St Germain and the Chauss^e d'Antin no 
longer smoked, the perfumes of truffles were exhaled 
and vanished, the great and noble of the land were 
obliged to fly for their lives, and too often to dine 
with Duke Humphrey, or at best to dine frugally 
and sparingly. The financiers, who aped the luxu- 
ries and mimicked the extravagance of the court, 
were all ruined or denounced. The stoic's fare — 
the radish and the egg, the Jus nigrum of the severe 
Spartans^ and the black bread of the Germans of 
the middle ages, scarcely fit food for horses, were now 
revived. For three long years this spare Spartan 
regime continued. Had the Goths and Vandals gone 
on a little longer, says a witty epicure, who survived 
the Revolution, the receipt for a fricassee of chicken 
had been infallibly lost The markets were no 
longer supplied. Beef, mutton, ham, and veal, had 
disappeared ; as to fish, it was preposterous to think 
of it.* Not a good turbot, or salmon, or sturgeon, 

* Almanach des Gourmands/* 6ine ann^e. 



says Qnmodi appeal dming the Bewltttkm. 
Fowlo and game had b^xme a *'ei^ qpiaam^a 

dream^'^ not a solid realily. Nor wcr<_^ these mise- 
ries confined to Faria alone^ Vou might go into 
a ooontry market/ ftaya the nme anlboTj ^ liidi a 
tesm of aBeignatB in your litt^ iltt jiif^llif^ to 
buy a sack of flour." A return to a gold currency 
produced a vkible alteration in the Hes Ctb^fm, The 
liijii iiNt im^iwi&fi&lfi^ peopled tl^ maricifB 
with a pf^ace of poidtry ttal Om1» 
afXaiu beLTsin to tJilk in the lanfniajre wbich the Ttalijin 
maiire cCht^td of Cardinal Caratfa addressed to tho 
pleiMao^ idii kngaage whioh dia 

laughing au^or hae imperiah&bly reeordaA ift tiioed 
inimitable vohimes^ which will be read and admired 
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Beauvais^ of Cotentin and the Ardennes, were again, 
as under the old regime, cut up into cutlets, and the 
cooks soon appeared. Instead of serving as chefs de 
cuisine^ butlers, intendants, and maitres d*hdtel^ they 
now were called citoyens^ pensionnaires, and rentiers ; 
for there were no yrands seigneurs to employ them. 
For a while there was some inconvenience, but a 
Frenchman sooner accommodates himself to circum- 
stances than any other human being, and such of 
the cuisiniers as had saved somewhat from the ship- 
wreck of the Revolution formed eating-houses, 
taverns, and restaurants. These establishments have 
since become the temples of good cheer and gour- 
mandise, in which wandering Englishmen spend and 
have spent millions upon millions of money ; but it 
is an historical fact known to few, that the greater 
number of these restaurants owe their origin to the 
Revolution.* 

The complete overthrow of the French kitchen, 
the work of three centuries, might have been 



* Previous to 1789, says the Almanach des Gourmands,** 
torn, i, p. 162, there were not one hundred rettaurateurs in Paris. 
Now (in 1803) there are five times as many. Speaking at 
random and without book, there are at present 4000 or 5000, 
great and small. The author of the Almanach des Grour- 
inands** falls into the strange mistake of attributing the in- 
crease of restaurateurs to an Anglomania. " It is well known,** 
says he, that the English almost always dine at a tavern.** 
What inconceivable ignorance I 
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effected at ihU season, liad not its traditions been 
preserved. Happily there were Acolytes and Neo- 
pbffei tofficfitei^lii esbtoioei myu one tl^ 
Tim^j to catch and perpetuate the scientific satoitr ilf 
the ancient *^ flesh pots," In such a loss as tfai% 
weightier Interests luul been imperilled than mtV6 
WiAl^, Mam1iiii IMr4ii^ 
all of the French i^preeabiUty of the past h/A 
been in a. great degree promoted hy the French 
cuisme. The cook of the Coiides and the Soubiaafl 
oos^ifmtel Idi M meftn degree to fpm a seat McEm 
x^vacitj to the dinners At wUch Moatesquieu^ Vol- 
taire, Diderot, Helvetius, D'Aleriihort. Duclos;, and 
Vauvenargues so often met ; and this remark applies, 
in a great degree, to ^6 Buppere of Madame da 
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larged views, the production of iDgenious essays and 
instructive memoirs, are all owing to that elegant 
and agreeable body of men and women, kept toge- 
ther in a main degree by the exquisite attraction of 
petits soupers and luxurious dinners. 

From the moment of the Executive Directory, 
1795, to the period of the 18th Brumaire, all the 
historians among the great cooks admit that their 
illustrious art was under the greatest obligations to 
Barras, that well-bom tribune of the people, of 
whose family it was said, noble comme les Barras, 
aussi anciens que les rochers de Provence." Whether 
as Commissary of the government at Toulon — at 
whose siege, by the way, he first became acquainted 
with Bonaparte — or as Director, or as residing as a 
private gentleman at his ch&teau of Grosbois, Barras 
always exhibited those epicurean tastes which were 
either natural to him, or which he had acquired from 
a residence at the French settlement of Pondicherry. 

During the most ferocious periods of the Revolu- 
tion, there were but two splendid exceptions to the 
self-denying ordinances of the time. That desperate 
demagogue Danton loved and copiously indulged 
himself in morels, and is recorded to have given 
dinners at 400 francs a head ; and Barras, when in 
the Directory, had his button mushrooms conveyed 
to him en poste from the Bouches du Rhone. 

Napoleon, who may be said to have succeeded to 
power at the epoch of the 18th Brumaire, is falsely 



34 Anciei^imi JIMbmit (^iefp^ 

rcqprea^ted as anenem^of tlie pleaaores of tlie tables 
I|lr |i8%il(mi i»f good cbo^tmwk^ft AmSmmi 

passion with him ; he did not exhibit the crapulous 
gluttony of an over-fed Benstialiati but he was not 
liiBeBsible to ihc pleasiires of good eatiii^ 

Iianded ibim Iti lili:j|Eii^l iirtet«!9l£^ mmk mm tii 
the Emp^rar^ oidimiy Wi$ of ftm« ISiey are dia- 
tioguiflhfid hj mo^&tntY wad moimi&m^ but there 

ficant of the man, and of miioii fim 
reigned and governed.'* 

de CuBfij, also attached to the kitoheii aii4 
lumacliold of B^xq^diiilv ttS wiia obluiied fim 
his patron^ or awninodi tlietifle of MarquiA de Cu88y» 
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Majesty would permit, I would desire to have the 
honour of serving a fowl every day in a different , 
fashion." "TVTiat! M. de Cussy, you are then 
master of 365 different ways of dressing fowl?" 

Yes, Sire, and perhaps your Majesty, after a trial, 
would take a pleasure d la science gastronomique. 
All great men have encouraged that science, and, 
without citing to your Majesty the example of the 
great Frederick, who had a special cook for each 
favourite dish, I might invoke, in support of my 
assertion, all the great names immortalized by 
glory." "Well, then, M. de Cussy," replied the 
Emperor, " we shall put your abilities to the 
test." The case might be left to a jury of gourmands 
on this evidence, and the Emperor would be con- 
victed, if not of gourmandiscy at least of friandises. 
Who will, however, deny the gourmandise of his 
arch-chancellor, Cambac^res, or of his minister of 
foreign affairs, Talleyrand ? The first clouds of 
smoke (says Tide) which announced the resurrection 
of cookery, appeared from the kitchen of a quondam 
bishop. Napoleon himself was in the habit of say- 
ing that more fortunate treaties, more happy arrange- 
ments and reconciliations were due to the cook of 
Cambacdres than to the crowds of diplomatic nonen- 
tities who thronged the ante-chambers of the Tuile- 
ries. On one occasion the town of Geneva sent to 
the arch-chancellor a monster trout, together with 
the sauce, the expense of which was verified by the 
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Cow dm ComptM «§ amowtbg to 6000 fraao^ or 

A rare epoch in the history <^f isoc^erj waa the 
publication of the first number of the Almanacli 
dea Gourmands^" which appeared in the begiatiing 

<Qldte}%e most delightful book that was ever printed. 
The sale of thija work wae prodigious. 22,000 copiee of 
llie Ibur first years were speedily diqN»ed of, and tlia 
mmlk whmfim^ tlifragh mw effitiooe^ M 
the book ii very scarce everjwhita. And not to be 
found in England, I may be pardoned for dwelling 
on it Gastronomy became the fashion of that day. 
Wmf one spoke im llto fciDdptt^ miHy witptt m ilr 
Cookery pajssed from the kitchen to the sliop, from 
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&c. Nor were the cafis^ limonadiers^ glacierSy nor 
wine and liqueur merchants neglected ; for ample and 
amusing accounts of almost all the principal magasins 
de comestibles are given. The volumes are generally 
written in a playful, humorous style, and occasion- 
ally indicate originality and research. The first four 
numbers are by far the best, though there are passages 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth equal to anything 
which appeared in the preceding numbers. The au- 
thor and editor was Grimod de la Reyniere. His 
father, a,fermier general was choked, in 1754, by 
attempting to swallow rather too voraciously a slice 
of a pate defoies gras. The son inherited the here- 
ditary passion for the pleasures of the table, joined 
to a sprightly yet quaint humour, which rendered 
him a general favourite. It must be admitted, that 
while he inspired a taste for cookery, he ennobled its 
language. 

As a specimen of his manner, take a short extract 
from the second volume, under the head of the health 
of cooks. " The finger of a good cook should alternate 
perpetually between the stewpan and his mouth, and 
it is only thus in tasting every moment his ragouts^ 
that he can hit upon the precise medium. His palate 
should therefore have an extreme delicacy, and be in 
some sort virgin, in order that the slightest trifle may 
stimulate it, and thus forewarn him of its faults. 
But the continual odour of ovens — the necessity 
under which a cook lies to drink often, and some- 
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'tisiafl of bftd wine^ the vapour of charooalj the accii* 

oontrihnte to interfere with his organs of eense, and 
most quickly to derange and alter Us aensa of taat^ 
Hifi palate becomes indurated i he has no loiiger thai 

d^endfi Buaceptibilitj of taste* Hia palata Atkngtli 
hecomes case-hardened. The only means of rcfitoriog 
to him that flower which ha has lost (catte fleur iju'il 
*|i!^ftMi)^iaftwtfti^^ his etreng&i fak iapflescis^ 
and hia delicateMse^ is to purge him, despite of any 
resietance he may be induced to make ; for there are 
cooks deaf to the yoice of glory^ who see no need to 
Wok flgr^ vltaii tbdy m m h^&u tiitt. 
who wish to ecgof ftt yonr daily board delicate and 
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same volume, were even thus early renowned for Pro- 
ven9al ragouts^ and, above all, for their Brandades 
de Merluche ; and the veal of Pontoise was then, as 
now, fed on cream and biscuits, and carried to Paris 
in carriages made expressly for the purpose. It is in 
this year's almanac also that the author speaks of the 
death of a celebrated gourmand and friend of his. Doc- 
tor Grastaldy, physician to the late Duke of Cumber- 
land. The last dinner which he partook of was on 
Wednesday, the 20th December, at Cardinal Belloy's, 
Archbishop of Paris, where, having eaten three times 
of the belly part of the salmon, he died of the effects 
of this invincible gluttony. The doctor would have 
gone to the salmon a fourth time, but that the pre- 
late tenderly upbraided him for his imprudence, and 
ordered the desired dish to be removed " (le reprit ten- 
drement de son imprudence, et fit enlever ce sujet de 
convoitise). But alas, it was too late — the gulosity 
of Gastaldy caused his death, and he was hastily 
buried the day after his demise. Let this be a 
warning to priests in high places, whether Protestant, 
Popish, or Presbyterian, as to helping their guests 
too often to the richest part of a salmon. 

In one of the volumes there is a long chapter on 
the opening of oysters, from which the concluding 
portion is extracted. 

"It is not until the oyster is detached from the 
under shell that it ceases to live. The real lovers of 
oysters (such, for example, as the late M. Grimod de 
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TmieuU) J won't alloir ilte oytteiMiromeii to op^ llktSt 

fish, reservlnsr to themselves the importaiit privjlego 
of performing this operation on their own phitc, in 
order that they may have the pleasure of BwaUawing 
thk intereBting liah 

It h in this volume that the important aec^ 
is disclosed that the flesh of heaj^t.^, fowls*, iind gome 
tilled by electricity, h much more tender than if 
tolled in tbe nsnal mran^. '^Hie diaoorwet of tfalt 
important truth,"* eays Grimod^ ^ Waa a BfV Beyer, 
nf flic Rue de Clichy, ivho dewier ves to he rnnked 
with the Beehaud^ the Morilionj and the E^jhert^ who 
tia U W<»Ni%!ffalaCfmled At et^Qsry art, toward 
the end of the last century ; and who,like the Iliinhaels, 
the Michai^ Ani^^olos, ;nnl the Kiihon^, Iravo he en the 
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the southern coast of Sicily, between Gergali and 
Scoglietti, on the sea-shore. This is a white grease, 
extracted from the fig-pecker, much sought after by 
the gourmands of Sicily and Naples. At Malta all 
respectable families use it in lieu of oil and butter. 
An immense number of birds, taken in nets, are ne- 
cessary to produce so much grease. When killed 
they are thrown, in immense heaps, into an enormous 
oven, and the fat is thus melted out It is bottled, 
and the carcases of the birds thrown away. 

The " Manuel des Amphytrions," by the author 
of the almanac, is as curious and amusing, and a more 
succinct work than the Almanach des Gourmands.'' 
The first work of any note, published in 1814, 
after the Restoration, was that of Beauvilliers. The 
author had been cook to the Count de Provence (Louis 
XVIIL), but at this period followed the business of 
a restaurateur in the Rue de Richelieu. Any eulo- 
gium on such a work would be supererogatory. The 
artist, who had been many years cook to the inventor 
of the soupe a la Xavier^ that consummate and 
gouty gourmand, Louis XVIII., and who had often 
served and satisfied the Count d'Artois, afterwards 
Charles X., the inventor of the ris de veau ii la 
d*Artoisy must have been a cook of surpassing merit 
The "Physiologic du Godt" appeared in 1828. 
The author was M. Brillat Savarin, Conseillier en 
la Cour de Cassation. He had been bred to the bar, 
and was already in practice when the Revolution broke 
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out. By the suffrages of his townsmen he was sent 
St ft 1^1^ to CMotitMal AmemUy. But ^ 
1793, hiivmg resisted the progress of anarchy, he Wid 
forccil to emigrate. He embarked for the United 
States, aud established himself at New York, where 
he i«taaified for tiro yesEij ginog leesoaa &i tli« 
Frencli langiiage^ mod fiHing nightly one of the 
places in the orcheatni of the theatre ; for, among his 
other accomplishments, he was distinguished aa ft^ 

last tweoty-five yeara of his life were spent m the 

Court of Cassation. It was in the leisure which this 
honourable retreat afforded him that he eomposed this 

bouk of a})1]on^m&j in the short and sententioud etyla 
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this year.** "Bah, bahl" replied the archbishop, 
that's a report spread by the turkeys/' (c'est un 
bruit que les dindons font courir). 

Avast number of editions of the " Cuismi^re Bour- 
geoise " have appeared both in France and Switzer- 
land, and, to speak truly, there is no more useful work. 
A greater number of copies have been sold, for the last 
seventy years, than even of the Fables " of La Fon- 
taine. The receipts are by no means expensive, and 
there is no better cookery for the middle classes of 
all countries. Even in England the dishes might be 
adopted among the better classes, occasionally abridg- 
ing any undue portion of garlic or onion. This work 
was pirated at Neufchatel, in 1798, by the celebrated 
Fauche Borel, employed in many delicate negoti- 
ations by the emigrants, and he made a large sum by 
the piracy. 

The " Cuisinier Royal," published byBarba, is also 
a good work. It is of a more ostentatious character 
than the "Cuisinidre Bourgeoise," but the receipts are 
very numerous and varied, and there are no learned 
disquisitions on the art, which many would consider 
an advantage. 

I have now gone through the chief culinary works 
of France, and it remains for me to speak of English 
cookery and cookery books. And first of the former. 
The traditions of English cookery are faint, few, and 
far between. In the earlier comedies there are few 
allusions to the art, and even in Shakespeare himself. 
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though we find mention of barley-broth, of calf 'a 
bead msA mffm^ nf tsiffi«fB^ ood*fl liea^ mmi gtiittet, 

and sahnon tail^ of roasted pig and mA&m, of beef 
and tnuBtarcL nnd " thick Tewkesbury miistanl," of 
hot venison paatj and )iodge puddingi a&d lastly (in 
iM^%'^ §m^^ i^ of adien^ bMia And 
toads earboMllQ^d ; yot still from flies6 Barnes no 
other inference can be drawn than that such dishes 
were in vogue* From the reign of Elizabeth to the 
B«iN^tfilaii^ tte i^ldr Iff was imdMbtedly 

heavy and Bubatantial. Chines of beef and pork 
emoked on the early dinner tables, and the remains 
were eaten coldj and washed down with foaming 

The age of Anne was distinguiahed by aaea^lmOiv 
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of the second book of Horace has a value which cannot 
always be affixed to his more important pieces. A 
light is not only thrown on the personal habits of the 
man^ but on the social characteristics of the epoch. 

Preach as I please, I doubt our curious men 
Will choose a pheasant still before a hen ; 
Yet hens of Guinea full as good I hold, 
Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 
Of carps and mullets why prefer the great, 
Though cut in pieces as my lord can eat ; 
Yet for small turbots such esteem profess, 
Because God made these large, the other less. 
Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued. 
Cries, send me, gods ! a whole hog barbecued V* 

The hog barbacued is a West India term of glut- 
tony. It was a hog roasted whole, stuffed with spice 
and basted with Madeira wine. Allusion is made to 
this dish in Foote's " Patron," where Sir Peter Pep- 
perpot says, I am invited to dinner on a barbacue, 
and the villains have forgot my bottle of chian." 

It is plain from every line of these imitations of 
Pope, that the science of cookery had made great 
strides in the reign of Anne, nor is this to be wondered 
at» " La Heine Anne," says a French author, " ^tait 
tr& gourmande; elle ne d^daignait pas de s'entretenir 
avec son cuisinier, et les dispensaires Anglais contien- 
nent beaucoup de preparations designees k la mani^re 
de la Reine Anne." The following glimpse at the 
table of the poet himself has an attractive interest : 
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^nteat with Ultte I cjin piddle tiere 
' ^ and muma rmvA l^ym I 
But uident friends, tho* pw, or oat of pb^^ 
That tomcli my bell, I cannot turn ftway^ 
*Ti8 true^ no turbot^ dlgnifj my boards, 
Bui gud|^li floua4«r% wbit mj Humtt iffovds 

Thence e nines > onr nuitliin, iintl flie^e chieka mj 
From you t^ld walnut- treo a shower bhall fall; 
And grapeBf long Ibgedng on mj onlj wail| 
iuad ^ f rm itftliAi£^ B»d fl^ 
tHie aevll la !h j^it'tf ^ wmot dine.'' 



The bill of fare at this time often consisted in the 
month of April of tkeloUowiD^ : green geese^ or veal 



pie — rabbits and tarta* Second course; nold Irnnh 
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to meet with, for the " Treasure of Hidden Secrets, 
or Good Huswife's Closet," published in 1600, is but 
a congeries of receipts for perfumes, essences, and 
candies. Some of the dishes in the " Queen's Closet," 
maintain their popularity to the present day, — as, 
for instance, chicken and pigeon pie, boiled rump of 
beef, and potted venison; but others have wholly 
passed away, — as, for example, a baked red deer, a 
capon larded with lemons, a steak pie with a French 
pudding in it, a fricase (we retain the spelling) of 
campigneons, a salet of smelts, flounders, or plaice, 
with garlick and mustard, an olive pie, and dressed 
snails. 

The " Gentleman's Companion," published in 1673, 
is the earliest work of the kind met with after the 
« Queen's Closet," for " May's Cookery," « The 
Ladies' Companion," or even " Mrs. Glasse," written 
by Dr. Hill, and which has become exceedingly scarce, 
I do not possess. To what a civilized and social state 
our gentlewomen had attained 171 years ago, will 
be apparent from the following extract from Mrs. 
WooUey. 

Some choice observations for a gentlewoman's be- 
haviour at table. Gentlewoman, the first thing you 
are to observe, is to keep your body straight in the 
chair, and do not lean your elbows on the table. 
Discover not by any ravenous gesture your angry ap- 
petite, nor fix your eyes too greedily on the meat be- 
fore you, as if you would deyour more that way than 



tiiflilpJigiribute the bei^t pieoee fir«t» and it will ap- 
pear Tery comely and decent to uae s fovk,,!! iQ^ 
touch no piece of meat without it. 



'^i'!|giOid.;gfilitiewon)an of the house swettt miTO i& 
cuttino^ np a fowl, tlinn the cookmaid in roasting itf 
and when ehe had soundly beliquored her join ts^bfiA 
to^ lli;; 1^1^ tc> WGfflc witli them «gaia ift 

thr ^N&i the eight whereof my bellj hath been 
three-quartorR full, lielbrQ X had 4waUow9d ooo 
bit!"— Page 65. 

stand in your eyes, iir dial Aerilif l^etray your 
intolerable greediness. Do not bite yoiir breadj hot 
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pick them at or after meals, with your knife or 
otherwise, for it is a thing both indecent and dis- 
tasteful." — Page 72. 

The following is the advice to the female younger 
sort.'' 

You will show yourself too saucy by calling for 
sauce or any dainty thing. Avoid smacking in your 
eating. Forbear putting both hands to your mouth 
at once ; nor gnaw your meat, but cut it handsomely, 
and eat sparingly. Let your nose and hands be al- 
ways kept clean. When you have dined or supped, 
rise from the table, and carry your trencher or plate 
with you, doing your obeisance to the company." 
—Pp. 19, 20. 

Some insight into the cookery of 1754, may be ob- 
tained from the pages of the " Connoisseur." The 
fools of quality of that day " drove to the Star and 
Garter to regale on macaroni, or piddle with an or- 
tolan at White's or Pontac's." At Dolly's and Hors- 
man's beef steaks were eaten with gill ale ; and be- 
hind the Change, a man worth a plum used to order 
a twopenny mess of broth with a boiled chop in it ; 
placing the chop between the two crusts of a half- 
penny roll, he would wrap it up in his check hand- 
kerchief, and carry it away for the morrow's dinner. 

The " Art of Cookery," by a Lady, was published 
by Miller, Tonson, and Strahan, in 1765. There 
are many good receipts in the work, and it is written 
in a plain style. The author sensibly says in her pre- 



liflie gr^t f»eib liam inoti a ivm^ cf u*^ 

preaaing themselveB^ that tbe poor girla are at a loss 
to know what they mean." This book has one great 
fault, it is diefigured by a strong anti-GaUicaa pre- 



An attempt wag made by Longman and Ca to ftM 
a sort of English Almanach tks Gourmands," in 
1815, but it waa a complete failure. It was called 

Him *^Bf>tettiii^>i^^ Qiify^miimk^wm 
gobliahed. 

The '^Cook and Confectioner*8 Dictionary/* which 
appeared in 1747, eontainfl a Taatdeal of curious west 
oomitry ^ Om&A cookdfy. Itkm w» book, mi 

was obligingly lent to me by Mr, Cyrus Redding, 
w^ho deserves the gratitude of all for his intrepid and 

gucceffsful attemT>ti^ to hUroduco a Tnirc sherry at the 
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was a Scotch doctor, practising at some small conti- 
nental town. The work seems to have been got up 
with the view of rivalling Mrs. Rundell's publication. 

The " Cook's Oracle," by Dr. Kitchener, was first 
published in 1817. It had great success, but never did 
a book less deserve renown. Totally destitute of ar- 
rangement and originality, it is an odd confused olla 
podrida of receipts, observations, maxims, and remarks, 
drawn firom all sources, ancient and modem, foreign 
as well as domestic It is written in a vain-glorious, 
assuming style, and filled with gasconading vulgarisms 
and obsolete pedantry. The attempts at wit are lu- 
dicrously heavy and unsuccessfuL It is a reproach to 
the national taste to have patronized a book of no theo- 
retical, and of little practical worth. 

The greater part of these observations also apply to 
that exceedingly indigested posthumous book of scraps 
and patches, called the " Housekeeper's Oracle," pub- 
lished in 1829. 

The "French Cook," by Ude, "officier de la 
bonche," first to the Earl of Sefton, and afterwards 
to Crockford's Club, has gone through many editions. 
It contains a disquisition on the rise and progress of 
cookery, which is not without merit; but the greater 
portion of it is taken from the Cuisinier des Cuisi- 
niers." The partiality of our countrymen for melted 
butter in a variety of shapes is happily hit ofi*, and is 
about as reasonable, in point of taste, as the antipathy 
of that choleric Frenchman, who exclaimed, " Je de- 



iliteeiliiiiiliifi Ai^auhpafoeqiillfiTerseiitSiibeimv 

fomlu sur leur vf:*au rciti/* 

The work of Luk^ is intftided for the higher ranks, 
and for people of fortune. The book and the cook 

l^ngli.^]! — neither fish^ flesh, wr gml red lierriqg» 
The late Lord Seftun, who wriB too much of a mere 
gluttoa, woiild have perverted the taste of any cook, 
hoireTer good, irho hkA been long m senricew 

There is not a mcnre amusing and racy volume than 
the Original by Mr. Walker, formerly of Trinity 
Collage, Cambridge, and afterwards a police magiB- 
trtte^ i^bongh fierefal extaioli lave Ibaea whmdf 
miule from the book in the Quarterly Bimw/ilto 
following may be reproduced with advantage: — 
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There are three kinds of dinners — solitary din- 
ners^ every day social dinners, and set dinners. All 
these involving the consideration of cheer, and the 
last two of society also. Solitary dinners, I think, 
ought to be avoided as much as possible, because soli- 
tude tends to produce thought, and thought tends to 
the suspension of the digestive powers. When, how- 
ever, dining alone is necessary, the mind should be 
disposed to cheerfulness by a previous interval of re- 
laxation. As contentment ought to be an accom- 
paniment to every meal, punctuality is essential, and 
the diner and the dinner ought to be ready at the 
same time. A chief maxim in dining with comfort, 
is to have whatever you want when you want it It 
is ruinous to have to wait just for one thing, and then 
another, and to have the little additions brought, when 
what they belong to is half or entirely finished. To 
avoid this, a little oversight is good, and, by way of 
instance, it is sound practical philosophy to have 
mustard upon the table before the arrival of toasted 
cheese. This very omission has caused as many small 
vexations in the world as would, by this time, make 
a mountain of misery. Indeed, I recommend an ha- 
bitual consideration of what adjuncts will be required 
to the main matters; and I think an attention to this, 
on the part of females, might often be preventive of 
sour looks and cross words, and their anti-conjugal 
consequences. There is not only the usual adjuncts, 
but to those who have anything like genius for din- 




nem, Htde additiooB will soittdliiiiM tuggeat fhem- 
selTea^ whififr m w»rl df ^oeliy to a tiepiat^ inA 

please tlie palate to the promotion of health. 

The present eystejn of diEner giving I cooaider 
ihoroiighly tainted with barbarimi Tulgarity, and 
figr femoved firom real ind feftned enjoymrat Ai 
tjibles are now rinanged^ one ie never nt. pcEice from 
an arm eontinuoliy getting 00 or taking off a side 
dishi or reaching over to a wine cooler in the oentre; 
ikM^SMm the more labotiooi ^luuigtng of cxitim^ 
with the leanings right and left, to admit a host of 
dishes^ that are Bet on only to be taken off again, 
afier bmng declined in auecesaion by each of tbe 
rgimli^lci #lMl#i^are tumded round; jet liiiB ii I 
faahioB, and not to be departed from* With respect 
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to devise work for their attendants^ whilst those who 
have no such reason ape an example which, under 
the most appropriate circumstances, is a state of re- 
stndnt and discomfort, but which, when followed 
merely for fashion's sake, becomes absolutely into- 
lerable. I remember once receiving a severe frown 
from a lady at the head of her table, next to whom I 
was sitting, because I offered to take some fish from 
her, to which she had helped me, instead of waiting 
till it could be handed me by her one servant ; and 
she was not deficient either in good breeding or sense. 
It is one of the evils of the present day, that every 
body strives after the same dull style, so that, when 
comfort might be expected, it is often least to be 
found. State, without the machinery of state, is of 
all states the worst. In conclusion of this part of my 
subject, I will observe that I think the affluent would 
render themselves and their country an essential ser- 
vice, if they were to fall into the simple, refined style 
of living, discarding everything incompatible with 
real enjoyment, and I believe that, if the history of 
overgrown luxury were traced, it has always had its 
origin firom the vulgar — ^rich — the very last class 
worthy of imitation." 

The 243rd Thousand of " Domestic Cookery, by a 
Lady," has been published in the present year. This 
is perhaps the most popular and practical work of the 
kind which has ever appeared in England, but it is 
exclusively a middle-class book, and intended for the 
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rich boui^eoiaie. The compiler^ Mra» £undell^ bsd 
spent mAj p«it of W Hft la Ifid^ and &e woA 
m enriched with wmj reoraf^ of Jiidkii fxiolberj. It 
is on t)j€ whole a siiccmct and judicious compilation^ 
but though well worth its price^ it is yet far from 
bemg a perfect production* f^or mbsij jeaxn^ if re-* 
port apeske tmly^ it bii pfodiiced 1CM)0£. ft ymr to 
the publisher, and he ia said fn have very liberal]|^ 
presented the authoreea with a present of 200Qh 

IlliMliotM^mto 
of Ctrime^'' nor Hi I notice it among tibe iVeadk 
works on cookery, for two reasons: first, ln-t^sii^^e Ca- 
XlNai^ llftd been cook to George IV, ; to the Marquis of 
Wi^Odeji and to ^Mai^iiif of Londonderry ; and 
had Bpent aoon6iderfli)le portion of life in England^ 
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greatly enlai^ed the variety of entrees and entremits 
preyiously practised^ and whose clear and perspicuous 
details render them facile not only to the artist who 
has already an advance in his profession^ but also to 
those whose knowledge of the higher code of the 
kitchen has been necessarily limited." The following 
are Cardme's notions on large dishes of fish, not ren- 
dered certainly into very pure and undefiled English 
by Mr. Hall. The sense and substance of the author 
are however preserved : 

" OP LARGE DISHES OP PISH. 

" I had remarked," says M. Car^me, "at the grand 
dinners of Prince Talleyrand, that the larger pieces 
of cookery of the first course never corresponded with 
the elegance of the bronzes, the glass, and the plate. 
Delivering myself up entirely to cookery, I promised 
myself that I would reform an infinity of old usages, 
though practised as they were by the greatest masters 
of the art When I became chief of the kitchen of 
the Emperor Alexander, I commenced this great re- 
form. In the years 1816 and 18171 was in England 
with the Prince Regent, and I was there gratified, 
for this truly royal table was always served in the 
French manner, and the service of silver was so su- 
perb and elegant that I was struck with wonder. It 
appeared then, that it would advance my reputation 
to commence the reform that I had proposed. What 
could be more ridiculous and absurd than, for in- 
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stance, to see served pike or carp tl la Cfaambord, the 
garniture of which were composed of larded sweet- 
breads, young pigeons, cocks' combs, and kidneys? 
But such was, however, the practice of men highest 
in reputation. 

" When at Vienna with Lord Stewart (now Mar- 
quis of Londonderry), his Britannic Majesty's ambas- 
sador at the court of Austria, I for the first time served 
the carp k la Chambord, surrounded with my new gar- 
nitures of fish : this large piece was noticed, and the 
nobility of Vienna, as well as my illustrious employer, 
approved this novelty; for it is certain that in the 
Austrian capital, until then, the French cooks in re- 
putation there had preserved the ancient customs of 
Paris. I think that a cook can never make too many 
pecuniary sacrifices to accelerate the progress of his 
art. I each day feel a grateful satisfaction in my 
work, from the flattering encouragements I receive 
from the noble personages I serve, but to accomplish 
it I have not only made great sacrifices in money, 
but every day have meditated on some new thing t 
this work will afford proofs of it" 

The following is Carfeme's idea of our English 
turtle soup, which we will reproduce in speaking of 
soups : — 

" TURTLE SOUP. 

"This soup is, without contradiction, the most 
lengthened in its details of any that are known ; the 
composition of its seasoning claims an able hand and 
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a strong memory. The palate of the cook who ex- 
ecutes it should be very fine; none of the ingre- 
dients should predominate, not even the cayenne or 
allspice, which the English cooks inconsiderately 
employ." 

How well expressed is this I What parliamentary 
language! An able hand and a strong memory; 
and then the inconsiderate" use of spices is as deli- 
cately and dexterously hinted as though Cardme had 
taken practical lessons of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
or studied Hamilton's Parliamentary Logic 

Notwithstanding the dictum of the author of the 
" Manuel des Amphitryons," that " Un grand cui- 
sinier ne doit point se livrer k la patisserie, dans 
laquelle il ne pourroit jamais etre que mediocre," 
it is in pastry and such small trifles that Car^me 
chiefly shines. His work is unsuited to the mass of 
even the higher classes in this or any other country, 
and its use must be limited to persons of colossal 
fortune, who have thousands a year to expend in 
magnificent entertainments. The sale of such a work 
must, under any circumstances, be extremely limited, 
even though the price did not amount to the extra- 
vagant sum of twenty-one shillings. 

Having now gone through the principal cookery 
books of England and France, I may be indulged 
in a few remarks on the cuisine of both countries. 
The cookery of England is, with the greater part of 
the nation^ an object, not of luxurious desire or 

£ 



Id M A« voidn lOtton. Men Sam to 
hmgex in Fi^i>J» wi 4o MUm tnd strengthen 
tiientidves fo€ tboee arocstioiis, prcife^sional^ parlia- 
BieBtai7s »d coiPBiercial, into which they throw 
pmtt tim I mmjgff more {n^peiij-ifiraoted Tigoor, 
BiliU^ ild Siiii^tj tfum any other satioii iwder thfi 
Wti^ not even excepting the AmericaD?, It may be 
s Juunilktii^ confeidon, bat ia EogUad no learned 
feiifiigi WTitteit ad tiie «it dT &mig, ^ 

iimm I^Ofk^ We are whOlf wilhoai '•ineSI^ 
tione" or " contemplations gastronomiques;" we do 
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though we have twenty-four religions, we have but 
one sauce. We can compare, combine and search 
out causes in morals, science, and legislation, but we 
have given no heed to the canons or combinations of 
cookery. We have given birth to a Bacon, a Liocke, 
a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Watt ; but we are without 
a Yatel, a Bechamel, a Laguipierre, a Beauvilliers, 
or a Careme. We have perfected railroads, steam- 
boats, and canals, but we cannot make a supreme de 
volatile in perfection, nor arrange des petits choux en 
prqfiteroles. We have produced the best quadrants, 
the best sextants, the best achromatic telescopes, and 
the best chronometers ; but the truffles we grow in 
Derbyshire and Hampshire are pale and flavourless, 
and we cannot make larks au gratin. We have built 
the best steam-ships, the best steam-carriages, the best 
vehicles of every description for draught, business, 
pleasure, and amusement; but we cannot fatten frogs 
with the science of a Simon, and we do not render 
our mutton tender by electricity. We have beaten 
the nations of the earth in fabrics of linen, woollen, 
and cotton; but we are ignorant of epigrams of 
lamb, and know nothing of salpicons d, la Vine- 
tienne. We have invented the safety-lamp, the 
stocking-frame, and the spinning-jenny; but we 
hopelessly try our hands at filets de lapereaux en 
turban, and ignominiously fail in salmis of partridge 
i la bourguinote. We have excelled in everything 
requiring a union of enterprise, energy, persever- 
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ancej and wealth ; but we have no pdiig de fmeM* 
grm afvlci^ limaiiim^ mA m mrbm ife 

perpetuate our nam||| li|itlangiiisgi?, our literature, and 
our free mstltutioiiii^-lQ ^e last syllable of recorded 
After tyiit W# SMft^ tiUt^ tif vegeteUii^ 

nor haricoU bkmcs ^ la moOrt 4f jWir/. We 
given liberty to the skve^ and preached the pure 
word of the gospeL to the nations subjected to our 
&Hkiifi^ mi %m W0 m butter t>adly 

melted with our roast veal, andwdbm nolfalvatledi 
three Imndred and sixty-four ways to dress eggs. 
Our schoolmaster has indeed been " long abroad j** 
iMIt though he hai io &r yielded to innorstioii aod 
fefiimi aa to caat off the cauliflower wig of the 1itn6 
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tine — yet the world is but little their debtor in any 
invention which does not turn on vanity, epicurism, 
or sensuality. They are a people who, according 
to Uieir own historian, De Thou, discovered how to 
make tapestry before they had learned how to make 
broad cloth. 

The metoopolis of England exceeds that of France 
in extent and population; it commands a greater 
supply of all articles of consumption, and contains 
a greater number and variety of markets, which are 
better supplied. There are also some articles of 
meat and some articles of cookery in which England 
exceeds France. Though we are also undoubtedly 
inferior to the Gauls in the articles of veal and fowl, 
yet we greatly surpass them in mutton, produce 
better beef, lamb, and pork, and are immeasurably 
superior both in the quantity and quality of our fish, 
our venison, and our game. 

This was admitted by St. Evremond nearly two 
hundred years ago in some stanzas, entitled Les 
A vantages de TAngleterre," wherein he says — 

^ Roche-gujon, Bene, verfine, 
Ne vantez plus votre lapin ; 
Windsor en foumit la cubine 
D*un fumet encore plus fin.** 

In the same poem he alludes to the profuse supply 
of woodcocks, snipe, pheasant, and larks, and to the 
fine flavour and colour of the Bath mutton. It is in 
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fisb| lioweTei> tbat we haTe been always most pre^ 

tin^t bmiglit to BiUingsgato m laz]ge quan^ 

tUiea from the sand-banksj on the coast of ITolIan^l 
and St. George's Channqli sufficienily attest our 
mmfgj «iid enterpnae, The coast of HdUaiid, and 
tiie fli4 tifij^liod out WMiflm^oifit^ afe as open to tke 

Frc^nch as to the Britisb^ yet when has any Paria 
market disclosed such a supply of fish as may be seen 
dmiy atBUUngsgate^ even after the hundreds of thoiK 

few eoupB, such as turtle^ which we possess in the 
greatest perfectiODj owing to our colonial trade, and 
ox tail^ mock turtle^ giblet, bare, pea^ and mutton 
ImdiiWealeomxfpeMtlieS^i^^ — hv^hilk^mtiamg 
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{ore, lobster sauce was excluded from her table. 
Dutch sauce is unquestionably more favourable to 
the flavour of all boiled fish. 

The French certiunly beat us in sturgeon cutlets, 
Jilets de sole, and bechamels o( fish. The oysters of 
Cancale, of Etretat, of Ostend, and Marenne, are 
equal, if not superior, to the generality of English 
oysters, because they are less artificially fed, and 
have not their flavour washed away. But if the 
London tradesmen would spare their oatmeal and 
fresh water, the Milton native oyster would be found 
superior to its Gallic brother. In other shell-fish, 
also, we have a decided superiority. The corpulent, 
respectable, full-fed crab is almost unknown to the 
Gauls, and they have but a small quantity of lobsters 
and prawns, but they cultivate the smaller cray-fish 
in great quantities — a fish which is not common in 
England. Nor is there anything in French cookery 
equal to our barons of beef, our noble sirloins, our 
exquisite haunches, and saddles, and legs, and loins 
of Southdown mutton ; our noble rounds of boiled 
beef, and those prime five guinea haunches of venison, 
which one sees from June till September, at the esta- 
blishments of the Messrs. Grove, at Charing Cross 
and Bond Street. In cutlets of all kinds, in fricassees^ 
in ragoutSy in salmis^ quenelles^ purees ^ Jilets ^ and more 
especially in the dressing of vegetables, our neigh- 
bours surpass us ; but we roast our game more per- 
fectly, and can hash mutton and venison better than 



mf 0116 of the niTmds of Ffeack oookib In 

or fre^linf sj^, E norland la not to compare with France; 
jmd a French poularde of La Brease or du Mana is 
Hwdi ftll tlie Dorkiog fowl faatohid iince die time of 

be more luxurious, more varied, more palatable, 
more fair and dainty to look on than our ruder, more 
iimplej more frugal, and lesi liuraxiow Mtehen, jrel 

-4 

Wt olime&ta (with ^ iiiiglBuastsi|Miiiii^w 'Otir Teg&» 

tables) are infinitely more TiutritioUB, and to Englissh 
aiomachfij at least, just as easy of digestiou^ — ^perhapa, 
iadbod^ eaitor 0i6 fla(^ fei&ad andiwImAI 
Iliipa> of our livelier neighbours It mmm nadoitliiedlj 

desirable tlut we should learn a little from them in 
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twenty years^ owing to frequent intercommunica- 
tion, such has been the rapid progress that one may 
fancy oneself dining in the Bue de Bourbon^ the 
Rue de Grenelle, or the Rue St. Florentine in- 
stead of in Grrosvenor or Belgrave-square or Park 
Lane ; but still while anything is imperfect^ some- 
thing remains to be done, and with the continuation 
of peace, we may look forward with hopefulness, not 
alone to a more extended commerce, but to an im- 
proved cookery. No one desires to see Englishmen 
gluttons, gourmands, or refined sensualists, but only 
to see lliem adopt some few culinary improvements 
which would contribute to their material comfort, to 
their physical health, and to their mental enjoyment 
Comer & gusto y vestir al uso,** is philosophy in 
England as well as in Sptdn. Dr. Johnson declared 
that the subject on which a man most frequently and 
most earnestly thought was his dinner, and the great 
leviathan spoke truly in so far as he was personally 
concerned. " I could," says he, " write a better book 
of cookery than has ever yet been written ; it should 
be a book on philosophical principles ; I would tell 
what is the best butcher's meat, the proper seasons 
of different vegetables, and then how to roast and 
boil and to eompound." 

Would that the doctor had lived to complete the 
task. The work would have been as useful as po- 
pular, and as well executed as the dictionary ; and 
there can scarcely be a doubt that it would be com- 
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prehensiTe and cosmopolitaiL in ita character^ and 
fti iti d^bOIi. Such ft work 
yet xemainfl to be written^ and the onlj wonder i% 
tliHt it lias not been long eince attempted and accoifr' 
pUehed. When it is considered timt no body of men 
in this our country, from a pariah veatiy to tibe Ish 
perial ParliMaent, wi moet on any publie oocaeion 
without dining together — -that the Whigs dine with 
Lord John Buaaell, the Conservatives with Lord 
Derby» liiid tiMicih witii any leader of tii9if% 
if mf m^ there be^ with a good houae and oelliir 
and a good cook — it must be considered that the art 
of dining ("Tart de la gueule," m Montaigne saye) is 
im« nf wmA tmportaat haiea of repreewtatpe 
goTemmen^ and it dioald mot be wltlMiiit its pro- 
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French tyranny, and think French military glory— 
which is but a velvety euphemism for French brigand- 
age and French invasion — should be put down by the 
comity of nations, and the strong will and strong arm 
of all mankind — yet I am of opinion that there is much 
in the French kitchen which might be advantageously 
transplanted and successfully imitated in this coun- 
try. But as nations cling with constancy to their 
old culinary customs, and as systems of cookery often 
survive systems of polity, I am not very hopeful as to 
any immediate change. A new cookery book,ho wever, 
pointing out the respective merits of the French and 
English culinary art, is a work greatly and urgently 
wanted. The Peel Tariff, or free trade, will never 
have a fair trial till such a publication sees the light. 
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all artides of consumption, and contains a greater 
number and yariety of markets, which are better 
supplied. We greatly surpass the French in mut- 
ton, we produce better beef. Iamb, and pork, and 
are immeasurably superior both in the quantity and 
quality of our fish, our venison, and our game, yet 
we cannot compare, as a nation, with the higher, the 
middle, or the lower classes in France, in the science 
of preparing our duly food. The only articles of 
food in the quality of which the French surpass us 
are Teal and fowl, but such is the skill and science 
of their cooks that with worse mutton, worse beef, 
and worse lamb than ours, they produce better chops, 
cutlets, steaks, and better made dishes of every na- 
ture and kind whatsoever. In friccuseesy ragouts^ 
salmis, quenelles, purees ^filets, and more especially in 
the dressing of vegetables, our neighbours surpass 
us. If o good reason can be alleged why we should 
not imitate them in a matter in which they are per- 
fect, or why their more luxurious, more varied, more 
palatable, and more dainty cookery, should not be 
introduced more generally among the higher and 
nodddle classes. 

The object of sensible people should be to adopt 
all that is good in the cookery of both nations. 
While English soups, such as ox tail, mock turtle, 
giblet, hare, pea soup, and mutton broth have their 
merits, the French potages d. la reine, a la Conde, a la 
JuUennej and the various purees should not be for- 



gifttoi^ Wh3ft» ilw; fte fmtiixssi Mok m^y find 

copious receipts in English cookery books for ^ 
boiliiig of turbot, co(l-fish, johii*doreyj and salmon, 
m the EngltBh md Dutch fashion, the sturgeoa cut^ 
lets of ^ Fmich, $mA ihmr^lfeei mi i&Amidi of 
fiih should be also in trod need to English favour and 
attention from French cookery books. Our barons of 
beef^ our noble sirloinsi our exquisite haunches^ g ad*^ 
Ug&s ud lobs €i 8(m&iimm iiiittioti« 0117 ia4MH 
toundfl of boiled beefj and tho«e haunchefl of British ■ 
venison, the envy and admiration of the world, are 
worthy of the highest praise. But, 00 the other hand^ m 
lim g^A foil aux Aflneoff Unm crngbt to nuiit^ 
t Jimmrably known to the Eiui^ahman, as well 
the ^fikt dc bmifj an excellent every -day ditih in 
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in the substantial solidity and simplicitj of the En- 
glish kitchenj and all that is most variedy delicate, 
and harmoniously combined in the kitchen of the 
French. Both are excellent in their way, and there 
are already many separate treatises on each ; but a 
fusion or combination of the two systems ought now 
to be attempted. K any professed cook or amateur 
succeeds in causing an abandonment of all that is 
coarse and unwholesome in the English kitchen, and 
in introducing all that is light, elegant, and varied 
in the French, he will have accomplished a great 
object, and have done the health of diners-out and 
dinner-givers equal service* It is the greatest 
mistake, in a medical point of view, to suppose that 
an unvaried uniformity of food contributes either to 
health or to comfort Variety is as necessary to the 
stomach as change of scene, or change of study to 
the mind, and that variety should be placed in our 
day within the reach of as many as possible. 

As there is scarcely an English family among the 
higher or middle classes who does not number among 
its members a retired military or civil servant of the 
East India Company, or a retired naval officer or 
Indian merchant, it would be advisable to introduce 
a chapter in any coming cookery book on Anglo- 
Indian cookery. Mulligatawney soup, and curries, 
and pUlaus^ are exceedingly wholesome. 

Neither the Spanish, the Portuguese, the Russian, 
nor the Polish cookery are deserving of general com- 



which haire obtained a more genml zepttteftpQlj^ 

worthy of attention and ailoj^tion. 

Cookery ie^abore all otbersj a traditional and prac- 
tical art, and imlera receipti htm etood the tevt nf 
time and experience, and general approval, they 
are little wartli. Cookery books are, lor the most 
part^ copies of each other; and the first cookery book 
is only ikb mmt origiiud, beoaaae we oamiDt tiwa 
the plagiarism beyond tha peaSoi when ptintiiig wm 
invented. But there h little doubt, that in the rolls 
of great bouaea, and in the muniment rooma of col-^ 
leges^ halls, and religious estabKahmenl^, would be 
fonnd in vellum manusoript every receipt fmblkfaed 
in the fir^t EnglUh cookery book. And the pla- 
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cookery are^ Yatel, La Chapelle^ Grimed de la Eej- 
nidre, Beauvilliers^ Ude, Laguipierre^ Car^me, and 
Plomeret; but receipts of more general utility for 
the public at large will be found in the Cuisinier 
Boyal ^ and the Cuisiniere Bourgeoise." 

Many of the receipts of Car^me require alterations 
and additions^ but some may be adopted in their en- 
tirety. Of Car6me*s cookery, however, the distinguish- 
ing characteristic is profuse expenditure. In order to 
render such a system not merely easy of adoption, 
but possible, men cooks, splendid establishments, and 
colossal fortunes must become much more universal 
than they ever have been or ever can be. 

The object of all should now be not to render the 
introduction of French cookery difficult and expen- 
sive, but easy, and within the reach of persons of mo- 
derate fortune. 

The present age is distinguished as an age of rapid 
progress, and the improvements suggested now may, 
in this day of easy and inexpensive communication 
with the Continent, become permanently rooted to 
the British soil before 1869. 
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INNER 18 unquestionably the most im- 
portant and iubstantial meal of the twoj 
thr6d| or imi im wlmh latTilifeed vim 
indulgesa 4od it ia a which any 

healthful and laboriou& person (whether his labour be 
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suited his palate and his appetite than the great mass 
of mankind. The Doctor laughed at those who 
affected not to care for dinner^ and asserted that from 
having long thought on the subject, he could write 
a better cookery book than had ever appeared in his 
day, because it would be written on philosophical 
principles. The late Sydney Smith, too, one of the 
ablest and wittiest men of our own generation, laid 
great stress on the importance of dinner to the pro- 
per performance of our most serious duties and func- 
tions ; and there can be no doubt that the Canon of 
St. Paul's had reason on his side. Every sensible 
and thoughtful man is, in truth, aware how much 
better he is able to speak, or to write, or take his 
part in conversation and debate after a satisfactory 
meal, which pleased his palate, and suited and satis- 
fied his appetite, than after a cold, a comfortless, or 
an unrelbhed dinner. The result can be explained on 
purely medical and physiological grounds, and need 
not be further laboured in a work of this kind. 
Suffice it to say, however, that in ancient, mediasval, 
and modem times, some of the most scientific and 
learned men have not disdained to write on dinners. 
I need but mention the treatise of Apicius, who lived 
in the time of Augustus, "De Re Culinaria;"* the 
treatise of Nonius, a learned Antwerp physician of the 
sixteenth century, "De Re Cibarift;" and the more 



* Tbifl was fint printed at Milan, in 1498. 
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modern treatise of Lemery, phy eician of Louis XIV*, 

Bleu at Fttri& Lemerf poMidied his ^ 3^wt£ dhft 
Alimens/Mn 1702. Contf^mporaueonsly with hinij 
floQiialied Dr, Lister^ Pbjgician to our own Queen 
Aimej wlio winote m cookery book in 1705, and 
l l^phrastSe tawalatmii of the work of A^^h 
under the titlcj " Dc Obsonim ct Condiment is sive 
Ue Arte Coqubaria*" In the reiga of George IV-t 
IlPi Kitcheoer mi hsit a dozen of his hrediren of tihe 
Sm^tyhk Pari% wrote disquiBttionaliy upon oookmj; 
and J in our own day, Dr^. Pereira and Lankester 
have written valuable treatises on food, with a view 
that we ahould employ euoh a diet and regimen sail 
most eondDdve to health* The trnth li that we tunil 
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season between April and July^ we should bear off 
the bell against the world ; but the general cookery 
of a great capital containing nearly three millions of 
souls cannot be properly judged by the superior 
cookery of about three hundred first-rate houses, in 
all of which accomplished French or French-trained 
men cooks officiate. The dinners given at such 
houses present the substantial solidity, as well as 
the gracefulness, lightness, and science of French 
cookery, and display a combination as rare as nutri- 
tious, as desirable as delightful. But if we descend 
in England beyond the upper ten thousand, though 
the fried and roast are generally excellent, the attend- 
ance good, and the display of glass, crystal and plate 
much greater and better kept, than in any other 
country and capital in the wx)rld, yet the cookery 
is not to be compared to the finer cuisine bourgeoise 
of Paris. The professional and learned classes at 
Paris, as well as the class of superior traders, all 
feast at a cuisine y which, for its science, its relishing 
and appetizing qualities, greatly surpasses ours. In 
moderate houses in Paris there is far less pretension 
than there is among us. For instance, an eminent 
lawyer, doctor, or publisher, will give you at a small 
friendly dinner of four or six, a good soup, a good 
fish plain or dressed, a good roti^ and a couple of side 
dishes, all of which are excellent in their way, with 
a scUmi of game and a couple of entremets quite per- 
fect of their kind, and this at an expense of little 



70 JJinmrM mtd Di u& r '^/ ii t tMffM 

wMm ihm one bilf of wh^ m Ei^fioh diantf 45oti& 

There IS on the table plenty for every gueat ; but the 
beauty of such dinners ia, that nearly every morsel 
ia eaten up. There are a few good difihes well cooked^ 
m& trefybody nlkifaflQ Ma portlm. The wim^ 
UqueurSj and coffee are all good. j 

In sonfie of the very first houses in the Faubonrg 
St Germain, at a 8tnali party you seldom see more 
ikm W& mm ierrmtt, mi oftea only nm. Ammg 
professional men living in the neighbourhood of the .| 
Palais de Justice, the Cfiausst^e d^Antin.the Faubourg 
St, Uonor^j or the Marais, the attendance is gene- 
ft% hf^m/emm <b dlar^» ud«d by wluht would k 
tliB Oiniil^ be called a parlour xnaiAj md who some* 
titiMif actd as the frmme de cAoin&rff of the lady of t)w^ 
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agents de Change, speculators on the Bourse^ railroad 
contractors, and persons connected with the Cridit 
Fancier and the Credit Mobilier make much display, 
and live fastly, though in bad taste ; many of them, 
poor and utterly unknown fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, now possess fine mansions, first-rate cooks, and 
live ct la LucuUus. 

But these men do not move in high or select so- 
ciety. They live among speculators and jobbers, 
and their tables are often presided over by some in- 
cognita of the demi-monde, some premiere danseuse 
of the opera, or some jeune premiere of the Varidti^s 
or the Vaudeville. 

The gentry and higher middle classes in Paris 
enjoy an exquisite and not expensive cuisine bour^ 
geaise, but English or foreigners are rarely met at 
their dinners. The truth is that few Englishmen 
speak the French language sufiiciently well or under- 
stand French domestic life so thoroughly as to relish 
French society. Notwithstanding the great inter- 
course that has prevailed between the two nations 
for nearly half a century, they do not mix well toge- 
ther socially. Englishmen, notwithstanding the ex- 
tended intercourse they have had with the Continent, 
still like to sit an hour or so over their wine, after the 
ladies have departed, whereas in Paris ladies and 
gentlemen leave the salU h manger^ or dinner table, 
together, and retire to another room to cofiee and con- 
versation. The coffee and liqueurs despatched, the 



dbmer oirelQ ia diaadTed by hoBt and gueeti eitlier ym* 
iiM&g fe.ilM lllMMij or to Mtm^M^ or iww»f 

where other friends are met. The result is, that after 
from two aod a half to three hours of agreeable oosr 
Tiviality^r oirde eepacatej mutuallj pleaaed wifli 
mi^ tAmim&pmAf mStS&nkA V^iie good dieei^ i 
the good converse, and the good coffee. The parties 
Bit down to their repast at or seveoj and separate at 
]ialf-paat eight or half^past ninet when it is not too late 
t&'^ to:^ Italiaa or Fr^ieh opeta^ or even to the 1 
Theatre du Palais BoyaT, tho Yaiideville, or the 
Vari4t^. There ia no torturing headache the next 
4Ay from thai ^^mm wino lulled pmrtg and them . 
IfiltWiiita time toi^ 111 ii'^titS^ I 

pie arrive in France af the very moincut invited' — -a 
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are sitting. The season may generally be described 
as extending from the middle of April to the middle 
of July^ a period of three months* Occasionally it 
begins a little earlier and ends a little later, but on 
an average of years it would be found that London 
is filled with the most distinguished visitors during 
these months* 

During the season of which I speak^ the prices of 
all table luxuries are enhanced, spring chickens as 
they are called costing generally about 12«. or 13^* 
the couple. Fashion, however, will exert its sway, 
and, totally irrespective of cost, diners dCapparaif 
or grand entertainments, are always given during 
this season. Covers are laid for twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen, eighteen, or twenty, as the case may be, 
though occasionally the number of guests is consider- 
ably larger. At regular dress dinners of this kind 
there is great magnificence, great luxury, all the 
primeurSy as the French call them, all the early fruits 
and vegetables, no matter what the cost, are provided 
and produced. Green peas are imported from Por- 
tugal, and asparagus from the same place, and from 
Hyeres, Nice, &c. Most of the nobility and gentry 
are enabled to supply themselves from their country 
seats with hot-house grapes and pines ; but, to such 
as are not, Covent Grarden,* and the best fruiterers 
of London are always open, and in no country in the 
world do you find, if prepared to incur the expenditure, 
finer fruits (especially hot-house fruits) than in Eng- 



t4 Dinmn and IHnnsr^mnff, 

laiu]^ thiMlgk finer Tegetablee are to be found in llli 

At the grand dmnere of which I speak the custom 
has been, and still in a great degree is, to divide the 
dinner into several courses^ but this is a practice euper- 
Jiiiediiif^teiiiihl^ peoliiaiM^ ei^etue. ^EbM , 
may be incurred vikm tliGre fife Iftige establishmenta i 
and colossal fartunea (aa there are in England in 
a greater degree than in any country in the world), 

hopeless, rather than to please or satisfy your golflH 
but as in the great majority of cases the fortunes and^ 
the desires of men are moderate, it seems to me it j 

toOf to aUow of but two oouraes as in France. In 
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beef, &c.; whereas in January or February there 
may be an ox-tail, a mock turtle, a gravy or a giblet 
or a grey pea soup, with a variety of game, such as 
partridges, black cock, wild duck, snipe, and wood- 
cock, not procurable in April or May. Persons giv- 
ing dinners should, of course, consider the season. 

Men of rank and fortune who keep a regular house 
steward or mattre (Thdtel have this trouble taken off 
tiieir hands, for a confidential servant, or a French 
chef de cuisine arranges with the master of the estab- 
lishment or the lady of the house what is to be the 
menu or bill of fare; but persons of two or three 
thousand a year, or of one thousand a year (and such 
persons now give occasional dinners, vicing with those 
of ten and twenty times their fortune) cannot afford 
to keep French men cooks, or to maintain extensive 
establishments. It is therefore necessary, unless 
these gentlemen be supplied by Gunter, Bridgeman, 
or some other tradesmen, at so much per head, that 
he should know how to order a dinner. 

In the case of men of moderate fortune, it is very 
likely a first-rate man cook, French or English, will 
be introduced for the occasion, and come the day be- 
fore the dinner to make preliminary arrangements, 
and to give directions to, and to aid the ordinary 
woman cook of the household. Unless some such 
arrangement as this be adopted, a dinner cannot be 
very satisfactory, and probably it would be better for 
persons who have to give set dinners on certain occa- 
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8'ions twice or thrice a year, and who cannot fully 
rely on their own English female cook, and the pro- 
fessed man cook brought in to assist and superintend, 
to contract with some renowned undertaker or entre- 
preneur of dinners, such as Gunter, Staples, Bathe and 
Breach, &c., to supply the party of twelve or twenty, 
as the case may be, at so much a head, exclusive of 
wine. 

In arrangements such as this much trouble is saved 
to the man of small fortune, and there is no waste, 
for the provider of the dinner removes the debris on 
the very night of the feast, or early the following 
morning. Why, however, it will be asked, should 
persons of a couple or three thousand a year give so 
pretentious and costly a dinner ? Because every one 
in England tries to ape the class two or three degrees 
above him in point of rank and fortune, in style of 
living, and manner of receiving his friends. Thus 
it is that a plain gentleman of moderate fortune, or a 
professional man making a couple of thousands a 
year, having dined with a peer of £50,000 a year in 
Grosvenor Square or Belgravia, seeks when he him- 
self next gives a dinner, to imitate the style of the 
Marquis, Earl, or Lord Lieutenant of a county with 
whom he has come into social contact. The attempt 
is a great mistake, and generally a failure ; for unless 
there be a unity and completeness, an ensemble in 
such a feast, it is a misadventure. In a party of 
twenty at one of these great houses there are from a 
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dozen to fifteen servants, exclusive of the butler and 
under-butler, waiting at table, and where is the man 
of three thousand or six thousand a year who could 
afford such a retinue of liveried lackeys I The keep, 
liveries, beer-money, and wages of a dozen livery ser- 
vants of this kind, would amount to from i)1600 to 
:S2000 a year alone. Is it not therefore folly for 
gentlemen of small means, or for struggling profes- 
sional men, to seek to vie with, by aping, these mag- 
nates. Let the great brewers, the great bankers, the 
great merchants, and the great railway contractors 
and millionaires, vie with them if it pleaise them, but 
let men of mind and brain not attempt it. Even in 
the case of millionaires, the essay at rivalry is rarely 
successful. There is ostentation without ease, ele- 
gance, good breeding, or good taste, and the parvenu 
too often appears in all his disagreeable hideousness 
and self-sufficiency. It were far better if men of 
moderate fortune would attempt less. The success 
of a dinner does not depend in the least on two soups, 
two fishes, two removes, and eight entrees^ but on 
having sufficient on table the best of its kind, and 
thoroughly well dressed. Better far have one first- 
rate soup and one good fish, such as turbot or salmon, 
than a multiplicity of dishes, unless you have good 
cooks and a retinue of servants, and all the acces- 
sories of a first-rate establishment. It is within the 
power of every gentleman of fair means to give a 
good soup, a good fish, a couple of removes, and four 



^iln&f fd; the fo«t oo^QT«^ ud it eoi^ of «aiiD 
fMa^ • ixmpto of remoye^wd H finr anfrmieiitl I 
the second OowsSj and what can nnv reasonable man 
1^ ant in addition ? If the dinner be composed e^clu* 
sively of English, let the remove be m faannch or 
saddle of mutton, a roaat turkey and ham^ a btaked i 
leg of mutton^ a fillet or a sirloin of beef, and surely 
there is enough to create " a eoul under the ribs of 
dmJth^ with the m^/4i§ «£ lamb, ]iiiitUm« and veil 
cuiielit^ «M Meta of ^eaaaats^ ptd am wmiw Mat^ 
quette^ of sweetbreads anxl such like. In Aprils May* 
June« and July, fricasseex of chickens, leverets^ 
pigeona, fillete of rabbits, wiUi c^naiUj ducklmgs, 
totkey poidti, and gifib«a firwb may be mew^A \ 
entreet ajidflecond coursea ; while in August there w 
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It is said that the number present at these dinners 
riiould not be less than the graces, nor more than the 
muses. There is a good deal of truth in this. Con- 
versation cannot be general or quite unrestrainedj 
where the company exceeds eight or ten. In a party 
of sixteen or twenty you are forced to converse with 
your neighbours on either side, or with the gentleman 
opposite to you. The master of a feast should take 
care in selecting his guests, whether in a large or in a 
small party, but more particularly in a small party — 
that they should be people of analagous tastes. In 
most cases it would not very well answer to place 
a Puritan side by side with a High Churchman— or 
a peace-at-any-price man next an engineer officer, 
earnest in the pursuit of his profession. An Allopa- 
thist should not be united en petit comite with a 
Homoeopathist ; nor a whig of the old school with 
a violent radical. The great object is to pair amiable, 
pleasant and agreeable men, who have travelled much 
and lived in the world, and pleasant and agreeable 
women. A good talker at a dinner-table is a great 
acquisition, but good listeners are not less essential. 

But your good talker should be an urbane and po- 
lite man^ not bumptious and underbred. Barris- 
ters and travelled physicians are generally excellent 
company^ though the former not seldom monopolise 
too much of the conversation, and give it occasionally 
a shoppy air. If the object of dining be to secure 
the greatest quantity of health and enjoyment, such 



widts «re mem to be ftttai&ed at mal^ tiita 

kept — to iiJ^e llic language of the late Mr, Walker, 
io stately diirance," The easeBce of a good dlimer, 
Hi thf oulifaor of the OrlgjDal'* fienalilf remark^ m 
miSk^ h ikmld be wilhoii^ a^mifmy/^ find tioit joo 
idl^ilrid have wlifit yoa ^vant wllM von want it.'* 
JSS^ cannot have at a ceremonial and formal 
Xi^lldoii dimLetj where jou are enemnbered wiA 
Iidj^ «fif ' «rs%oi iflimiii to do uiyiliii^ for yota^ 
self- At small very-day dinners, you may have 
every thing upon the table that is wanted at 
the time ; thus for ealmon you would hare lobst^i 
lirfi#iigf butter, or indkla laaoe^ myvm isi^ 
pti^f;^&0ftycnnc, chill vinegar, ific^d cucumberi 
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would not* have it inferred, that a large income 
and a first-rate man cook are indispensable to the 
giving of good dinners. There are now several 
Schools of Cookery in London, from some of which 
one can obtain regularly educated female cooks, and 
it is quite posable, with small establishments and 
small fortunes, to give comfortable and even elegant 
dinners, in which the English style shall be diversified 
by the French. But in these small establishments too 
much should not be attempted. Everything savour- 
ing of too much state and over-display should be 
discarded. The dishes should be choice, but limited 
in number, and the wines more remarkable for their 
excellence than their variety. It is the exquisite 
quality of a dinner or a wine that pleases us, not the 
number of dishes, nor the number of vintages. The 
late Earl of Dudley was wont to say, that a good 
soup, a small turbot, a neck of venison, and ducklings 
¥rith green peas, or chicken with asparagus, or an 
apricot tart, was a dinner for an emperor !" and to my 
thinking it was far too good for most emperors past 
and present. 

I have already observed, that in my mind the 
really fine cuisine baurgeoise of good houses in France is 
perfection, and I do not despair of seeing such cookery 
infinitely more generally used in England than it 
ever has been ; but the more expensive French cookery 
is never likely to become generally prevalent amongst 
us. Cardme tells us that at grand balls and dinners he 

o 
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meA io nmt Inrkeya onlj for hia aoupA mid 
iMittil^ Md li^^dkB aa mhiMf of two» four, ttud 

a^dozen fowb^ as though they were had for eighteen 
peooe a piece^ in&tead of costing at the cheapest lEte 

111 Wf«alif« CM nernr t}Qeoiii6 gemendiR^ 

country, C^lr^]lln tolb how he formed his consommes, 
and though doubtlesa they were better flavoured and 
proaeoted a mora gulden ^ppearaaee tliaii llie psts^ 
ii^ «f mmmab6h 7^ wo bugMge laf 

"^^lll^ urn ejtli&led, and Tonifiiied hence — 
4. llbirt, aw«el odMf afe « fill ^1^^ 

Xhera a^i however, many things in ^i^Sk«iik 

kitchen which are daily coming into more general 
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as well as an ordinary French cook. Yet, what an ex- 
cellent thing this for breakfast or lunch when one is 
tired of a boiled egg, of a slice of cold ham, beef, or 
tongue, or of a mutton chop, beefsteak, or cold game pie. 

A morning's meal is no unimportant thing to a 
man who has to appear in half a dozen causes in a 
crowded court, who has to visit five-and-twenty 
patients, or to get through half a dozen Blue-books 
before he goes down to a Parliamentary Committee 
at the House of Lords or Commons. Our mental 
energies, in a great degree, depend on our physical 
condition and well-being ; and the physical condition 
of that man, be he peer, senator, advocate, or doctor, 
who, for half a dozen days, has had an indifferent 
breakfast or dinner, cannot be good. 

In asking people to dinner, you should put to your- 
self the question, Why do I ask them and unless 
the answer be satisfactory, they are not likely to con^ 
tribute much to the agreeability and sociality of the 
entertainment They may be ornamental ; it may be 
necessary, in a give-and-take sense, to have them in 
return for a dinner already long received and digested ; 
but, unless they are sensible, social, unaffected, and 
clever men, they are not likely to contribute much 
to the hilarity of the entertainment. You may ask 
a man because he is a hon vivant^ because he is a 
racanteury because he talks brilliantly and eloquently, 
because he is a wit, because he is a distinguished 
traveller, poet, historian, or orator, or because he is 
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a good-natured popular nian^ a bon mfant^' or, wbat 

ask any, however much above the average^ who lit 
prigj wild 19 pretentiouSj who is disputatiouSj or who 
la underbred, Keyer introduce to your table men 
wto bM^iiM^l^ ^ngs, hahiti, mam«!% weekwlm^ 
oaiim of gentlemem— I bad almcwt eaid, the birdi nf 
a gentleman ; but it muat be reraemberoJ tliat nature 
noir and again prodiioei Bome magnificent gpecimens 
^iv^Kmebodf \m <^«d *^6<id jUmigbty 's genHe- 
men." But these are the exceptional not tbe rule ; 
for it will generally be found that men of gentle birth 
are alBO men of gentle breeding. The ooij two poii^ 
lively ^M^WmA in-brod sMi I 
In socielj were men of some ability^ who had pr^ 
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pared in the great cities of Italy, and more especially 
at Naples and Turin. 

Italian ices and confectionary are worthy of all 
praise ; but, as the nation is not a dinner-giving nation, 
we have little or nothing to adopt from them. Some 
of their sausages are extremely good and appetizing. 

The Spaniards are as little of a dinner-giving 
people as the Italians. Though every Spaniard tells 
you, with asseverating protestations, Mi casa sta k la 
dispocion di usted," yet this means nothing whatever, 
for assuredly you are never destined to eat or drink 
within his four walls, unless it be a cup of cold water. 
The only national dishes of any note in Spain, are 
the oUa and the pucherOy and neither would be relished 
by Englishmen of well-educated palates. 

Germany has littie to teach us in the way of 
cookery. On the banks of the Rhine they dress a 
carp well, with both sweet and sour sauce ; but, for 
my own part, I prefer a Rhenish carp served in Paris 
by a French cook. German sauer kraut, with Ham- 
bro' beef, may be said to be a national dish, and right 
good the Hambro' salt beef is; but few English- 
men like either $auer kraut or potato salad — a dish of 
Fatherland. German batter and German horse- 
radish sauce, made with cream, and also the cherry- 
sauce, so common, is not despicable with certain 
meats ; but, on the whole, German cookery is not 
either el^ant or palatable. 

It may be thought that my condemnation of Ger- 
man cookery is too sweeping* It is not without full 
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experience I speak of it, for I have lived in every 
capital town of Germany. At Dresden, many years 
ago, I rented a house in the Neu Markt, of the cook 
of Madame de Stael, and he furnished the best-dressed 
dinners I saw in Germany. At Vienna, among the 
Ambassadors of the five Great Powers, and among 
some of the Hungarian and Bohemian nobility, first- 
rate dinners are given, dressed by French cooks ; but 
this is not the cookery of the nation at large, nor 
even of the well-to-do and easy portion of it. Ca- 
r^me was a considerable time at Vienna, as cook of 
the late Marquis of Londonderry, and he liked Vienna 
very well ; but he says that the beef, mutton, and 
veal are very indifferent, badly bled, and disagreeable 
to dress. " There are wanting at Vienna," says Ca- 
rSme, the truffles of France, and the fish of the sea.'* 
3ut, though these wants are now speedily supplied 
by rail, the general cookery is not good. 

The best and truest account of German cookery is 
given in the " Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau." 

During the fashionable season," says the author, 
the dinner at Langenschwalbach is at one o'clock. 
Seated at the table of the Allee Saal, I counted one 
hundred and eighty people at dinner in one room. 
To say in a single word whether the fare was bad or 
good would be quite impossible, it being so com- 
pletely different from anything ever met with in 
England. To my simple taste, the cookery is most 
horrid ; still there were now and then some dishes, 
particularly sweet ones, which I thought excellent. 
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With respect to the made-dishes^ of which there were 
a great variety, I beg to record a formula which is 
infalJible ; the simple rule is this — let the stranger 
taste the dish, and if it be not sour, he may be quite 
certun that it is greasy : again, if it be not greasy, 
let him not eat thereof, for then it is sure to be sour. 
With regard to the order of the dishes, that too is 
unlike anything Mrs. Glasse ever thought of: after 
soup, which all over the world is the alpha of the 
gourmand's alphabet, the barren meat from which the 
said soup has been extracted is produced ; of course 
it is dry, tasteless, withered-looking stuff, which a 
Grosvenor Square cat would not touch with its whis- 
kers; but this dish is always attended by a couple of 
satellites — ^the one, a quantity of cucumber stewed 
in vinegar ; the other, a black greasy sauce ; and if 
you dare accept a piece of this flaccid beef, you are 
instantly thrown between Scylla and Charybdis, for 
80 sure as you decline the indigestible cucumber, 
souse comes into your plate a deluge of the sickening 
grease. After the company have eaten heavily of mes- 
ses, which it would be impossible to describe, in comes 
some nice salmon — then fowls — then puddings- 
then meat again — then stewed fruit ; and after the 
English stranger has fallen back in his chair quite 
beaten, a leg of mutton majestically makes its appear- 
ance I The pig who lives in his sty would have some 
excuse, but it is really quite shocking to see any 
other animal overpowering himself at midday with 
such a mixture and superabundance of food. Yet 
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this ia to the mineral waters of Langen&chwalbach, 
if the Naiads of the Pauline can be of real servioe to 
a stomach full of tinegar and greosej how mudk i 
fitbdtaally onghl^^^ to t^okoir up tiie innde d 
wlio baa tenie enough to sue them in formi pampi 
The quantity of fat and lard uaed in Gennaxi i 
erj, mage eopeciallj in oooking fegetabbey 3 




. We may borrow from the Dutch kitchen somethmg 
m fish soups. The Dutch eel soup ib rich, full of 
flaTOUTi and yerj nounahing ; and the Boup of her 
MQ0» eilled BtiiotiEA wa&^ ftepm&i miik 
aoft roes of herrings generally^ and ft qm0 tsi l 
is hy no means deepicable. 
I have also, after tossing on the Germ An Ocean, eB- 
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tiie barek^ the Polish soup^ which is fermented, is little 
likely to please an English or a French palate. 

While Cardme admits that the Russians have a 
few national dishes, he properly says these do not 
constitute a system of cookery. Their butcher's 
meat, he adds, is very indifferent, their pullets are 
poor and smalL The mutton consumed in St. Peters- 
burgh comes from the interior, and is often, like the 
salmon, frozen. 

From the Turkish and Indian cookery we may 
adopt much more than from the Russian. Di^ pilau 
and kahbs of Turkey are very relishing, and so are 
the fish and vegetable curries of India — ^the pish 
poshes, pepper pots, and cutcharees and country cap- 
tains. The Indian mulligatawney soup is excellent 
in the damp and cold weather, from the beginning of 
November to the end of February. 

For ordinary dinners, English gentlemen should 
prefer simplicity and excellence to variety. Simpli- 
city and convenience have triumphed in dress, and 
wiU sooner or later in dinners. 
' The circular form seems the most desirable in a 
dinner-table ; and with respect to setting it out, I 
would say with the late Mr. Walker, nothing should 
be placed on it but what is wanted. The great ob- 
ject of meeting round table is to have free and unre- 
strained communication and hilarity, and these are 
impeded by plateaus, dormants, and centre-pieces. 

I have not said a word of bachelors' dinners, 
though of all dinners in the world they are the plea- 
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they succeed. Another reason of the success of 
bachelora' entertainments arises from the fact tliat 
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kitchen is not too far removed from the eating 
Iour« Everything eomea up "screeching hot," m 
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m |qf|klflM4liffn» «t gmit dioiim. Centre- 
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ON LATnrO OUT A TABLE. 




I II E manner of laying out a table is nearlj 
the same in all parts of the United King- 
dam: yet there are trifling local pecu-, 
I'Sirities to which the mistress of a house 
must attend. A centre ornament^ whether it be a 
dormant, a plateau, an epergne, or a candelabrum, is 
found so convenient, and contributes so much, in the 
opinion of some, to the good appearance of the table, 
that a dinner is seldom or never set out without some- 
thing of this kind. Of late years people who give 
dinners give them what is called ^ la Russe ; but if you 
ask nine out of every ten what they mean by dining d, 
la jRusscy they are unable to tell you. All they can say 
ifll, that there is nothing on the table but flowers and 
fruits, that the dishes are carved on the sideboard and 
handed about to the guests. This fashion still con- 
tinues, but I never could see any good reason for its 
introduction. It seems to me exceedingly odd that a 
a people, like the English, who, for certainly five 
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givinir — a people whoj a century ago, were plunged 
in the deepeet barbanBrn^ aad whoj m jetj are scjircelj J 
hiir civiKMd. Even iKW lifae BttisliM Iiato mtA 
#eir ki^pugo word whk3i eanreyi tlM Mcs of 
^eiitleman,and the title of Prince, so common amons^t 
ibmn, ifl not much more than a hundred jears old j 
Coactft'Of flfiw wfliPe flfat botiifi In BiMk only dbool f 
eighty fi^m^iffh they were then introduced by 
the German idTaitim% iiritti wliioli dm Bumi ^ J 
abouodfi, ^ 

Bi #« %i ^ Bbte^ GhMt, Ag^m oeDtafjr 
and a half «go» ^ Bueeian Boyars (the anlf iidtt 
nohility, properly epeaking^ Russian), were so very 
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profbrion and a great expenditure on their dinners, 
there was nothing like elegance or good taste. The 
earlier Russian cookery of a century ago was adopted 
firom tiie Dutch and the Germans, and all that is 
Taluable in the later Bussian cookery has been adopted 
firom the French and the English kitchens. 

It residts from serving dinners h la Russe in Eng- 
land that the joints are frequently mangled, and you 
receive your portion lukewarm or cold. By carving 
and serving only one dish at a time also the dinner is 
unnecessarily prolonged to four hours instead of two 
and a half or three, and many more servants and 
attendants are necessary. In Bussia this is not an 
important consideration, for domestic service is per- 
formed by serfs, who receive merely nominal wages. 
Another reason against serving dinners h la Russe is, 
that those costly services of gold and silver plate 
which nearly every good family in England possesses, 
are not displayed under the new fashion, which, like 
crinoline, will have its long reign, and ultimately 
pass away. 

Utility should be the true principle of beauty, at 
least in affairs of the table, and, above all, in the sub- 
stantial first course. A very false taste, is, however, 
often shown in centre ornaments. Strange ill-assorted 
nosegays, and bouquets of artificial flowers, begin to 
droop or look fitded among hot steams. Ornamental 
articles of family plate, carved, chased, or merely 
plain, can never be out of place, however old-fashioned. 
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whicli fruits are eometimeF^ ^oen bedtk'cl The spark- 
ling imitation of froat^work^ which is given to pre* \ 
eemd fhtits and 0Amt iMx^i m w3» mwBmBSo^ I 
beautiful ; as are mmj of tli& Iriila fadoiq^&g 10 | 
French and Ittilian confectionary. 

Beautifully white damafik, and a greea cloth un* 

Ib all ranki, and &i dvaty fiunif , rat imp^taDl j 

art in honsekceping ia to make what remains frcm 
one day^B entertainment coutribute to the elegance Of 
plenty of the sexi dfty'a diimei^. Tbim ia a principle | 
nndmtood by pmama in the very higheat tanks «f 

eociety in France^ who maintain the most splendid 
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cutlets, 'psA^i.eAyfricandeauXy ftc, in as great variety as 
the number of dishes permits. For the second 
course, roasted poultry or game at the top and bottom, 
with dressed vegetables, omelets, macaroni, jellies, 
creams, salads, preserved fruit, and all sorts of sweet 
things and pastry are employed, endeavouring to give 
an article of each sort, as a jelly and a cream. This 
is a more common arrangement than three courses, 
which are attended with so much additional trouble 
both to the guests and servants. 

Whether the dinner be of two or three courses it is 
managed nearly in the same way. Two dishes of fish 
dressed indifferent ways, if suitable, should occupy the 
top and bottom ; and two soups, a white and a brown, 
or a mild and a high-seasoned, are best disposed on each 
side of the centre-piece : the fish-sauces are placed 
between the centre-piece and the dish of fish to which 
each is appropriate ; and this, with the decanted wines 
drunk during dinner, forms the first course. When 
there are rare French or Khenish wines, they are 
placed in the original bottles, in ornamented wine- 
vases, between the centre-piece and the top and bot- 
tom dishes ; or if four kinds, they are ranged round 
the plateau. If one bottle, it is placed in a vase in 
the centre. 

The second course at a purely English dinner, 
when there are three courses, consists of roasts and 
stews for the top and bottom ; turkey or fowls, or 
fricandeaux, or ham garnished, or tongue for the sides; 
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with mall madeHiicbii toir die oofmta, 
wreired dishwi u {iiktoi«eitiiy «f illy kind, r^^ii 

-fincassee of rabbita, stewed mushrooms, &c.j &c. 

The third Gourse eonaktB of gainei confectionary, 
Iba mem delieate vegBMAm dwem^ m like Wimnth 
flHy, puddings, creams, jdliea, et€. 

CarafFeSj with the tumblers belonging to and 
^ibced over them^ are laid at proper interv^ala. Where 
lil»fd^<}hampagne, &&i&e.A«»iemad, thej areliaiid<«| 
nrand lMliretotiii6 emamL A vmj bid ludiifr M 

for some years prevailed of not placing any wine on 
the table, thus leaving fan at the mercy of servaoti 
mha^m^ MM tmmd, ind ^eA mioely balf^ 
your^m Hdui 10 meant to^ be an imtation of the 

French system, but nothing can be more unlike the 
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houses, it is customary merely to hand quickly round 
a ghiss vessel or two filled with simple, or simply 
perfumed tepid water, made by the addition of a little 
rose or lavender water, or a home-made strained in- 
fufflon of rose-leaves or lavender spikes. Into this 
water each guest may dip the comer of his napkin, 
and with it refresh his lips and the tips of his fingers. 

The Dessert, at an English table, may consist 
merely of two dishes of fine fruit, for the top and 
bottom ; common or dried fruits, filberts, etc, for the 
comers or sides, and a cake for the middle, with ice- 
pails in hot weather. Liqueurs are handed round 
at this stage ; and the wines usually drank after 
dinner are placed, decanted, on the table along with 
the dessert The ice-pails and plates are removed as 
soon as the company finish their ice. This may be 
better understood by following the exact arrange- 
ment of what is considered a fashionable dinner of 
three courses and a dessert. 

Memorandum respecting Dinners. — To make your 
Bill of Fare according to the season and the number 
of your company. When you have two roasts, they 
should bear no resemblance to each other — one 
should be white and the other brown. 

It is not in general the custom to place the fish 
sauces on the table, except in establishments where 
there is a servant to every guest, but so placed they 
are always most accessible. It is a great convenience 
to have the sauce near you when you want it. 

H 
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tain an oil, which, in very warm weather, imparts a 
rancid and most unpleasant taste to the fish. Soles 
should never be salted. Mackerel, herrings, and 
pilchards cannot be dressed too soon. When eaten 
fresh caught, they are free from that oily taste 
which they sometimes acquire before they are even 
half a day out of the water. It may also be gene- 
rally remarked that neither a carp nor a red-muUet 
should ever be boiled. 

TuBBOT. — Choose a turbot by its plumpness, 
^thickness, and colour. It should be very white, fleshy, 
and firm. Observe whether its surface be covered 
with a round, swelling grain, an indication of its fine 
healthy condition. The moderate or even smaller 
size is to be preferred to the very large, which is al- 
most always dry, tasteless, and woolly. To be good, 
it should be plump, and the belly of a fine, opaque, 
light cream-colour. If of a bluish cast, like water 
tinged with milk, or thin, they are not good. A tur- 
bot ought to be bled near the tail as soon as taken, or 
it will assume a red tinge, impairing its appearance 
not only in the market, but at table. If necessary, 
turbot will keep for two or three days, and be in as 
high perfection as at first, if lightly rubbed over with 
salt, and carefully hung in a cold place. 

Skate. — The best skate are white and thick ; they 
should be kept a day or two before you dress them, 
otherwise they will eat tough. The she skate is the 
sweeter, especially if large. Skate is best during 
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and finen^ of the ekate depend^ in a conaider&hU 
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shell are, for the most part, rank and ill-favoured. 
Oysters taken in rivers where the waters are affected 
by copper mines are poisonous. This fish is never fit 
to be eaten if the shells open naturally. There is a 
fine-flavoured, delicate small oyster much in vogue 
at Grenoa, and a green finned oyster at Venice, both 
of which are good. The Irish and foreign oysters 
poeseas a firesh, natural, sea-water flavour, generally 
wanting in the English oyster, which is frequently 
spoiled by too much feeding and washing. We ad- 
vise all amateurs of oysters to obtain their supply 
direct from the boats at Billingsgate before they get 
into the hands of the retail dealer. 

Eels — are taken both in fresh water and the sea. 
The fresh-water eels are the best, and the silver eel 
among these should always be preferred. Buy them, 
if possible^ alive^ and in order to kill them, divide 
tlie spine just behind the head without severing it 
firom the body. They will die almost instantaneously. 
The freshness of the eel, like the lobster, is known 
by the vivacity of its motion, and its quality by the 
odoor of the skin* 

LiKO. — ^It is to be regretted that the ling, one 
of the finest fishes of the cod tribe, is not oftencr 
broaght to Billingsgate Market. It may be eaten 
finesh or salted, and will well bear transport fresh in 
the winter season from Cornwall to London. Like 
the ood, the ling has a fine sound, which may be 
dressed with the fish or salted. Ling varies in colour 
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ness of the liver iBdieates the good ooatiiiiSoii 
fish- When out of seaaon the liver is red, 

Sm£Lts — if goodj have a fine eilverjr hue, are very 
flm^ «ia bftTO ft fg&eiiJi^ laadd likd ettotiailnn 
newly cut They are eaoght in the Thames, and 
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^lii partieiilarly)j the scales brightj and the whole 
fish stiff. 1¥hcn just killed, there is a whitenessa 
between the flakesj which gives great finunesn; 

rich. The Thames and Chudchurch Bahnon bflu 
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Whitings. — Always buy whitings fresh. Having 
gatted them^ you can keep them two or three days 
in a cool place in the winter months. Never pur- 
chase iincleaned whiting unless it be perfectly fresh 
out of the water. The firmness of the body and fins 
is to be looked to^ as in herrings ; their high season 
is during the first three months of the year, but they 
may be had a great part of it Whiting is one of 
the most wholesome of fish, and is so light that phy- 
sicians recommend it to invalids when more solid 
nutriment is forbidden. The largest whiting are 
taken ofiT the coasts of Devon and Cornwall. They 
are in highest season from Michaelmas to February, 
shortly after which they begin to cast their spawn. 
Tliey are again fit for the table by the latter end of 
May or the beginning of June. 

It is not easy to distinguish the whiting from the 
codlin, but it is very necessary to be able to do so, 
as fishmongers have an ugly trick of substituting the 
one for the other. The codlin, however, has a beard, 
while the whiting is smooth. 

Cod. — Cod, skate, muds, and thornback should be 
in a state fit to criipp, and are so when the fish rises 
agun on being pressed with the finger. There are 
sixteen different species of cod taken on our coasts ; 
but the most esteemed is the Dogger Bank cod. 

This fish is best when thick towards the head, with 
a deep pit just behind it, and the flesh cuts white and 
clear. The fish should be perfectly stiiF. This af- 
fords a proof of its freshness, and of its eating firm. 
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bf^ghlf,. when fl:il)1iy tljcy aro not good. Cod ifl in* 
TariaWy j^ootl^ when the wc^ather 13 cold^ dry, and 
frosty i and it is in primest season during the penoda j 
Ijotidoii fubiombl^a dine hj cuidleJigtit — tiamd|^l 
from Nimiilhir to March* The larger cod, if in gooH 1 
order, are g^enenUIy tlie firmer and better flavoured 
fiah* The smaller cod-£i;h ore^ for the moat pait, 
iiilby ud watery^ though thest defeote snaj be i%j 
measure removed^ hy eprinkluig tfllllivief tiw \ 
few days before it is cooked. 

Stueqedk — whea goodi baa a fine blue im j 
ymm ud gria^i 11 iMPoim or yelknriah cast in * 
parts denote a Imd fish ] if kept too long this 
has a disagreeable taint. The flesh niu^t be 
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be chosen like a cod, by the thickness and depth of 
the body, and fukiess at the poll. The freshness of 
a haddock may be ascertained by the redness of the 
gills and brightness of the eyes. 

Sole. — A sole should be chosen in the same manner 
as a turbot. The smallest soles are of the sweetest 
and best flayour for frying. If you wish to boil your 
fish, choose a large Dover or Torbay sole. They are 
in season nearly the whole year, but are best at Mid- 
smnmer. Soles are usually skinned on the dark side 
only ; the scales on the white side should be carefuUy 
remoYed, which is often done in a very slovenly 
manner, and sometimes omitted altogether. The 
•oles of the west of England and of Ireland, are 
quite tUfferent from the sole sent to the London 
market, being a much richer and thicker fish, with a 
Uack skin. For invalids or persons of a delicate 
stomach, the smaller and whiter sole is preferable. 
If the sole come to market, gutted and packed, by 
land-carriage, you must judge of the freshness by 
the smelL The best proof of their freshness, how- 
ever, is the transparency of the slime on the dark 
side, through which the fine scales may be easily seen, 
and by a frothy appearance in the slime on the lower 
aide ; but this fish, if gutted, may be kept good long 
after these marks have disappeared. 

Salmon, haddock, whiting, and all other fish, 
whether of the sea, pond, or river, may be judged, as 
to freshness, by the red, lively colour of the gills, the 
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lampem, are easily distinguishable, not only hj their 
mzej but by their colour. The sea lamprey is of a 
xita^, fficM^ Q^Sma, whilal ii^ lainprey is of 
tfae ««imr ctf iibt ^NlttttOll mI; <ic « Aside tbricer. 
The sea lamprey is also considerably larger than the 
rivcr^ gometitiiGd weighing aa much as five or 
poundfli whQit ziw lamprey seldoiii «acMdi 
twelrd ineliei k Ing^ Md mSA&Bk «sD^d« ifott 
half a pound to a pound, or a pound and a quarter m 
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taken out of the water, it is of an exquisite rose- 
colour, varying in lighter tints. When dead, and some 
time out of water, it assumes a brownish tinge ; as it 
becomes more stale, the colour grows paler. Redness 
of the gills is in this, as in most other fish, a criterion 
of fireshness. Bed mullets require to be carefully 
packed ; if pressed on by other fish they are apt to 
burst. They should be eaten, if possible, on the day 
on which they are taken out of the water ; for though 
they may be perfectly sweet and wholesome on the 
following day, yet their livers, by keeping, will have 
become soft, and will no longer have that delicate 
flavour which they would have possessed if dressed 
on the day they were taken. 

PuXHABDS. — The pilchard is an exquisite fish of 
the herring tribe. It is somewhat rounder than the 
herring. The portion of the back-fin, too, is placed 
more forward in the pilchard. The criterion of fresh- 
ness is the same as in the herring. Pilchards are in 
season whenever they are to be met with. They 
are best when boiled with their scales on without 
gutting. 

Whitebait — are in season in July, August, and 
September. 

Plaice and Floundebs — to be good, should be 
stiff, and have a full eye. The plaice is best when 
the belly has a bluish cast. 

Hebbinos and Mackebel — are unfit for the 
table when ficuled, wrinkled, or pliable in the tail. 
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BtiifnesB €f tfifi body and the prismatic brilliancy nf 
ita coloura. Wlirn tlicy arc out of eonditionj they 
hikTe got wliut is culled the ''rogue's mark/' are laog 
mi thin ma^ witli « aln^ hdly wastiag m fid- 
neaa. When fresh, the Bides and belly are bright and 
silvery, the body is etiifi and the skin devoid of 
wrinki& They are in aeason from June till Noveni- 
ter« Tbm gSk ^mli be nf « §» i«d, and ibvki' 
bi%bta aiBd the whole fish should be BtiiT and 
firm, Herringa should not he too frequently par- 
taken of when tbey first came into seadDii. Tb^ 
kftvt tiieB a peonUar ri0btte«% urblot mm alfeen liHil 



stomach of the strongest fiflherman* The freshness 
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viest crab 70U can find. These shell-fish^ if kept 
more than one day, will become bad The colour of 
stale shell-fish fades^ becoming blackish and dark if 
naturally red. They also, when stale, become pliable 
in their daws and joints. 

JoHN-DoRT. — This is one of the very best fishes 
in the sea. They are found in greatest abundance 
on the southern coasts of Devon and Cornwall. They 
sometimes weigh as much as twelve pounds, but the 
greater proportion are not half that size. The larger 
dories are in best season from September to Christ- 
mas, but are good eating at all times. They keep well, 
but should be gutted, otherwise the flesh acquires an 
unpleasant taste. The choicest morsels are to be 
found over the collar-bones, and about the head of 
this fish. Larger dories are best boiled ; the smaller 
ones may be fried. The flesh is of a fine clear white 
when dressed, with the exception of that part cover- 
ing the fins, which is of a brownish colour. 

Venison — should be thick and firm in the fat, and 
tiie lean pure. The age of the deer, as well as of hares 
and rabbits, is known by the clefts and claws being 
ck>6e and smooth in the young animal. 

Try the haunches or shoulders, under the bones 
that come out, with the finger or knife, and as the 
scent is sweet or rank, it is new or stale ; and the 
like may be said of the sides in the fleshy parts ; if 
tainted, they will look green in some places, or more 
than ordinarily black. 
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Wm people like Tenlira irlieii it liaff nrneh iif li» 

The buck venison begins in May^ and h In Ingh 
eeaeon till Allhallowg-day : the doe^ from Michael 
^pp *it Ibf end cif Deoemliers or toitietitaes to 

The beat joints of the best meat cost most nioner 
at fintii but are moat economical* All stale meat 
may lb Imown hj tlie eyes being mmk, the ld&^ 
tainted, and the flesh white* 

All provision;^ should be bought with ready moneys 
or the bills settled weekly; thb will ell'ect a aaviog 
df tvriiity pet to iim bonedie^OT. 

Beef. — The finest tml tmf be hmmn fimi 
having a smooth, open grain, an agreeable 
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homed Devon. Northampton and Leicestershire 
beef is large^ and the flavour is not fine. 

Bull beef should never be purchased^ being clammy, 
rank, and more closely grained than other beef. The 
colour is a dusky red^ and the flesh tough in pinch- 
ing. The fat is rank^ skinny^ and hard. 

Mutton — is not good under three years old; 
younger, it is turgid and pale. The best is above 
five ; but it is seldom to be got in the market of that 
age. The black-faced, or short sheep are best for 
the table, though more depends on the pasture than 
on the breed. 

Mutton fed on mountains and downs, where the 
herbage is short and fine, is better than that fed on rich 
pasture. Always, therefore, choose the Dartmoor, the 
small Welsh, the South Down, or Scotch Highland 
mutton. Some of the largest and fattest sheep are 
produced in Leicestershire, and the marshes of Kent, 
but the smaller mutton is to be preferred. The flesh 
of the wether should always be preferred to that of 
the ewe. Hill wether mutton, from four to seven 
years old, is far the best whether for boiling or roast- 
ing. Choose it short in the shank, thick in the thigh, 
and of a pure, healthy, brownish red, with the flesh 
marbled. 

Pinch the flesn with your fingers ; if it regains its 
former state in a short time, the mutton is young, 
but otherwise it is old, and the fat will be clammy 
and fibrous. If it be ram mutton, the flavour of 
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dhise^ die le&n toogh and of a deep red cotour ; it 
will not rise wh^n pinched, and the fat will be spongy* 
The test of excellence in tlus meat m that it doea not J 
flffiroiii tlie kalfia wbsn m% but mdi» ekMoa uptti f 
it. Care&Uf otwerre the yein in the neck of mutlott I 
or kmbi if it look ruddj or hluij^h, tlie meat li I 
freahj but ii yellowiehy d^»ying^ and if greeo^ o<n^ 
plcHelf fliiited* Him Und-quiurter 10^7 be |a%ei|H 
from the kidney mA kmaekle. If you find a fdnt sndl 
under the kidney j or the knuckle is unusually limpi 
the meat is stalep That mutton and lamb will always 
fm9tfllbB beflt, tiia ^ aoid ihf»]dei» of wliieli 
#||ld|t«ilianked. 

Lamb," In the choice of lamb, observe the eyCi 
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the kidney, the state of which will show the feeding 
and condition of all animals. 

Veal, when stale, generally becomes flabby and 
clammy. The flesh of the cow-calf is not of so bright 
a red, nor so firmly grained as that of the bull-calf, 
neither is the fat so much curdled. The shoulder 
may be known by the vein in it, which if it be not 
of a bright red, is surely stale, and if any green spots 
q>pear about it, totally unfit for use. Should the 
neck or breast appear yellowish at the upper end, or 
the sweetbread clammy, it is not good. In the choice 
of this meat, one of the best indications is that the 
kidney be covered with a white dense fat. 

The loin may be known by smelling under the 
kidney., which always taints first, and becomes pu- 
trescent, and the fat in that case loses its firm con- 
sistence. The leg may be known by the joint, which 
if it be limp, and the flesh clammy, with green or 
yellow spots, is unfit for use. 

The head, if new and sweet, must have the eyes 
plump and lively, but if they are sunk or wrinkled, 
it is not good. 

This rule applies also to the head of the sheep or 
lamb. The greatest quantity of veal consumed in 
London is brought from Essex, which may be called 
the Pontoise of England. 

Pore:. — A thin rind is a good indication in all 
pork ; a thick, tough one, not easily impressed with 
the finger, is a sign of age. 

I 



take espeoial oare that the flesh ia cool and smooth, 
for if otherwise it is certainly stale ; but particularly 
put joar finger under the bone tliat comes out, and 
if Hie fldih b« temteS, ytm i^M imm&^kstdf dmyfir 
it by smelling your finger. The lean of young pork 
will break on being pincherl, IMea^ly pork is ea&ily 
digtinguiehable from sound by the fat being full of 
IcspMlat Loodcm w mpi^Siei with tfio heist pofk Igr 
Hia dibfy ^ms in Esa^z. 

IrVlien you purchase a suckmir-pig, remember that 
the barrow^ or sow^ ia better than the boar^ the flesh 
of wfei^ ii m mmt nor » iB&3&t* BboA 

carefully at the belly, and examine about the tailj wd 
if it \ms no disagreeable odour^ Bor any yellow and 
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a short shank^ and try it with a sharp-pointed knife, 
which thrust into the flesh as near the pope's eye as 
possible. If it oome out only a little smeared^ and 
smells well, you may be assured that the ham is good, 
but if it be daubed, and have a fetid smell, it is good 
for nothing. When freshly cured, and not over salted, 
a ham may be trimmed, and wrapped in a coarse paste, 
and will be found more juicy, and of finer flavour 
baked than boiled. York, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Gloucestershire, are famous for their hams ; 
but a great proportion of the hams now sold as York- 
shire, are Irish. 

The Strasbourg bacon is highly smoked, and has a 
delicious flavour, but is excessively dear. It may 
be obt^ned at any of the Italian oil-shops; where 
Bayonne and Westphalia hams can also be purchased. 
The latter are now imported in large quantities, and 
may be purchased so low as eightpence per pound ; 
but they are no longer prepared with the care and 
perfection bestowed on them when they were sold at 
fourteenpence per pound. Spanish and Portuguese 
hams have also been introduced into the English 
markets, and though the latter are of an ungraceful 
and awkward shape, they are good in colour and 
flavour. Bacon should always be twice salted, and 
patiently rubbed both times. All meat salted in 
pieces and packed must be entirely covered with the 
brine. 

Fowls. — As to poultry, it may generally be re- 
marked, that barn-door fowls are preferable to those 



lequimte in Tormbg a ji^^oifiiitoCtiie fie^diDe.^^ ami 

goodness of fowls. Any appcnniTi ce nf greenness ubout 
the rump k & sure sign of putrescence. The PoI aiMi^ 

Epping, in Essex, are alike famed for good poultry* 
Bethnal Green and Mile End fatten much poultry 
for Leadenhall-market, but it is iniei^ior to baroKlooF , 
feivit Good fewla w iborl^ pltunp, htmA m dir ^ 
brcasst, and thick in the tumpp A hen is old if her 
legs and comb be rough, bnt young if they are smooth. 
You may also judge of the freshuefis by her veut» b 
ittiit DaamieT is the cook. Toitiig poaltty may 
be didtingubhed by the pellucid appearance, and pe- ^ 
euliar feel of the tlesb, and by the flexibility of the 
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dible. The minister of the Interior^ Chaptal^ states 
that 120,000^ destined to be fattened, were annually 
sold in the market of Toulouse alone. 

The wild ducks from the coast — those feeding on 
what they can get from the salt water and the lands 
contiguous — are often tough and fishy, though some 
of them may be found tender, but not quite free from 
the fishy flavour. These are the birds which, with 
widgeons and teal, are hawked about In the streets of 
London, and sold sometimes at from eighteenpence 
to half-a-crown a couple, according to the powers of 
eloquence of the vendor, and the powers of gulli- 
bility of the purchaser, who can generally. If he has 
any experience, obtain them for one half the price at 
first demanded. 

Wild Duck. — Of the many varieties of wild 
ducks, those with red legs are held in the highest 
estimation. 

The best wild ducks are those from the fens of 
Lincolnshire, taken by decoys. The same species Is 
found in the Campagna of Bome. They are esteemed 
a great delicacy at the Boman tables about Christ- 
mas time. They are wholly free from rankness and 
a fishy taste, and are of a fine, rich gamey flavour. 
Wild ducks are to be purchased, when In season, at 
the shops of all the respectable poulterers In London, 
and at a very reasonable price. 

Widgeon. — The widgeon, which is a smaller bird 
of the duck species, is not so good as the wild duck. 
It is coarse, often fishy, rank, and rough, and is not 
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fit to appear at a dinner o£ any pretenabn^ except in 

M^riot, aod forms a recherche roast even among tie 
Isost difficult to please of the koighta of the dimie> 
tablSt Teal uid widgeon are mxpph^&o^ wlm 
freah^ trat etiff and drf^-&0teA lAu itate. J£ fati 
ihej are thick «ei4 bazd on Hie mnfl Iwi if llaii 
aoft. 

DiTGK. — A fttme diK&— ^and l3m mnacfc 
uliD to a wild duck^ — when jat and jonng, is «H 

and hard on the belly^ and is aid when lean and 
When freshj the foot ie pliable, but diy, if e^ate^ 
QlM£¥ej tiiat ^ ibot of the tiefft wild iwsk h Jredi 
and of tlid great m^oritjr of wild dneks TC^Hil^Hl 
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in the side^ under the wing^ and feels thick in the 
vent, 

Turkey. — The legs of a cock turkey should be 
black and smooth^ its spurs short, the feet limber, and 
the eyes lively ; but if the eyes are sunk and the feet 
dry^ the bird is stale. The hen is chosen in the same 
manner, only observe, that if she is with egg, the vent 
will be soft and open, but if not, close and hard. 

The county of Norfolk has the reputation of breed- 
ing the finest turkeys. They are in season from 
November to March, at which period they are suc- 
ceeded by turkey poults. The number of turkeys 
and fowls produced in France is much greater, mak- 
ing all allowance for the size and superficial extent of 
the country, than in England. Nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, according to Chaptal, minister of the inte- 
rior, the capital embarked in the poultry trade in 
France, amounted to 51,600,000 francs. 

Habbit. — A rabbit has long rough claws, and 
grey hairs intermixed with its wool if it be old ; but 
when young, the wool and claws are smooth. If 
stale it is supple, and the flesh bluish, with a kind of 
slime upon it; but if fresh it will be stiff*, and the 
flesh white and dry. 

Hare. — A hare and leveret are thus chosen : if 
the daws of a hare are blunt and rugged, the division 
in the lip spread much, and the ears appear dry and 
tough, and the bones hard, it is old ; but if the claws 
are sharp and smooth, the division in the lip not 
greatly spread, and the ears will easily tear, it is 



young. If fr^1ilill6d,{befleilillfiK}tliirm 
and Btiff \ but if ibib^ scipple and blacldsh in many 

pi noes. To discover a true leveret, feel ncnr the foot 
on its fore leg, and if you find there a knob^ or email 
hmj protab^mcej it %& m real levere^ tmt if dattir 
tute of thifly it must be a hare* 

Heathcock. — The heathcock and lien when 
young have amooth legs and billsj which became 
rongh when oU. Yon may judge of their frealiiiw 
in the samif ifii&iier ae you do of the pheasants 

Wreateak* — The delieate bird called a wheatear 
id frefihj if it haa a limber foot and &t romp : otb«s^ 
H^HIlltalei 

5purt|liat if flld, the spurs will be ?harp and small. 
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Woodcock. — The woodcock^ if stale, will be dry- 
x>ted ; and if bad, its nose will be moist ; but if new 
od fat, it will be limber-footed, thick, and hard. 

Capon. — A capon is known by a short and pale 
>mb, a thick rump and belly, and a fat vein on the 
de of the breast; when young, the spurs will be 
lort and blunt, and the legs smooth ; and if fresh, the 
ent will be close and hard ; but if stale, loose ; which 
at remark may be applied to cocks and hens. 

Cock. — A cock when young has short and dubbed 
mrs, but it should be observed that the spurs of old 
>cks may be scraped so as to deceive any but a very 
Msurate observer. If fresh his vent will be hard and 
ose ; but you cannot be too particular in observing 
16 spurs, as the market people frequently scrape 
lem. 

Egos. — As to eggs, hold the great end of the egg 
» your tongue ; if it feels warm, it is new ; if cold, 
id ; and so in proportion to the heat or cold is the 
xxlness of the egg. Another way to know is to put 
16 egg in a pan of cold water, the fresher the egg, 
le sooner it will fall to the bottom; if rotten, it 
ill swim at the top. This is a sure way not to be 
iceived. The best way to keep eggs is in bran or 
eal, turning them frequently ; some, however, place 
16 small end downwards in fine wood-ashes : to keep 
em for a long period they may be buried in salt, 
hich it is said will preserve them in almost any 
imate. 



BoTflftt— 'Wliea you hnj butter^ trusl not to tibt 
whksh may be good in flo^ttiniil appearttiica^ boi try 
m the middle^ and if your AcU tmi liila lit tgM4 
jQxi cannot be decetTecL 

Chebbb. — X{ old dieese be zougb'-ooated, ^gg^» 
w dry il tsp, bew«ze joi Stila woraui enlled Ai;pp^ 
and also of yniteSf a etill smaller animal- If it be fuDl 
of holeSj moiBtt or spong^j boppera may ako be ex- 
pected to be found i& it. If anyoxadc omy softnd 
periflbed pboe ^peiyr m Hid oisUiie^ eaamiiie into 
its depth, for the greater part may be bidden witbiji. 
Cheese is to be cbo^n by its moidt emooth coat« 
^'iiimiii^Mfaiimj^ bu generBlly rounded edge% 
ittd' llitt i^BB are jtldtw!i|jii 
cemtftw swelling out of the sides is not a good sign; 
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|T every great dinner — indeed I may say 
at every dinner of the least pretension 
in the most civilised countries — you be- 
gin by eating soup. Often in Paris and 
at Brussels, between September and April, at dinners 
at restaurants, you also commence by half a dozen, 
a dozen^ or eighteen oysters by way of appetiser; 
but this practice is not resorted to at formal dinners, 
or, as the French say, diners dCapparat^ in private 
houses; though if three or four intimate friends are 
dining together sans faqon^ oysters may be, and often 
are, introduced before the soup. In Russia the custom 
is to take caviare, or a slice of raw or pickled herring 
before soup, which relish is followed by a glass of 
Cognac or some liqueur. But these are customs not 
likely to be introduced into more civilized countries; 
customs, moreover, quite repugnant to English 
habits. 

The basis of nearly every soup is a stock or broth 
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iif KuiUttg llu8 fttodk la bf boflliqi^ dr Miter ate^^ 

down a euffident quantity of properly prepared and 
washed beef in a marmiiet or iron or earthen pot, or 
etewpaup Hie wwter must be judiciously apportioii«d 
to the qoAtitity of meat. Tha Ftenidi, who nudEe dii 
bcBt hmiUon in the world, generally pour a quart 
water, on half a kilogramma (et^uivaleiit to about 
a pound) of meat^ aod let it nxnioer from fiTo^oiid^- 
Idf to six hotim When ihe fifuid ii EiMxmAf 
dimini^lied to receive the vegetables, a few young 
carrots, an onion with a couple of clovea etuck in it, 
* a parsnip, a little celery and a bmiok of thyme and 
pttiliif are added. He water ahould be eciU,ial 
sea5nnefl with a little salt. The pot or earthen vessel 
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the shank-bones of mutton^ are excellent addi- 
i to the stock-pot, and should be reserved for it. 
soup is the food of childhood and old age, it 
Id be restorative and nourishing. The great de- 
of English soups is, not the want of meat, but 
want of a proper boiling or concoction. This 
cal fault is vilely but vainly attempted to be sup- 
1 by the excessive use of seasoning and herbs, 
following elementary rules for making nourish- 
broth, are from the French of Parmentier : — 
Sound, healthful, fresh viands. 
Vessels of earthenware in preference to those 
of metal, as a less degree of heat keeps them 
boiliDg ; and once heated, a few hot cinders 
will maintain that slight degree of ebullition 
which is wanted. 
Double the weight of water to that of the meat 
used. 

. A sufficient quantity of common salt to facilitate 
the separation of the blood and slime that co- 
agulates under the form of scum. 

. In the early stage of the process, such a degree 
of heat as will throw off the whole scum. 
A lower, but an equable temperature, that the 
soup may simmer gently till the substances 
employed, whether nutritive, colouring, or 
flavouring, are perfectly combined with the 
water, according to their several degrees of 
solubility. 



l^niiedi especially for BOups and graTies, as ttiey ore 
^^t^fid to temftin s long time upon the fire, What^ 
w er ii lidled in s ln« or cxipper pol^ di^ 
oat wUle it IB hot ; if left to cool^ it would haTe i 
disagreeable taste, and be very onwholcsonie. As ft 
convincing proof of this, if the liq^iior tliat any kind 
0f m&BA la boiled in ranoiiit im &b poi iill Hui mil 
day» tbe &t at die top wiU be quite green^ and the 
liquor of eouiBe Yery pemiciouB, Iron pots^ eaiiee- 
paaa«&G.^flfe the most wholesomcj but they ^poil the 
4aim of loiny ii4ldei of oookery^ ml tiiei^i^m m 
Sptmuch used ; but tlicy are useful for any thing th^it 
would not be diBColoured. Pots lined with eartbeu- 
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a large pipkin with water ; or If you have the liquor 
in which beef^ or mutton^ or veal, has been boiled, 
use it in preference. To this you may add, if you 
have it, a few ladlefuls of the water in which a ham 
has been boiled, first skimming off the fat. With 
the bones, put a bunch of leeks, a bunch of green 
celery, an onion with three cloves stuck into it, a 
couple of carrots, a turnip, a bit of parsnip, some 
salt, a bunch of herbs, and two or three sheep's melts. 
A small quantity of sugar will also greatly improve 
the flavour of stock, and indeed of all rich soups. 
Let the whole stew simmer very slowly during seven 
or eight hours, keeping it closely covered all the 
while. Season it with a little salt. When reduced 
to a good cansammiey and you are satisfied with its 
flavour, strain it through a sieve, and put it by for use. 

This broth, if required, may be used for making 
white soups. 

All soups should be closely covered during their 
boiling, by which the heat will be very much econo- 
mised. There may be, however, occasionally some 
deviations from this course, which must depend upon 
the discretion of the cook. In making soups and 
broths, stale as well as fat meat should be avoided ; 
the first will impart an ill taste, and the last will be 
attended with considerable waste. 

Of the kinds that will keep are brown soup, hare 
soup, soup of game of any kind, giblet soup, and 
generally all soups made of the meat of animals of 
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fresh made, as tbese things have a strorifr teDcleocjr 
to fermeuL This abo applies to veai and iidh muf^ ^ 
Thit tendaiief may be partly ohecl^'iijr boQiag 

them up, or eh&Dgin^ tiieT^sela, 

The best meat soups are, bejoiid question, thofc 
vhicb are made bom the lean alonej without mucbi 

In making pearBOiip with dry peas, soft water dsodd 
Itc u^ed ; with greeo peas, hard water, which 
butca to the preeerr&tion of their colour. 

A-wmp dwuM wm be pamiUod to gnl« 
the yi^sscl in which it haa been boiled. If not il 
diately wanted, it should be poured out into a t l 
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gnlate the flavour of soups more exactly, boll the 
roots^ herbs, aud vegetables separately to a mash, and 
then squeeze them and add the juice till the desired 
flavour is obtained. 

As long boiling is necessary to make good soup, 
particularly where the whole or the greater part of 
the virtues of butchers' meat are to be extracted, it 
will be necessary to add more water from time to 
time as it boils away ; and, in order to save time, it 
will be best to add the water boiliug, or, at least, 
very hot to the soup. In the addition of herbs, other 
Y^etables, or condiments, care should be taken {hat 
they are in such quantities that no one may predo- 
minate, unless, as is sometimes the case with celery 
or onion, it is desired that there should be a predo- 
minancy of a particular flavour. 

As celery is so generally used to flavour soups, the 
oook should know that, when the root is scarce, the 
seeds bruised and added to the soup a few minutes 
only before it is served up, will flavour it well ; indeed 
the seeds will be generally found superior to the root 
for the purpose of flavouring. Boiling the seeds, 
however, for a long time, will dissipate their essential 
oil on which their flavour chiefly depends. This ob- 
servation applies with equal force to all spices, the 
long boiling of which, in open vessels, must neces- 
sarily dissipate their oils in which their good qualities 
reside : indeed, sometimes a few drops of their es- 
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sential oil, M of dbmftnHm m enflm^ mpplj 

l^lace of ibe «^ce itself. 

The boiling of poultry jind pime in tte stock-pot 
is a practice very common abroad* When stew! 
ezunigh to be t^ider^ tboy dooM be flerred 
distelj with a ^ood ^ a Lice. 

Id regard to broths, some of the frcneral ^lireetion? 
concern iDg boiling must be carefully attended tOp u 
well ^ ^6 preoeding obeermtioaa tm ilie preparatioii 
jof 9Wp&> Broth may be made from the coarsest 
lleces of meatj and of any ^^trength, by adapting the 
^ter to tbe quantity of meat^ and by suflicieiit 
litumering* To mAsB liie broth good tbe me«t 
always be simmered till it is tender^ aad will 
without ditliculty from the bones. In everr 
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carefully removed. If this be not sedulously attended 
to, the broth will be too highly coloured to mix with 
the sauce. Those, therefore, who are charged with 
the stock-pots should skim them slowly over a gentle 
fire, adding at intervals a little cold water, that the 
scum may rise more copiously. Broth should always 
be in the larder of a good kitchen, as it is perpetually 
required for sauces, braises, soups, consommes^ and 
essences. 

The great English soups are, real turtle, mock 
turtle, ox-tail, gravy, giblet, hare, green-pea soup, 
aad pea soup. The great English broths are, chicken 
broth, mutton broth, Scotch-barley broth, veal broth, 
and beef broth or tea, which is almost equivalent to 
the French grand bouillon. 

Beal turtle soup is seldom made in private houses, 
unless of the very highest distinction. It is generally 
obtained ready prepared from the Waterloo Hotel 
at Liverpool, and from some of the great taverns in 
the City in Bishopsgate or Aldersgate Street, or from 
Gunter's at the West end, who has jars ready pre- 
pared, from the West Indies and Brazil. Twenty -five 
years ago a great deal of turtle used to come to Lon- 
don prepared by Weeks, of the Bush Hotel,* Bristol. 



* At the beginning of this centurj, Weeks* Bush Inn, at 
Bristol, was famous for its Christmas fare. The bill of fare for 
Christmas ISOO was as follows : — A turtle of 120 lbs., 72 pots 
of turtle, a bustard, red game, black game, fish of almost in- 



lit 8a^ tmi JMftt* 

But Brlftol iheB^ uidiatooedently» stood ftt beid 

preferred the BrUtoI^made turtle to that of Blrcli, 
Bleaden^ or Ka,y^ But the Bush Hotel no longer 
fxifltiLp Hid Loodoii now l^eiiB off tiio bell fb? iti 
IHftftt pwp^ m well u fiir ito odipuh moA csdipMi 

^toEil® generally urrivea in this txmn^ about the 
litter mi of May the begummg of June, though, 
tarn ibe uuoertun ties of a sea voyage, no exact period 
|b# ^peanMe eM be iz^d. lb Ibe 

1814 it was so unusually late, that at &e banquet 
given in Guildhall to the Emperor of BlMbi and the 
King of Prussia^ on the 16th of June, tibem wm m 
tmde to be badi Ibe we^ ftfa to^ wieefimi 
301be. to 500 lbs. or 600 !b?, , and the price from 2s. &L 
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of ita seasonlDg claims an able hand and a strong 
memory: the palate of the cook who executes it 
should be very fine ; none of the ingredients should 
predominate^ not even the Cayenne or allspice^ which 
the English cook inconsiderately employs." 

The great artist divides the dressing of a turtle 
into four operations, and on each expends a page. 
In order to dress the turtle as it ought to be pre- 
pared, he says, two large legs of veal, eight fowls, 
lean ham in slices, sweet herbs, beef stock, the nut 
of a ham, cloves, Cayenne, allspice, mace, long pep- 
per, white pepper, eight bottles of dry Madeira, and 
uxty eggs, are necessary. It is therefore clearly 
better for those who wish to give turtle soup at a 
dinner, to have a quart or gallon of it from some 
first-rate hotel, than to go to the expense of all these 
ingredients. 

Gravy, ox-tail, mock turtle, and giblet soups are 
much more common at English dinners than real 
turtle soup, for the two sufficient reasons, that they 
are more easily prepared, and that they are less 
costly. Ox-tail, mock turtle, hare, and giblet soups 
are still made in the fashion in which they were at 
the beginning of tiie present century. Calf-tail soup 
is simply made by substituting pieces of calf-tail for 
ox-taiL It is much more delicate than ox-tail, and 
very nutritious. 

The stocks for white soups are made of veal, mutton, 
fowl, rabbit, chicken, ox-feet, calTs head and feet, with 



h$cm and Jiam^ la drftwiog &em atockfl^ a ^ oE 
hm^ hm^hmtt^Smi Ihmsoii, ii uied mtib ibensiiil 

seasoning. Fish mnj he used in thickening mmik 
white soupe; they give a turtleiah lightness and 
fluTOur. £ggB make ui exoelletit tfaiekening for 

tii^$ Imt the t&difis^ more defiottfeeiSH 
thickened with almonds and artificial or real cre&m. 
Though the stocks be properly made and wdl- 
aeaeooedj the thickeniog and fituahlng, nemdbelaiiri, 
< ifa^flSmi^gmt com i 

As to French soups, their name is leG;!on. There 
is scarcely a complete French treatise on the art of 
cookery that does not contaia vecmpU for at 1^ , 
IjM* ffHips; bot Atm mosb tmi JBngliali dkiiv* j 
tables arcj the purie & la Reine, the puree dcM 
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not suitable to English stomachs. The Busslan 
cabbage soup may suit a people who love train oil 
(which Theodore Hook used to say was "bad for 
the liver, but good for the lights"), but assuredly it 
would be rejected by any civilized Englishman. 

I have sud in another place that the Dutch eel 
soup, and the soup of herring-roes, is very relishing. 

To sum up, a host in England can never go wrong 
in ordering in the winter months for his guests an 
ox-tail, a mock turtle, a calf-tail, a giblet or mulliga- 
tawney from among English soups ; or a brunoise or 
purie de gelinottey a Julienne^ or a puree a la Reine if 
he requires a French soup. For the spring and 
summer, English spring soup may be given with 
turtle, green pea, a soup d, la Conde, or a puree de 
navetSy or h consomme a la Xavier. 




CHAPTEB m 
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|H£ gsmt Hung to be «timd«d to 

preparation of fish , is fo h^ve CTery par^ 
ticie tbat is foul or oHeuiive denied 
awAj* Tliis mtist, b&ireTOr, be 
. in such a maoner^ that tii#idl may still 
retain its original firm and stiff fippearan<?e, which h 
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jecting it to sorubbing or handling. In London a 
small hand-engine or hose might be used for the pur- 
pose. Ab a general rule^ it may be remarked^ that 
all fish should be laid flat on its side, on either a 
board or a flat stone. It should be held by the head 
and shoulders with the left hand, and all the scales and 
slime should be scraped ofi* with the right. This done, 
the operation should be repeated on the reverse side. 
The fins should then be cut ofi*, and the hand-engine 
or pump used upon the fish to remove any loose scales 
or slime that may still adhere to it. The fish should 
then be opened, the intestines carefully extracted, 
well scraping the blood out from the back-bone, then 
wash the fish by a pump or in a pan of clean water, 
handling it as little as possible. Lastly, take out your 
fiah and hang it up to drain till required for use. Never 
leave a fish in the water one moment after it is washed. 
If allowed to soak, the fine flavour of the -fish is very 
materially lessened. 

Cod-fish — requires great care in cleaning, parti- 
cularly in cleansing the back-bone from blood, which 
spoils the appearance of the sound, and sometimes 
renders it too unsightly for the table. To prevent 
this, the fish should be cut open for some distance 
below the vent, the sound upon one side should be 
carefully cut ofi* with a sharp knife, as close as pos^ 
sible to the back-bone, still leaving it attached to the 
opposite side, and then the blood or the intestines of 
the back-bone should be scraped out with the point of 



a kaifef or scnibbed out wi& a anall bmali; hj tbii; 
Hmm luA oidj idU &e blood Ite ipemoi^^ 1m£ 
gound will wear a much more presentable ap 
ance, and can he more easily carved, and withoat"' 
juriiig the other parts of the fiah. 

ViAm lUrnt mm to be dressed in Ihdj acaksi 
be dipped in water^ and rubbed with a eoarse tawol to 
remoTe the slime. But great care should be taken 
to nib only from &a head downwardsi for if robbed 
against the gfdn» some of ^a aeates may beooma 
diJfplaced, which would, in a great measure, frustrate 
the effect intended to be produced by dreesiiig the 
fish wlii Ma ooatiiig upon thm. 

1?mmmm-'-^o^ ht ikmaeii witlioiit w^ig si 
iS; whilst sprats, which nrc le tter when scdcd^mfty 
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finnly. It also removes, in a great measure^ the 
flabby and watery appearance this fish possesses. 

Bed Mullets — are usually dressed without being 
either scaled or gutted; if fresh^ it improves them 
to extract the intestines carefully, throwing away 
the garbage, and replacing the liver; but this can 
only be done when very fresh, and the liver firm. 
This process should never be attempted after the fish 
lias been more than six hours out of the water. 

Skates, Thobnbacks, and all fishes of this kind 
should be skinned, a process which will be greatly faci- 
litated by previously scalding the fish in hot water, 

SalttFISH — requires great attention in its pre- 
paration for dressing, and in being properly soaked in 
water. It is from neglect of these requisites that 
salt-fish is not so highly esteemed as an article of food 
as it deserves to be. 

How often do we see a piece of cod or ling as hard 
as a stone, and as salt as the very brine, from having 
been carelessly thrown only half-an-hour previous to 
boiling into water, perhaps hardly sufficient to cover 
it, and &om thence transferred to the pot. It is then 
vigorously boiled until the cook thinks it is suffi- 
ciently done to send to table. Cooked in this barbarous 
fiuhion^ the best salt fish would not be worth the eating. 

Ling — when being prepared for table, should soak, 
fully immersed, at least twelve hours in water, and then 
be taken out and well scrubbed with a hard brush, or 
rubbed with a coarse cloth. It should next be placed 



Ii0 Jami9^$mmit6ajFM. 



mlhimmmSa^^tom orboaidtodralQ ibr ikordf^ 
lioum Am txpenenced oook would llmi place it in 
lukewam water^ and let it remain eoakiBg far fiom 
ten to twelve bxmiB longer^ Yfhm it wiU have beoou 

water and milk will considerably improve both fbe 
flarour and appearance of the fish ; a little vin^gir 
nmy abo be added m an additional means of eilMQl* 

ings, the first water being a kind of picUi^ 
becomes in time ae salt aa the brine &am wMd llM 
fiih waa taken. 

UttftB CkiB^-B^oifeBoiilj Iialf a 

each time as Bait Vw^,; unlesSj indeed^ the 
a yerj large one^ in which case it "will req 
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dishes of home manufacture. Bj some strange pre- 
judice, fish is never eaten among us except at the 
Yery beginning of dinner^ following the soup. Its 
appearance at a second course would be considered 
an anomaly in England; and yet no set of persons 
in the world will^ very truly says the Magazine of 
Domestic Economy^" relish fish at a second course, 
on the Continent^ more than those Englishmen who 
have left their prejudices behind them in their native 
oonntry. 

In fish, England has always enjoyed an admitted 
pre-eminence over the nations of the Continent. The 
fish brought to her markets is fresher, finer, and in 
greater variety^ yet the uniformity of her cookery in 
thifl respect is alternately to foreigners the theme 
of wonder and ridicule. Billingsgate, adjoining the 
Custom House^ is the mart whence this vast metro- 
polis is supplied. The fishmongers exhibit their 
stores on trays of marble or of lead. Every tide brings 
up fleets of vessels varying in size, the Berwick 
smack^ the Dutch galliot, the Norway fishing-boats 
and the well-appointed steamer. There are smacks 
laden with salmon packed in ice; Dutch schuyts 
with their wells filled with luxurious turbots, or deli- 
dous eels; boats and barges almost sinking with 
their plentiful cargoes of cod, haddock, skate, soles, 
herrings^ or mackerel, according to the season ; oys- 
ters^ crabs^ lobsters^ crawfish, &a, &c. Hither the 
Brighton mackerel and soles^ at the coiflmencement 



Bow io dem tmd jPS^ 



proper j 



and ooisttffiDiiftlly those welocNQde gneete at the t&bl^ of 
the greftt and opulent, the john-doryj and the raulletj 
both graj aitd Bdnietp The traffic is under proper 
regulations. Ojftote^ mnw^ASy eoekles, spratSi 
other iffh ^ittt «A1 measure, are snl^e 
the ixispection of the city-raetcrs. Around Billings- 
gate and in ite vicinity are numerous dealers in salt i 
and dri^ fieh^ audi aa ealmon^ ood, Itng^ and h&» « 
nDga. In the spring and aammcr aaaaona the snpfiynl 
from Newcastle of that ^Ttixi dclicncy, pickled ^al- 
maOj is very considerable, and great quantities ^ 
fmm Ifd«iid ui S^oOrad by % 

of fish lande*] at this place, 13 of enormous amo 
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stomach and throat; two or three tea-spoonfuls is 
enough for a good-sized salmon. If it be kept fresh^ 
there will be no occasion to open it. 

Salmon — if large, should be dressed in slices like 
cod; if small, on the contrary,, it may be dressed 
whole, fixing the tail in the mouth by means of a 
akewer, and boil it in a turbot-kettle. The fish is 
sent to table resting on its belly side, the back being 
uppermost. The liver and spawn, as in the cod, 
takes a longer time than the other parts to boil it 
thoroughly ; and if eaten underdone, it is extremely 
unwholesome. Salmon, when not crimped, should 
be put into cold water and boiled gradually, but if 
dressed in thin slices, it should be plunged into hot 
water at once. After allowing it to remain a minute 
or two in the fish-kettle, raise it out of the hot water 
for a couple of minutes ; let this process be repeated 
three or four times, and it will cause the curd to set, 
and the fish to eat more crisp. When you have fol- 
lowed these directions, allow the fish to boil at a 
moderate pace until it is thoroughly done, for nothing 
is more indigestible than underdone salmon. Be 
careful in removing the scum during the boiling. 
The hardest water is recommended as preferable for 
boiling salmon. 

OB8EBVATION8 ON BOILING FISH. 

If the fishmonger does not clean it, fish is seldom 
very nicely done ; but those in great towns wash the 



It* Memi^dmmmiiMimL 

§A hefmA wlttit li itmmmtf Sir ideiiuf^, woA hj 

perpetual watering, dlmmieli the flavour. When 
quito clcfiTi, if to be boiledj some salt and a litUc 
vinegiu should be put into the water to give firm- 
fim; hmt eoA, wMting^ mi bidiiMd^ mm Iwilir 
if a little aaltedj and kepi a day ; and if it be ni* 
Tery hot weather^ they will be good for two dnys. 

Fmh-watcr fish haa often a muddy smell and j 
testot «Bj£e IMa tS, mmk it in Btroog nil 
water after it is nicely cleaned ; or^ if of a size to hefir 
it, scald it in the iaiM 0OiCL{Kiiyidi tiaen dry and 
dreae iu 

fte idt wmk pal tfae witm wlik 

and set to boil very gently, or mtpte" wifti 

before the inner part h done. 
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|LUTARCH tells us that Symmachus 
and Polycrates wrote treatises to prove 
that the innocent fishes" should be 
blespected^ and that they who ate of 
them were among the most ferocious of men. Ac- 
cording to Columella, however, Apollo was called 
ixOiifayof by the Greeks, because they considered 
that the god of music, poetry, and eloquence should 
only feed on the most delicate and dainty diet ; and 
Buch the Greeks considered fish. It is curious that the 
epithet innocent" is also applied to fish, naturally 
most voracious, by St. Augustine. Fishes were 
spared from the malediction," says this father of the 
Church, because it was not the fish of the sea, but 
the fruits of the earth which contributed to the fall 
of our first parents. Whatever Plutarch or Augus- 
tine may say to the contrary, however, fish was used 
as a diet by the earliest Christians ; and none were 
more celebrated in increasing the breed of fish, 

L 



earlier CkunluiiflOt-^A^ mnQli ibnsed mmUm fif Aft 

middle ages. 

There isj in truth, do more wholesome or palatable 
dtel tluui good Sib; and &m diah of fiahy aiul«Qfii0- 

times twoj is generally found at a gentleman'adiimer- 
table in England, if he entertains a family-pnrtv of 
folic or aix. But lliough we have the finest fi&h ja 
^ wuli -ia tins toimtrj, we & nirt dreaa it in die 
variety of ways in wliich it m mrwtd m FtasQlb 
Unlcs:3 immediately after the soup, we seldom eat 
fiehj whereae in most ContliieQtal countries it m 

rnoet wfaoleBome, ta well as very relishing. 

Probably, turbot^ during the heiglit of tlie Lfondon 
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Saut€ de turbot sauce k la g^noise. 
Filets de turbot a la Sainte Menehould. 
Filets de turbot pannes a I'allemande. 
Filets i I'angluse sauce aux chevrettes. 
Papillotes des filets de turbot a la maitre d'hotel. 
Orly de turbot. 

Fritot de turbot k la proveii9ale, &a 
Juvenal, in his fourth Satire, tells us what store 
Roman epicures set on turbot, and gives a des- 
cription of the company assembled by order of 
Domitian to pronounce on the goodness of the fish. 
The graphic pages of Suetonius, the vigorous periods 
of Tacitus, and the scourging satire of Juvenal, 
were employed to show up the vices of Domitian. 
Berchoux, in his poem ^^La Gastronomie," thus 
paraphrases Juvenal : — 

^ Domitien un jour se pr^sente au s^nat : 

P^es conscrits, dit-il, un affaire d*etat 

M*iippelle aupr^ de yous. Je ne viens point vous dire 

Qu*il 8*agit de yieller au salut de Tempire ; 

Exciter YOtre zele, et prendre vos avis 

Sur les destines de Rome, et des peuples conquis ; 

Agiter avec yous ou la paix ou la guerre, 

Yains projets sur lesquels yous n*aYez qu*^ vous taire ; 

n 8*agit d*un turbot : daignez ddliberer 

Sur la sauce qu*on doit lui faire preparer .... 

Le s^nat mit aux voix cette affaire importante, 

£t le turbot fut mis k la sauce piquante.^* 

♦ Juvenal relates the story somewhat differently : — 
" Sed deerat pisci patinie mensura: vocantur 
Ergo in concilium procercs," &c. — Sat. II. 
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Tbe turbot !§ found in all seas. Thej ne 
iMgft im liki OG6tji tad Ae Me^terrwein. Boi^kt 
WfM hfta Attn turbot five fiitboms loiig» fimr k 
breadth J and a foot tliick. Sucb turliofs have nevff 
beea seen in England. A turbot weighiDg from tea 
to twdrepounda is genemUjGOftrae and woolly* Tbe 
bM fflftTOured are tbe moderate m^ed, called cbiekea 
turbot, weighing from three to six pounds* In tbe 
middle ages, tbe turbot waB called tbe ^imamtM 
^qmHeut, or water-pheaswDt. Tbe tmliiii is Teij 
Toraciouai and ia e6peciall7 fcmd of emy^^iieiu Tur- 
bot is thus deicribed in one of tbe "wt^mtW *d lb# 

AhMinach dee Gourmands": — 

"^^Fldbcrti is ffae phcsaaDt of tibe eea, because qf ill 
beauty : it is tbe king of Lent, beoauae of its m^efllae 
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sturgeon taken In the sea^ or elsewhere, within the 
reahn is seldom seen at private tables in EnglaDcl. 
Two distinct species have been distinguished by the 
fishermen of the Solway Firth ; but several species 
frequent the rivers of Bussia. Caviare, so much 
used in Bussia, and now very generally imported 
into this country, is made of the roe of the female 
sturgeon. The flesh of the sturgeon, besides being 
preserved by salting and pickling, is in request for 
the table while fresh, and is generally served with 
a rich sauce. The appearance and flavour of stur- 
geon is not unlike that of veal. The flesh, like that 
of most of the cartilaginous fishes, is more firm and 
compact than is usual among those of the osseous 
families. When fresh, sturgeon is as white as the 
very finest veal; when red, nothing whatever can 
be done with it There are thirty diffierent methods 
of dressing sturgeon in France. I give the names of 
a few of them : — 

Dame d'esturgeon k la broche sauce genoise. 

Esturgeon en Tortue. 

Esturgeon au vin de madere ou de champagne. 

Cotelletes d'esturgeon a la Sainte M^n6hould. 

Filets d'esturgeon d, la Orly. 

Papillotes d'esturgeon aux fines herbes. 

Sturgeons in England are roasted, or baked, or 
boiled in Tide's manner, or served a la Beaufort^ for 
which there is a receipt in Francatelli's Modern 
Cook." 



queUes^ and €roqwe^^ and fts 0ittlet& 

I give Care me receipt for serving a sturgeon a 
la Napahon. It will be seen that it re<^uirei thm 
bottUa fxf ehampagne. 

EituTgeon it la iVopoIe^.^CIean and tif^ up iti 
piece of sturgeon (two feet and a half in length), 
dress it in a Mirepoix moistened with three botUeij£ 
champigiifij and two ladlai&I of mu&mn^* p^odH 
%vithitasabovedir«etod| tiikeoff tileslcii], glaze, anl 
diflh it J eurroundrng it with a te^ui a la Be^/enee^ 
oonaiating of small quenelUs uf wtutiuge^ with craj- 
iAp4ititter» tniffleij mtp^* loiigM6> «fi4 iiiiiiltnioiii^ 
of each a plateful i before putting them into the saudi^ 
mix a good piece of crayfish -butter and a little glaxe 
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considered it as the best dish at their grand re- 
pasts. 

Next to turbot^ the fish most in request at English 
dinner-tables during the season is salmon. Our chief 
sahnon fisheries are carried on in the rivers and es- 
tuaries of Scotknd; but the finest salmon in the 
London market comes from the Southampton water, 
near Christchurch; and much good salmon is also 
sent to Billingsgate both from Ireland and Holland. 
The produce of the fishings of the rivers Tay^ Dee, 
Don, Skey, Findhom, Beauley, Borriedale, Thurso, 
and the coasts adjacent, are conveyed in steam-boats 
and small sailing-vessels to Aberdeen, where they 
are packed with ice in boxes, and sent to London. 
The Severn salmon is in season in January, Feb- 
mary^ March, October, November, and December ; 
and the Scotch from March to September. There 
are innumerable ways of dressing salmon practised 
by French cooks, such as Dame de saumon au vin 
de champoffnef sauce au beurre d^ecrevisses, sau" 
man au court bouillon, & la frangaise, i la 
pence, i la Cardinale, &c. ; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether salmon is ever eaten with more relish 
or satisfaction by Englishmen than when plain boiled, 
either whole or in slices, in the English fashion. It 
may be served with lobster, shrimp, Dutch, or parsley- 
and-butter sauce. The slices of crimped salmon 
served at London dinners in May and J une, are, to 
my mind^ perfection* 



tllQeram dtilcem et prapiiiqp|0iii»*^ 

The codfish brought to England ia much finer 
thm that eold on the Continent; wd from 
%Ar«i Jpa thcM on b« Qo b#tar SiA than 
of cniEped cod, done either in the English or thS'; 
J>utch fashion^ which most Englishmen prefer to 
more elaborate dmnag of French cooka^ A 
md of 'oodfifth in limWmad^&Aixm h^hMtmm^M 
Yeiy good thing ; and eoMSaud grtlU & la LaffuipiMg 
h excellent. This last was eaid to he a favourite 
with the late Duke of WelUngton ; and oertaiii 

£eldsaye and at Apsley Honee. 

The haddookj which is now more oommonl; serted 

excel 
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with or parsley-and-butter sauce. In Ireland, 
they sometimes serve them with cockle sauce : and 
an excellent friend of mine (the son of a late accom- 
plished and eloquent Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench) tells me they are admirable in this fashion. 
In French cookery, the haddock is generally dressed 
and served as codfish is dressed. There are worse 
things than a fillet of haddock ^ la RoyaUy or h 
fitaUenne. 

There is no more nourishing or easily digested 
fish than the sole, and it is in season all the year 
roond. The richest and largest sole, called by some 
the black sole, comes from the Devon coast; and 
these, as well as the Dover sole, and the black sole 
of Ireland, are best plain boiled. The smaller and 
whiter sole found on the coast of Sussex is best fried. 
Lemery calls the sole, perdrix marina (the partridge 
of the sea); and Ovid classes it with the flounder, to 
which it is far superior. 

*' Fulgentes solese candore et concolorillis passer." 

There are thirty or more excellent ways of serving 
sole in the French fashion, the principal of which are 
h la Colbert, it la Perigord, au (/ratin, en matelote nor- 
mande, it la provengahy filets de soles aux truffes, et 
aux fines Jierbes. All of these are excellent, but re- 
quire a good cook. If you are not sure of your 
cook, order your soles to be fried or plainly boiled. 

I must say a word on the fish of which the cele- 
brated Boman orator Hortensius was so fond — a $sh 



the scat!i5n<^ satire of Juvenal, Red miin@t!a 
pi iiiic during the warm weather, aad is best done 
papiiiote. It maj also be dcms m eeusse ow 

way 13 it 60 good as en papiUote. 

Mullet should never be drawn ; it ib sufficient to 
take out the gUls, as the liver and trail are tbe best 
fax4i Mof Ibe fiih. we know tli«i Afietai^ 

spent £60,000 to vary the tiiste of sauces, we can 
well believe that a sum of £240 was given in the 
olden time, at Kome, for thr^ malletB of a lurge ^fW 

f llffl df twa odmr fidm, ^nb 0ti 

dory and the lamprey. The johnnlory ig finest on 
the western coast of Englandj and h best plain hoiIt?(l 
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for dresnng lamprey^ i la Forey^ i la Beauchamp, 
and i la Beaufort, may be found in Francatelli's 
« Modem Cook.'' 

While on the chapter on fish^ I may as well state 
that the late Marquis de Cussy, prefect of the palace 
of the first Napoleon^ has published a book, in which 
he states his belief that the Reformation was brought 
about by the compulsory use of fish and meagre fare 
on particular days. Here are his words :— - 

''The schism of Martin Luther was really and 
seriously occasioned by the fastings and the like 
punishments inflicted on the true believers of Ger- 
many. The spiritual power should never meddle 
with the kitchen. In consequence of this fault, the 
situation of the Church was changed in Europe." 

CarSme's thoughts on living on maigre diet are 
equally curious. 

"It is in a lenten kitchen," he says, "that the 
cleverness of a cook can shed a brilliant light It 
was in the Elys^e Imperial, and by the example of 
the famous Laguipierre and Robert, that I was ini- 
tiated into this fine branch of the art, and it is 
inexpressible. The years of '93 and '94, in their ter- 
rible and devastating course, respected these strong 
heads {ee$ fortes tStes). When our valiant First 
Consul appeared at the head of affairs, our miseries 
and those of gastronomy finished. When the empire 
came, one heard of soups and entiees maigres. The 
splendid maigre first appeared at the table of the 
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Vmmm Ciidbe Hsli «m fte mmrimef 

of good cbeer^ and Murat was one of tlie izit to 
jp^mitence. But what a pemteupe 1" 

One doee not know wliethi^ to be indignant or ta 
Im^ mi tfaiB. Xhe old pmf«ib, "iei « ta^ggtr m 

horseback and he will ride to tlic is undoubt- 

edly true- A few jrears before the eousulitte^ the 
atnbitioaM Carolme Buomtparte, aftarwafda wife oC 
Mwti^ mm wilk hm oiothar and iHm nAar iieiiiiii 
xnembere of her ^milj^ia io destitute a situatba it 
MaroeiUedj that they had not the means of bnytof 
wood to wann theiOBelveas and as to Murat, her 
lAillMdpit is known Hiat lie toio fitmA ^ wf 
dregs of society, his father being a village innk^p^ 
at Bastide Frontonifere, in the department of Lot 
Tt was Murat's kitclirn. ( Vtrrino telU T^^. that re- 
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happmess, during two years, of being the first assis- 
tant of Laguipierre^ as well as his friend. In that 
time we recreated that grand cvisine maigrey and 
restored le beau maigre to old Mother Church." 

Any one who wishes to dip further into the litera- 
ture of fish dinners^ should read the article on red 
herrings^ in the fourth volume of the "Almanach 
des Gourmands;" the description of the house of 
Billiote^ whose cookery and cellars were patronized 
by the whole body of the French clergy, and the 
description of the account of the table cThotey au 
nam de Jestis, in the Cloitre St Jacques de FHdpitaly 
where a fish dinner was served up every Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, for the moderate sum of two 
francs ten sous. Such a dinner in Imperial France 
of 1864 would cost four times the money. 

When I first knew Paris as a youth in 1822, the 
most famous place for a fish dinner was the Rocher 
de Cancale, in the Sue Montorguiel. It was then 
and had for eighteen or twenty years before been 
kept by M. Baleine, aided by Madame Beauvais. 

In the sixth volume of the Almanach des Gour- 
mands," published in 1808, it is stated that this 
famous restaurant was in that year frequented by 
Bussian princes, German barons, and the dlite of 
diplomatic society, who then ordered dinners at ten, 
fifteen, and eighteen francs per head, without wine. 
The cook at this period was said to be one of the 
best in Paris, and the reputation of the house con- 
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tinned 131 1840^ mi mm Ist^n Ton 'Wem 
sure to find the finest and frediQflt §A «t ifce B^dhoT 
de CfiiitMlo: ?in<l the poultry, and meats^ and game 
were aJ&o of the choicest* But the year 1848, which 
upset the Qriwifi dyiiastgr, iiikedtiui fiy^^ 
liahfiMiib ind tt id Wir fiBiBbmid w m iMs^ dm 
the past* 

I remember dining there with a party of six pei 
in the y^ar 18£S» IIiq isiU &r oar dimier 
to 450 francs^ or 79 fiuci per bmA, includiiig mm 

The dinner principally cnii^^i^ted of divers kinda of 
fish and game. From this dinner^ composed of 1 
tfisque QT Fmiok 0cnip» wttk fillets nf t^fbot mA! 
wiom mirSm <tf fish and game, every om ef tti 
party rose Hungary, On tJiig occasion BOmm 
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fish, often visited the Bocher de. Cancale. Upon 
one occasion, haying dined copiously of salmon, a 
heayj indigestion was the consequence. Three days 
afterwards, whilst saying mass, the idea of the fish 
came across his mind, and, instead of saying the mea 
culpa of the Coiifitear, he was heard to repeat, in 
striking his breast, ' Ah, le bon saumon I ah, le bon 
samnon!'" 
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tmued till 1840j and mm later. You wtsre alw&j9 
im to &id libft finetl mA fiwheat fiih at tfie Bodw 

dp Cam ale; and the poultry, and meats, and game 
Tverc ulso of the choices t» But the year 1S4B, wbich 
upset the Orleans dynasty, ruiaed this famous eitab- 
lymmt^ i&d it ia moir cdf i^ttbeved m % 

the past, 

I remember dining there with a party of six pe 
in the year 1S28, the bill for our dinner amo 
to 4Se irwicsft, m^ipmm ^ hend, Indndi^ lAOk 
The dinner prilic^ally consisted of diran VaiAt of 
fish and game, From thii dinner, composed of s 
bug^UM or French eoupt with fillets of ttirbot uui 
iw&fm €$ fldi and game, w&y mm of At 

party fO«e huJigFf* On fya occasion some ChaUau 
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fish, often visited the Bocher de» Cancale. Upon 
one occasion, haying dined copiously of salmon, a 
heavj indigestion was the consequence. Three days 
afterwards, whilst saying mass, the idea of the fish 
came across his mind, and, instead of saying the mea 
culpa of the Confiteor^ he was heard to repeat, in 
striking his breast, 'Ah, le bon saumon I ah, le bon 
aanmon!'" 
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tmaed till 1840^ and even later. You were olwaja 
Hm^lbui the fiBfiit and ^«elieflt&iti«t tile Bodier 

Sti C^ncale; and tlia poultry^ and meate^ and game 
were ali^o of the ctioiceiit. But the year whidi 
upeet the Orleans dynasty, ruined this fainotii uHkh- 
}Umm% and it it ww tmly tnuabered tm m lUt^ of 

T rememhor dining there with n. party of six persons 
in the year 1828^ the bill for our dinner amounted ^ 
t)6 W& ftimsSt or 75 frmocs per h^^ indttding irinib 
The dinner priui i pally consisted of dlvfiis kindi llf j 
fi^h and game* From this dinner, composed of a 
bisque or French soup, with fillets of tnrbot and 
¥il!i$itl MifSm of iril mA game, e\ cry one of | 
partj loee hungry. On this ooGaaoo some OMem ^ 
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fiflhj often visited the Bocher de.Cancale. Upon 
one occasion, haying dined copiously of salmon, a 
he&Tj indigestion was the consequence. Three days 
afterwards, whilst saying mass, the idea of the fish 
cmme across his mind, and, instead of saying the mea 
euipa of the Cot^fiteor, he was heard to repeat, in 
striking his breast, * Ah, le bon saumon I ah, le bon 
aaomon!"' 
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|HE definitaoti pwm^^e woid fcMtin 

the " Dicdommife des termer du vieus 
Fran^iB^*^ iB curious oae. Here 

it ia :^'*BM; et imm da roet^, 
mot yient de rusdcuB parceque le &il Df^m, 0I hni]t 
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Antiqnam esse vocem Brittanicam^ ostendit no- 
men Regis Armoricani^ Daniel Dremrost ab ustis, 
oculis, Tel usto vnltu sic dicti." Wolfgang Lazius, 
also^inliis tenth book^ '^de Migrationibus Gentium" 
states that rost {sic) in the Vandal and Teuton lan- 
guages signifies a grill; and Jean Bruy^re, in his 
book de Be Cibari^,"* says, that in early times in 
France^ a guest who was invited to a dinner without 
a roast on a day when it was lawful to eat meat — ^in 
other words, to live en gras — ^fared very frugally in- 
deed, if by any accident the roast was omitted. This 
can be well credited, for among the English and 
French the roast has been always the principal dish, 
or, as our neighbours would say, the piece de resistance. 

In very early times, in Paris, there were what were 
called in old French, rdstisseries, where roast meats 
were sold ready to be eaten instantly at meals. Du 
Lfoir tells us that in the mediaeval times, an Italian 
patriarch thought nothing so admirable at Paris as 
these rdtisseriesy where he could find such delicate 
tit-bits as a roast ffiffot^ or a roast shoulder or leg of 
lamb. The rdtisseries were kept by rotisseurs and 
rdtisseuseSy and they exist to this day. There were 
independently of these general rotisseurs, and rStis- 
senses as they were called en blanc, who sold only 
larded roasts, such s^Jilets piques, &c. 

The traiteur, or the cuisinier traiteur, was some- 



• Lib. Xn. cap. 5. 
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the paiissi^ or pastry-cook. Tim {>Dii^pii7 4C 
Maitre Botisseurs in France was much oMer ^ 
the Compaoy of Maitre Cumm^M^ wbieti Ifttt^ waft 
09I7 eteoted into a GOfpontioti m 1569, in n^' 
of H6I117 IV. The statutes of the Maitre Smmm, 
were granted by Stephen Boileau, Provost of Pafii) 
about 1258* The rdtUseuvM^ for the most [mrt, Uvid 
ill tho itreet called .4m Ogm^i^m^mhimmlWn 
a great many of them were established. » 

I hftTB in another and preceding chapter remarlcdf 
that the French kitchen waa very much indebted to 
ItAfimiaMkefy. Ha Iralli tliat die Itdi«Dft dfj 
the middle ages have been in most sciences the in- 
structors of Europe, Catherine dt? Medio! cuneto^ 
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ould be wasted. Scorching is not roasting, and bum- 
g is not browning a joint. The best joint of beef for 
aating in England is the sirloin. The fire should be 
isk and dear, as well as large, steady, and intense in 
oportion to the size of the joint, and the meat should 
I perpetually basted, so that no cessation in the pro- 
!88 should take place. Large joints should be put 
>wn soon after the fire is made up and begins to 
im. The gradual access of the heat to meat prevents 
s homing. If a joint be burned in the early process, 

is an evil scarcely remediable in the subsequent 
ages of the operation of roasting. For this reason 

is that in the great kitchens in France there is al- 
ays some one whose special duty it is to attend to 
le roast alone. In the fourth volume of the " Al- 
lanach des Gourmands,'' it is said that a dinner may 
e compared to the rooms of a house, and the roast 
i the salon or principal apartment. The salon in a 
*rench house," says M. Grimod de la Reyni^re, " is 
le room on which an hospitable host spends all his 
pare money. It is furnished and decorated with the 
reatest care, because in this room the master receives 
is friends. Just a like process is pursued in respect 
> the roast that smokes upon his table. It is the dish 
bat has cost him most money, and on which he hopes 
content and feast his guests." It is, therefore, most 
nportant that the roast, by its excellence, juice, and 
enderness, should satisfy ; for if it be bad, burned, 
r hard, all however excellent that has preceded it, 
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li l^|otten; a triBtful sUcDce Biicceeda to hilant;^ 
ud tliQ grieved Ajn^trjott to f^iar tlie Uuft^ 
der of his cciok by the production of ejcodleotlrili^ 
The misfortune iSj thsit there is no atrict law t& 
'^nile the roaet." The doiug it to a turn depends on 
a Wigeriai of wWDs^mommii wsShngmmm'^Aa^ 
are eternally TarfiA^ The beef or mutton maj fai 
old, tough, sinewy^ or not eufficiently hung. A great 1 
deal dependa on the si^e of the coal or wood be£c^ 
iiMhii^^ flaeid. alio 0m ngidar baMiog^ 
or the punctual amtll of ilie guests, Sometimea % 
delay of five or ten minutes ppoils? a beautiful rosjt 
joints aiid renders it Havouilt^ss and insipid* " Aim^ 
m^QlAmA^ (bM(nii«gp0et«al)^AiitAi qwlalMKlf 
dana aa fiaur^ il u'a qn'uu moment poor £tre cofiffi : 
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>U8e, and small birds. Grimod recommends that 
aller birds should be larded with a slice of good 
d. Great care should be taken in the selection of the 
d, for a rancid lard will spoil the best bird that 
Br flew. At large dinners, the editor of the Al- 
knach" holds that the roast should be served without 
fjW5 or entremetSy flanked merely by four different 
lades. A general rule among cooks is to allow a 
Alter of an hour to each pound of the joint. Thus 
joint of eight pounds will take two hours. Slow 
isting adds to the tenderness and flavour of a joint, 
d it may be observed, that the longer a joint is 
pt the less time it will require in roasting. 
Our roasts in England (with the single exception 
a leg of mutton) are better than in France. The 
lality of the meat (with the exception of veal) is much 
tter, and good English cooks excel in roasting meat 
id game. Our game is much finer than in France, 
ough we have nothing to equal the French pou- 
rde of the Mans, in the department of the Sarthe. 
othing in France can compare to our haunches 
id necks of venison, to our barons and sirloins of 
sef, to our haunches, saddles, and legs of mutton, 
• our barons and fore-quarters of lamb. Our beef is 
. season all the year round, and may be given as a 
ost from October to March. Our saddles, haunches, 
gs, and necks of mutton, may also be given as a 
last for the first course, beiog varied with pork, 
and roast turkey. For a second course in Jan- 



wiy iad Febnmy^ we Imm widgeon ud woodoock, 
Ji^llieaU wild duck wd Idack game, hares, &c* All 

this game i-^ better flavoured and better roaiited in 
England than in France, In Aprilj we Imve excellent 
hmh for afirst ooarie^wi^ gtimeft^^fowk and dodditfi 
for a second. In May we have ponlaxdet and qnails, 
tnrkcy j(onlt3, &c,j for a second. Venison be;;in3 in 
Jnnei and in August we have grouse, and that excel* 
1^ Ifciri the golden plorer* A little hier oem 
pvrtiidgee^ blade Mck^ and then enipe and wild duck^ 
while lamb and mutton alternate in the first. Mutton^ 
wbetiher m a nmetj or an mir^ in the abape of entlelsi 

aemd} md iillli Swifts 
iagiMttoii, I wiU^wdndi 1^ tmsnd^ offiia mi^t 

(^eiitljr stuf sfl^ liow the fire, 
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I hj no means mean to implj that our neigh- 
bonrs, the French, have not a greater variety of ways 
of dressing their roasts for first and second courses 
than we have ; all I mean to assert is, that our simple 
roasting of venison, beef, mutton, and game, is bet- 
tor than the French. The material to work upon is 
incomparably better. Tottjours perdrixy however, is 
sure to pall on the palate^ and our object should be 
to vary our mode of dressing these excellent mate- 
rials. Till schools of cookery become more general, 
it will not be safe for a host, with an ordinary plain 
oook^ to set before his guest s^^let de bceuf^ sauce it 
la poivrade, a salmi of partridge, or a Jilet de canard 
samage. 

It would even be a dangerous experiment in many 
cases to essay a loin of veal it la Bichamel, fillets of 
fowl d, la tartare, a common fricassSe of chicken, or 
a braized saddle of lamb ii la jardiniere. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that pork, veal, 
and lamb should be done well; turkeys and fowls 
should have no red in them, but game should be 
somewhat underdone. 

I have already said that the time necessary to 
roast a joint depends on a variety of circumstances, 
of which an experienced male or female cook will be 
the best judge. The following table, however, very 
nearly approximates to the exact time, supposing a 
coal fire to be employed:— 



Tilt Mto/at 



^ . , , loibs. n 

„ ... 61b8. 2 



Ajdntofreal 



A leg of lamb 
A jfljoi of fifnb polic • 
)» • • 
A hftoncb of back vemaoa 
A neck of bock . • 

of Teouua , . 



lOlbs. 
6 lbs. 
4lbiu 



H 
% 

•2 

li 
1 

4 

1* 
4 

l^toS 

lOlbs. 2^ 
6 lbs. 4 



8lbe. 
4lbB. 
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•xtridge .... 20 minutes, 
k of the wood^ or black game^ ^ ^ H hour. 

™e J 

jdcock ^ „ 

>e 20 minutes. 

ien plover .... 20 „ 

I ...... 15 „ 

il 20 „ 

ks 20 „ 

>lans 1^ 99 

pecker '. . . . 15 „ 



|LL meats should be boiled slowly^ in suf- 
ficlent watery and a bam should not be il" 

itlft taken cot of tbe potp in vUdl Uhm 
been allowed to simnier slowly for four^ five, or ai 
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each pound will suffice. During the process of boil- 
ing meat or fish, the scum which arises should be 
sldnmied off, otherwise the meat or fish will be dis- 
coloured. The majority of cookery books direct that 
fresh meat should be put into water when it boils, 
and salt meat when the water is cold ; but the bet- 
ter opinion seems now to be that fresh and salted 
meats should be put into cold water, and allowed to 
become hot gradually. The fiye constituent pro* 
perties of the flesh of animals used by man are — 
fibrine, gelatine, osmazone, fat, and albumen. Gela- 
tine is soluble only in boiling or very hot water, 
whereas osmazone is very soluble, eyen in cold 
water, and contains the sapid principle of all meats. 
Fat is insoluble in water, but the heat melts it, 
when it floats in a liquid form on the surface. 

Albumen resembles the white of an egg. It is 
soluble in cold or lukewarm water, and coagulates at 
a less temperature than that of boiling water. Albu- 
men abounds in the blood, and exists in portions of 
the flesh of animals. It is the albumen, in coagula- 
ting after having been dissolved, which causes the 
scum to rise in the liquid in which a joint has been 
boiled. It is evident that if the meat be put in a 
vessel with boiling water, or if the water being cold 
be boiled too quickly, the albumen in the first case 
by coagulating on the surface of the water, and in 
the second in the interior of the joint of meat, pre- 
vents the gelatine and osmazone from dissolving. 



^kmi^ boiUi^ doee not f^mre eo mm^ luoety tsl 

care as roagtmg, yet it is BeMomparfeotl^ performed. 
It requires patient watclif illness and vigilance. It is 
natural/* aays Couut Rumf ord, " to suppoae that many 
of tlie finer atid mom vdatile parts of food tmi^l be oii^ 
ifed off by the steam when the bailing is violeD t. The 
water should be heater] gradually until it boils, for tlie 
the dower tlie meat boLls the more juicy and tender 
win it be. Meat isw&Hj killed takes longer to IsA 
iStojk when it haa^boea impeiiy Imogt meai k^l 
in cold or frosty weather takes longer to boil ttM 
mm^ killed in summer. Meat or poultry dhmM not 
•Midbilift to waaah mter after Hiey ate dditf^ 
aa Ibiflr «oo& baedi(liiidd«iu 

It is usual to boil lamb, veal, and pork longer ttan 
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or fried, may be served in twenty ways — it la hoi- 
landaise, a la Sainte Menehouldy i la Perigeaux^ d, la 
pravengale. As to salmon, the same observation may be 
made. It may be served d, la Saint Cloudy a la 
genevoise, i la vinitienney a la Royalcy in Jilets aux 
anchaisy a la cTArtoiSy it la Sainte Menehouldy en pa- 
jnUoteSy a la d'uxelle ; but, unless you have a superior 
cook, salmon is best plain boiled. 

I will conclude with the following remarks as to 
the time required to boil poultry. 

Turkeys, capons, fowls, chickens, &c., are all 
boiled in the same manner, allowing time according 
to their size. 

A chicken will take about twenty minutes. 

A fowl, about forty minutes. 

A poularde or capon, about an hour. 

A small turkey, an hour and a half. 

A large turkey, two hours or more. 

Rabbits should be put into a basin of warm water; 
then put them into plenty of water, and boil half an 
hour. If large, three quarters of an hour. 

Of frying I would merely say, that the frying is 
the finest and most delicate when good olive oil is 
employed. " II est reconnu que c'est avec la bonne 
huile d'olive que se font fritures les plus fines, les 
plus delicates." — Manuel de Cuisinier et de la Cui^ 
siniercy par P. Cardelli. 



HE term Poultry^ includea all die dom^ 
ticated birdirayFed £ir 0xe table — 

fowl. Those who live in the roimtrvaitd 
intend to rear fowls for the consumption of their 
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food thej will be soon fit for the table^ and rich and 
juicy in flavour. Nowhere do you get these young 
and jmcy chickens better than at the country inns 
in Ireland and Scotland As soon as fowls are suffi- 
denily fieit, they should be killed, or they will lose 
flesh and become unhealthy. Turkeys are more deli- 
cate to rear in their infancy than fowls, but they 
become hardy as they grow older. When well-grown, 
turkeys supply themselves in their ramblings, so that 
they require no food but at leaving their homes in 
the morning, and returning at night. After six 
months, turkeys may be crammed, as is practised 
with fowls ; but they require a much longer period 
to render them fully fat for the table. Guinea fowls 
are in the season greatly prized at London dinner 
tables. The same food appropriated to the young of 
gallinaceous fowls and turkeys, is good for guinea 
chicks. 

The white duck being the largest of the domesti- 
cated kind, is the best for the poulterer, though it is 
not usually considered so delicate in flavour as the 
dark coloured. The grand object of preparing poultry 
of all kinds as speedily as possible for the table, is 
efiected by supplying them with dry, soft, and green 
food, by keeping them thoroughly clean, and by 
afibrding them water and exercise ground. 

Of the wholesomeness of poultry, as an article of 
diet, L^mery thus speaks in his *^Trait6 des Ali- 
ments — 
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good juice, 1:? very EOiirishiTi[r, increases tlie spirite, 
mobtena asd cools^ and i& very proper for macer&ted 
peraonsj th&i are mxiTeriDg from racjaifie^ ATieoi 

lively, and that it clear? tlie toicc. 

It agrees at all times^ with any age and con0& 
tatioxi : in the meantinia it k better for mice jmrnm^ 
mA Bndft aa lead m Mefife^ tim isr Ifaoae wliviii 
strong, robust, and Hied to a Yiolent exereise or hsri 
labour^ seeing theio last re^oire more solid &3Qi,mA 
that dma not ao ea^y vaste.** 

^ fhm peraoiiS|>* be gm m to ai^^ « 
were of opmion, ttiat the eating of bens, 
and capons^ caused tlie gout | and perhaps th^ 
two tilings thfit g?ivc occasion for this T>c^rmlar error. 
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(ures. In shorty if it were true that the eating of 
heae fowls brought the gout upon us^ we should see 
lothing else but gouty persons everywhere ; for we 
nay say, that there is now-a-days no food more com- 
Qon than poultry." 
Of capons, this famous doctor thus speaks : — 
•* Their flesh is very nourishing, it produces good 
dice, is restorative, recovers decayed strength, good 
Dr the phthisic and consumptions, easy of digestion ; 
nd they often make broth of it, in order to fortify 
nd recover strength. The flesh of a capon is in 
irtue and taste much like unto that of a chicken ; 
1 the mean time, that of a capon is more nourishing, 
leasant and properer for people used to fatigue than 
he other ; and the reason is, because this same flesh 
ontsdns juices that are more concocted, digested, and 
iiller of oily balsamic particles." 

When poultry is brought into the kitchen for use, 
b should be kept as cool as possible. The best posi- 
ion in which to place it is with the breast down- 
rards, on a shelf or marble slab. The crop and the 
;ut of the rump should be taken out. Choose fowls 
rith a thin transparent skin, white and delicate, 
^igeons full fledged, are heating and hard to digest. 
The younger they are in general the better, and in 
taly, where pigeons are much used, they are always 
aten young. 

In choosing turkeys, select the brown Norfolk; 
ut if you can find any of the red American breed, 
be flavour is still finer. 

N 



I have eaiil m anoiher diopter tluifc tiifi finest fcnrl 
la i^e imid is the pauli^ MMmm Ir I^o depute 

ment of La Siirtlie, Here is a tnie description of the 1 
manner in which that fine flayoui wbioli tliej|»oaa6n J 
id gif^ to the hW:-^ 

It la to the leeaing 011 bw^^J^ ttnd to ibat odIj» 
that the fine {laTOUr of the poidardc du Mam and of 
La Fkche ie td ht kaceiL This h cue of the jqjb tod 
#el%l# of hok 
or oven a tilflo of 9 gti^»|N!sisii teJ^^ 
fowl^ With a little care and time, you will have 
fowk and capona of an eji^uiaite fi&TOar, SeeA them 
^mSk fTOifM li^^ ItMl Irad wSk, far 

iomfe^^ajTS^ Him put them in a cage in a dai^dlf 
spot. Give them aa much farinaceous barley ami milt 
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**Fro8criTez sans pitie ces poulets domefttiques, 
Nourris en votre cour et constamment Cliques, 
Toujours mal engraisses par dcs soins ignorants ; 
Ne tM>nnabsez que ceux de la Bresse ou du Mans.** 

A fowl or chicken should be kept some time before 
it is cooked. If cooked immediately on being killed, 
as is frequentlj the case at country inns in Ireland 
aad Scotland, even a young fowl is tough. Horace's 
method of rendering a fowl tender is well remem- 
bered by every Etonian: — 

^ Si vespertinos subitb te oppresserit hospes, 
Ne gallina malilm responset dura palato, 
Doctus eris yivam musto mersare Falemo : 
Hoc teneram faciet.** 

"Poultry,'* says M. Brillat Savarin, "is to the 
kitchen that which canvas is to the painter, or Fortu- 
natus' wishing cap to the charlatan. Poultry may 
be served boiled, roasted, fried, hot or cold, whole or 
in parts, with or without sauce, boned or unboned, 
devilled, grilled, or farced, and always with equal 
saccess." To my thinking, the best fowls in France 
are those "du Mans," in the department of La Sarthe ; 
but M. Brillat Savarin holds those of Caux in Nor- 
mandy, and de la Bresse, to be equally good. The 
poularde of Montalbanois en Quercy is excellent. 

For ages roast poultry has been a favourite dish in 
England. Shakespeare, who knew every thing, &om 
heaven-bom philosophy down to humblest household 
aSiurs^ puts into the mouth of Justice Shallow di- 



nowi#4lty8« " Some pigeoii8» Davy ; a couple of 
sliort'lcgged hena (the true crkarion of goodne??^), a 
joint of mutton, and any pretty^ little tiny kick- 
ibawt.^ A capon in his day wtm m nmob rdidiad m 
now, Lmd the eost^ acoorSnj; to the papers found ia 
tiic pocket ofFalstufT, was, a capon 2s. 2^., @aiice4sili 
flack J two gallaus, 5s. SiL^ 1) read, a halfpenny* 

Ocer rdasting of poultry^ thoughndt «ii^niH 
ptir roasting of beef and njutton, is yet very goodp 
and unless a host he sure of liis cook, he had better 
order for his guest a roast capon, a roast fowl, or a 
roaai m Ir6!fed ttttlcijr. 4itt)eQy/€^er roast or 
boiliM] is t xrt^lcnt, and the same renaaTk applies to 
iViwI. ir served boiled j nothing is better than good 
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poulets ci la periguenxy or i suprime de volatile^ one 
most have an accomplished cook. 

The sooner we multiply schools of cookery for 
aUrees and entremets, the better. There are a couple 
ot three existing already, I believe : one in Morti- 
mer Street, Cavendish Square; one in Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital; and one in Berners Street, Ox- 
ford Street But there ought to be twenty times a.* 
many. Nothing is so difficult to obtain as a good 
cook, and yet higher wages are paid to male and 
female cooks than to any other class of servants. 

There is an immense consumption of turkeys at 
Paris, at Christmas time, and a much larger con- 
sumption in London. In the days of stages, the 
Norfolk coaches were stowed with turkeys from the 
middle of December to Twelfth-day; and in our day 
the goods traffic on the Norfolk Railway is more than 
trebled during Christmas. In the Physiologic du 
Goftt,** of Brillat Savarin, under the head " Influence 
financidre du Dindon," is the following remark : — 

I have some reason to think, that from the com- 
mencement of November to the end of February, 
300 truffled turkeys are daily consumed in Paris, 
making a total of 36,000 turkeys. Calculate the 
yalne of these." 

The English have yet to learn the general use of 
the truffle with the turkey. A rich bourgeois of 
Paris wUl go to the expense of from 60 to 75 francs 
for a first-rate turkey for his rdti, and will after- 
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wards diabufBc from 70 to iOO Crmcs ia truffles 

tilfs in !^l^t^d| nor do ud beHir ifafltt 

use or consume truffles? as they oiif^ht to be used. 
Chaptalf who waa one of iS'apoleon*^ MinUtersof the 

if^ f^aise^ ia 1819. In it he igwibto 

^ttantities of fowlR in France : — 
order to have an idea {mju the Comte i| 

species which exists in France, it will soffioe to ob* 

serve, that there are annually sold at the markets of 
Toulouse 120^000 geese, which utq lattened in the 

nunibeir of eggs eoosamed at Paris, on an average of 
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ihdr idolatry. Of the turkey, Nonius says, " Egre 
gid alunt et bonum succum corpori euppeditant."* 

Some writers, such as Athenaeus, JElian, and Aris- 
totle, would have us believe that turkeys were known 
to the ancients under the name of Meleagrides, but 
this is a mistake. It is a nice question when turkeys 
first appeared in France, and who first introduced 
them. La Mare, in his Traite de la Police," would 
haye it that it was Jaques Coeur, the treasurer of 
Charles YII. ; but this is also an error. According 
to Champier, who wrote his treatise " De Re Cibaria," 
in 1560, they were only introduced into France a 
few years before he wrote. Here are his words: — 
* Vcnere in Gallias, annos abhinc paucos, aves quas- 
dam extemse, quas gallinas indicas appellant : credo 
qaoniam ex Insulis Indiae nuper k Lusitanis His- 
panisqae palefactas,primum invectse fuerunt in urbem 
nofltlrum.*' 

In the French poets of the thirteenth century, and 
in authors still more ancient, there is frequent men- 
tion of capons. Madame de Sevignd speaks of the 
^ poulardes de C&n," and of the bonnes poulardes 
de Bennes." 

In Regnard's « Comedy du Bal,"A.D. 1696, the 
author speaks in praise of les poulardes de Caux." 
Long — nearly a century — antecedent to this, our 



*'*Ludovici Nonni DieteticoD," Antverpiss, mdcxvi. Lib. ii. 
p. 242. 
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own Shakespeare, had uaed the word ^Jcmpm^ Wffk 

anil ii'^rani ; n^iun Le Grand d'Aussv contend? that 
the Gauis learned the art of fattening and cramming 

early^ timeB mJsm Esteemed m Fttt&oe tliaai any otfaem 

Among tlic oflBcera of the Roval hoii?ehohJ in France 
in early tiinesji WM a crammer of lowls, Ab ordan- 
mni^^ df St. Xitrti^ ilited ul 1261, mort titiil«x<«t- 
turies a^o, givefi to this officer ibe Bune oCpauhSkr. 

Our nr ii;]il>oiirs on the other side of the Straits of 
Dover are not only very fond of fowU aad cap(Hi% 
hut of much ffimdl^^ hirds. I!he7 eat tlmidifiii^ Uadi- 
hird^s mA mian red-hre&ite.^ Dn Mgn^aim hi Ui 
"Frngrnents sur les Phmtes usuel!ei|^^ tbui 
of this liking for smaller birds: — 
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lidous perfume charming all the guests. Their appear- 
anoe, their seductive toumurey were also admired. 
Their backs were garnished with a small bouquet of 
fried sage^ in some sort imitating the tail with which 
they were furnished when they poured forth their notes 
from the elm and hawthorn. ' But what/ the reader 
will exclaim^ 'you do not speak of the fine oil in 
which these beautiful birds were baked, nor of the 
agreeable rotis, whose bitterness strengthened your 
■tomach, while it perfumed your mouth ?' You are 
Tight, judicious reader.'' 

Although the poulterers in London truss all the 
different animals which they send home, yet, as it 
often happens, that untrussed game and poultry are 
sent to private families from the country, it is neces- 
sary that the art of trussing should be known by 
^very cook. 




CHAPTEE Xir. 



AME in England is declared to iBclii& 
hareSj pheasaot^j partridges, gtonaib 
lieath or moor gaine, black gam^ m 

cock, and conies are not game ; but they can onlj be 
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>r the eggs of hawkes or swans." That the 
rven in those early days^ were imbued with 
mmon sense^ and could regard the pleasur- 
^ell as the palatable and projitable side of a 
, will appear from the preamble to this statute. 
} the great injury to lords of manors, not 
a the loss of the pleasure and disport to their 
nd servants, but likewise the loss to their 
md table. So that in 1494, ideas of gour- 
and good cheer were just as rife as in 1864. 
ury, says the Hon. Daines Barrington,* first 
id the system of game laws; and hence, 
^ere held in high esteem, being the noblest 
falcon could fly at. There can be no doubt 
* that, less than three centuries ago, herons 
en both in England and France. Our an- 
ndeed, were much less delicate and less par- 
I to the tenderness of their food than their 
nts, for they ate not only the heron, but the 
e crow, the cormorant, and the bittern. In 
ookery book of Taillevant, who was first 
Charles VII. of France, there are receipts 
Ing these last-named birds. In the statutes 
aux, made in 1585, with a view to regulate 
of game, in the regulation of Henry II. in 
' the same object the heron is counted among 



nratioDson the Ancient Statutes.** Dublin : Grierson, 
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^ 0titfliWi^|»ird8«^ to be faroogfal tomaifca 

When ChiLrles IX, passed through Amieus, hevfts 
ofleretl, amoni^ other birds, twelve herons, six brtterDe, 
aQcl mx swaoSp Belon, in his history of birds, writtea 
1^ li54, says» that iM Wkm, ikva^ lif m mmmm 
taste at fir^ty est cepend&nt entre les d£lioefi fivh 
^^oisesf und Liohant calls the heron **iine Tiande 
rojale." Jlt'ronmtres were, ill his day, as oonunOD 
among Frcrndi gentletnea iit mw^ Jktmmiim^ % 
1760 or 1780l» Three ceiitimei^;i^^ vultures md 
falcons, and other birda of prey, were ali^o eaten in 
France — nowj and for a century and a half, so frioAdi 

that in winter every one ate of a kind of eagle, mmied 

homlree, or f/orian ; though he admitsowls find hlrd^ i-l- 
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le gibier a poil, in which are comprised hares^ leverets, 
and rabbits. It will be at once seen that the French 
consider as game many small birds on which we set 
little Talue. In the excellence and succulence of our 
game, and the number of our game preserves, we 
beat the world. The only countries that can be 
compared to England in the excellence and abun- 
dance of game are Hungary, Styria, Carinthia, and 
parts of the Basque provinces, Gallicia, and Spanish 
and Portuguese Estremadura. 

Southey, who visited Spain in 1797, speaks thus 
in his letters of having a woodcock for supper at 
Merida : — At Merida we had a woodcock for sup- 
per, which we trussed ourselves ; but the old woman 
of the house brought up the bird sprawling, told us 
that they had forgot to cut oiF the rump and draw it,- 
and then poked her finger in to show how clean the 
in^de was." 

Nearly thirty years after this date I can myself 
bear testimony to the abundance of game in parts of 
Spain, «nd to the excellent manner in which a salmi 
of partridges is occasionally served in the Peninsula. 
It is one of the few dishes in Spanish cookery which 
an Englishman can relish. 

Game is a light fo6d, and easy of digestion ; and 
there is no country in the world in which it is plainly 
roasted so well as in England. But in sauthyJiletSy or 
cutlets of game, in salmis of game aux truffes^ a la ro- 
eambole, in crepinettes, or ^ la provenqale^ we are not 



£90 ^^iSmtmt^Sia^ 

W im ifioken of in the same ceDtiii7 Frendv i 

There are even tolerably simple ways of dresaiiig 
game a la frangaue, in whicli some of oar Freoib 
42doka are no adepts. I will ooi ipe^^ of jwnfrM 
aux chatus^ for I deem itpro&Dfttin to MfTC^ilibvi 
with Jr^o :ifbnirable a bin! : but you cnnnot alwaya | 
truat a good EngliulL cook to scrvt- a partridge on 
q|iai} ^ laJtMHciirek Our game pics^ more eepeciailj 
m.^^try housea, m good, but tliegr we ool ti 1» 
• ^0Oi3$i^ed to the pdfS dc hecassim\^ aux tntffes^ or tbe 
j?^^ cailks aux fines herbei^ or to the paU 4 

4^7«iti7 d i^raiier ir inferior to our Ymmm, wti 
^ k only the, BRuce poivradt^ the trufflee, or the//ff 
d Vitalimnt^ or ^ MarechaU that makes it eatable. 
Tt may be a.'sted why we carmot have these dishes in 
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oonrse is removed : Quand le premier service est 
fini il fiaut mettre le gibier k la Iroche." I cannot 
dioofie but think^ however, that we may easily vary 
our roast hare and boiled rabbit by fillets and cutlets 
of both, by civets of hare, and by salmis and scollops 
of pheasant d la Bourguinotte, and a la Richelieu^ 
m fillets of partridge a la Periffird, or a la 
Lueuttus. 

Pheasant is often a dry bird in England, and 
oftener so in France; but I would not order a 
woodcock en salmi, unless the bird were of vener- 
able age. Nonius, who wrote about 240 years ago, 
tells us there are two sorts of pheasants in France ; 
one is called Royal and the other is called bruyant. 
Here are his words: — ^'Galli duplex phasianorum 
genus statunt, Regium unum quod prestantius est de 
quo jam diximus, alterum quod Bruyant vocant/ 
But in this the learned writer is probably mistaken, 
and confounds bruyant with Coq de bruyere. Grimod 
de la Reynidre says : — A pheasant should be sus- 
pended by the tail, and eaten when he detaches himself 
firom this incumbrance. It is thus that a pheasant 
hung on Shrove Tuesday is susceptible of being 
spitted on Easter-day. 

I have not said anything on pastry or cold entrees, 
because the pastry-cook and the cook constitute, in 



♦ Nonni " De Re Cib." Lib. IL 



ent trades or employmeDts. lu England^ 1iow€fii;i 
the cook and the pa^^try-cook are oftetii, in consider^ 
able cstablidbmenis, amalgamated i so that the jiH^ 
feci profemd cook ohoiili be eon'reiwt iAk 
every branch of Ins or her profession^ as few estifl 
lishmcnts, even uf the highest in rank or the mtM 
wealtliy, include a cook and a confectioDer, or paattj- 
cook Tb^'Sk^iBmi wbe, in tibia oM&lfji lii 
anxious to tk&A la their art^ ought to be acquainted 
with the various preparations of pastry, by ^rhich 
I mean not meflfily tarts, puddmgs, but femiittagf^ 
m ^^B^m^i^$^^ piM 
for timbals^ li^-i^ptlf ^ffm^ filfil $tm Ihsmtf 
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seasonings, and the due amalgamation of the different 
bodies of which it is composed, it receives its good or 
bad qualities. The oven is one simple and self-same 
thing — the compositions are varied to infinity." 

In most moderate establishments, where a regular 
dinner is given, the ordinary cook, with the aid of a 
first-rate man cook, has quite enough to do in pre- 
paring the soup, fisb, meats, fowl, and game, without 
being embarrassed with patties and pastry. I would 
therefore suggest that in establishments where there 
are not first-rate assistants, and a sufficient number of 
them, patties, and all kinds of pastry, jellies, ices, &c., 
diould be procured from the confectioner. There arc 
many first-rate confectioners who undertake this 
duty, such as Gunter, Grange, Bridgman, Waud, 
and others. A great deal of trouble will thus be 
saved to the host ; and unless his kitchen and his ser- 
vants be all of a superior description, it is likely the 
small patties, pastry, ices, and confectionary, will be 
better from the confectioner's than if prepared at 
home. Of course, every professed cook ought to know 
how to mBkiQ pates of venison and of all sorts of game 
and fish ; but with what the French call patisserie it 
is different, and entertainers who wish these articles 
will do well to order them from a confectioner. 

For small family dinners every good cook should 
know how to make apricot puffs, orange or rum jelly, 
Uanc-manffer, tourtes, apple tarts, soiiffles, iced pud- 
^gSy yafi^^tf, nougatSy merlitons^ Charlottes a la 

O 



m 

Mm^ ^m0m^ mA all iwlLeta; but llw » A 

widely different thing from undertaking this Atty 
ibjr a diiuief of Smtt^eag^ sUteeSj or tweo^ posOi% 

part, I ha?e T^maAA 4tt« A* iMm ttt 

ImbU of 4mtii^ Ml m^§§mAaf§i^^fiA^ mii 

pwtry, 

comprelietid, first, I» pSth 

Secordly, Irs pates f voids ^ les gateaux^ les paHssma 
mcrees. Thirdly,, iex jmtis^rie^ sech^ au croq 
eaten at deaa^ I» fi^riy ^^io Ffanet^ tlitt 

alao p as tr V . Sal n t L ou ih J n 1 2 7 . reg u lated 1 h is trade 
by certain smtutes; but there was sot a regular 
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[HERE 18 a great deal of difference in 
cheeee. Much depends on the prepar- 
att&n and seasoning, much on its being 
new or old, much on its taste and smell. 
That is the best cheese which is neither too old nor 
too new, which is called fat, and is salted enough, 
and which is of middling consistence, has been made 
of good milk, and is of good taste and smell. Cheese 
18 nourishing enough, and helps digestion if you take 
but a little of it, according to the Latin line — 
" Caseus ille bonus quem dat avara manus/' 

The flavour and goodness of cheese depends in a 
eonnderable degree on the nature of the pasture on 
which the cows are fed; yet the mode in which 
the different stages of the lubrication of the curd is 
managed, is also to be taken into consideration. 
Hence the superiority of the cheeses of particular 
districts over others, without any apparent difference 
in the pasture. Soft and rich cheeses are the best 
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f0i tbe epioufe^s dinBer, msA m not iste&ded In W 
kept ^gi. Hwd iiad dry cIimm wiB not be ic^ 

liehed hy men of tftll^ or offer ctl by hosts who cnre 
for the cQtnfort and health of their gueeta. Of th« 
rich cheeses alinost «U mre m«am ish^eies; wd those 
soft ehee«es called BaA Mit BA^^ lsiMi6lt|«QU 

^oon as made: fallt J^Ma If Ig^^^ 
soft md putrid. 

Stilton aad Orujdre caheMM^ site intetmediiti 
1>|l1t<^ Ibtt ioft" ial iiiaA ttb ^^niydfe and Fat^ 
'JOesiui chersjcs differ only in ihv nature of the mjIlC| 
md in the degree of heat ^ven to the curd b 
4ii^ii¥^t pstt^ of* the proceK Gmj&n dififisa » 
•^ti^I|f kfi^de from new tnilk^ md Fsrmewi front 
skimmed mWk. In the lirst aotliis^ is sdded i^ive 
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farintB in London. It may be also that our English 
cheeses, like our English and Irish porter, is im- 
proved by the voyage, though if this were so, there 
is no reason why one should not eat better cheese in 
Dublin than in London, which one never does. My 
idea is that the super-excellence of the Stilton in 
Paris arises from the fact that it is improved or 
doctored (to use a trade phrase) by a perfect cannots^ 
seur in the art of improving comestibles. Cellarmen 
in France, when a cheese has become very dry, wash 
it several times in soft water, and then lay it in a 
cloth moistened with wine or vinegar till it becomes 
soft and mellow, which it will inevitably become if it 
be a rich cheese. 

Stilton cheese is made by adding the cream of 
the preceding evening's milk to the morning's milk- 
ing. To eat a Stilton cheese in perfection, you must 
not only have one made of rich milk, but manage it 
well after it is so made. Epicures prefer a Stilton 
cheese with a green mould. To accelerate the 
growth of this mould, pieces of mouldy or over-ripe 
cheese are inserted into holes made for the purpose 
by a scoop or instrument called a taster. Wine or 
ale is then poured in. But the best Stiltons do not 
require this, for they are in perfection when the 
inside is soft and rich, like butter, without any 
appearance of mouldiness. Cheeses are frequently 
coloured to make them look rich; the substance 
most commonly used for this purpose is arnotto, or 
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the juice of #t <«iMge^ mrtot, mi marjgoM 

The beet cheeaes io Fraoce are thoee of Neufchitel 
in JTormaiidjj of Biie, whkh is much eaten in Parif , 
and abore all, the ^mage de Sofitefrri en MmtrgMi^ 
nm impmk «frlirt» #ii is the beH 
of all ilry cheeses; it bas 30[Miinpk^'W^ StStm, 
but h much finer. Bo^^ue&ft f^em is manii&c- 
ttii«d in the village wiim muxie it bear& Some 
ponloii of m mOikmm id Ofa Amm k In I 
cellare in whidi the etrainiDg or refining of the cheese 
takes plfi("<\ nnd some portion to the peculiar luanner 
in which the aoilmals are milked; a prooeea wbidb ■ 
ei^^aic^d hf M BfMprfvl 
cheese is made of « mixtiiiis of sheep mnd goat's milk ; 
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For nearly a thousand years the art of mixing 
herbs and cheese together has been known in Eng- 
hmd and Franoe. In France tHs operation is called 
fersiUery because a good deal of parsley is mixed with 
the cheese^ as here we mix a good deal of sage. 

Cheese is always produced at the end of a repast. 
In any other fashion the Italian proverb makes light 
©fit:— 

*^ Fromagio, perl, e pan 
Fasto de vilan.** 

Aiccording to La BruySre Champier, who, when 
«ttadied to the household of Francis I. in a medical 
capadty in 1560, wrote his treatise De Se Cibari^,'' 
cheese was the principal production, and the prin- 
dpal aliment of the Auvergnats. 

In the earliest times in France, several of the pro- 
vinces made good cheeses. Pliny states that those 
of Nimes were much sought for in his time at Home, 
as weU as those of Mont Losere and the neighbour- 
hood : but these cheeses would not keep, and were 
eaten fresh. Martial makes mention of the cheese of 
'Tonlouse. 

Italian cheeses were not introduced into France 
till tSae time of Charles VIII. When this monarch 
on his expedition to Naples passed through Pla- 
^entia, or Pkcenza, as it is more commonly called, 
the citisens presented him with several cheeses. 
But he was so astonished at the size of them aussi 
grand,^ says Monstrelet, ''quasi oomme k largeur de 



mmilm A tsouHE^ timi out otirioat^ be wiIodi 
• to the queen mH to llie Duke of Bourbon, who were 
tlien eojournmg ia BonrboTiiiats. It was found ei- 
celieutj and heucwforlli came into general uae. Ik 
Sme^ who wrote in 1900, gam Hm&t^mak mmg 
foreign eheeioi to Fanuesaii^ aud the secoad to Tnr- 
key cheeses^ which arrived in France in likcMcr;. 
QontieFj in his treatise "De Sanitate tu€flcla,' 
written IB 1688j metitioiia wmtmg oxcdleiii 
that of Gruy^ 

Ninety or a hundred years acrn, the taste as to 
oheeae changed in Pari^i and not long antecedent fo 

fit food only for Germans^ SBgliabj or ItiSiSi. 
The popukr pmir^b then wa«» 
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Happy the man that has each fortune tried, 
To whom she much has given and much denied ; 
With abstinence all delicate he sees, 
And can regale himself on toasted cheese." 

Of caseous snbstances. Nonius says : — " Magna est 
differentia inter recentem et vetustum caseum. Be- 
cena enim et mollis, duratis et veterlbus salubritatis 
caassa preferendus. Teste enim DIoscoride, magis allt, 
stomacho utills, corpus auget, et facillime digerltur. 
Minus Tero nutrit si sale aspersus fuerit et stomacho 
inutllis. Yetustos caseos Galenus damnat/'* 

I have not said anything of the Schabzeiger cheese 
of Switzerland, or the Strachino of Milan, as there 
are few English people who relish anything so rank. 
Roquefort is a much finer cheese than either of 
them, but the consumption of Boquefort in England 
is singularly small. 



♦ Nonni, "De Re CiberiC lib. ii., p. 215. 




CHAPTER Xlf;' 

ON SALAJ>. 

X ^ G64j if my memory serves me rightly, 
John Evelyn wrote a treatise "^Od 

'ie6s in my library ; Imt I cannot, attliil 

momontj Iny my liand on the little book. Tboogt 
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«id <ihe remaming herbs are all pronounced by 
L&nerj in ibis Traits des Aliments/' to have medi- 
cinal virtuea. Salad85 of course, vary according to 
the aeason. CAicaree or endive, is in season at the 
end of automn, and it is not usual to add any herie 
ik f^untAure to that salad. Some, in Franoe, place 
at the bottom of the salad-basin containing an endive 
niady a small crust of stale bread rubbed over with 
garlic, which gives a slight flavour to the dish. Later 
in the season, another species of chieoreey called 
mm^ky is had recourse to. It is not so tender as 
^diicory or saccory, but has as much flavour, and is 
4}uite as whdesome. Chicory or succory is, accord- 
ing to L^mery, of a moistening and cooling nature, 
and creates an appetite. Winter salads are generally 
composed of mdelie or com salad, rampions (which, 
according to L^ery, fortify the stomach, help di- 
gestion, are detersive, and agree with every age and 
noBStitution"), and chopped celery. Sometimes, also, 
in winter, a salad is made exclusively of chopped 
celery, seasoned with oil and mustard. 

Garden or water-cress is also a winter salad. It is 
good to mix it with slices of beetroot ; and in France, 
more especially in Provence, olives are often added. 
Towards February, the salad most in vogue is an en- 
dive called barbe de Capuciuy or Capucin's beard. It 
it aeasoned like the white succory. 

The lettuce, known in England for more than 
three centuries, generally appears about the com- 
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mmmient of Lent, hut the better aort ctf Upturn 
^^ mt mk^ im appwanoe %efin« SmUm If ii 

tie jno?t ])ni>iil3ir of all salads, nnd possesses soothiug; 
properties. Ihrbes de foumilare are added to it, 
wtA which anchoTiee and chopped diira are nvoei 

iikewUe thrown in, 

Kest comes the Koman lettuce^ lees watery, and 
w^li taiidk iiiir. #1 init iimflf fliia the pre- 

Roman lettuce in pometimos served with odonft^ri'fU? 
herbBj but hard eggB are rarely added to the seaeoo- 
ing. Eoman lettuce is in aeason from Mmj to tit 

Beeides these, there are hotch-potrh i^alads, made 
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roast four fine chickens^ and when cold cut them in 
pieces^ as for a fricassie; lay the pieces in a basin^ 
with salt, pepper, oil, vinegar, whole parsley washed, 
a small onion sliced, or a shalot, and cover with a 
round piece of paper; leave them in this seasoning 
for some hours; boil eight eggs of the same size hard, 
and take off the shells ; wash six fine lettuces ; half 
an hour before serving, drain the fowl upon a napkin, 
separating the small pieces of parsley and onions, take 
the leaves from the lettuces, preserving the hearts 
very small, cut the leaves small, season them as a 
salad usually is, and turn them into the dish; lay 
upon them in a circle the eight thighs of the fowls, 
in the centre put the wings, upon the top of the 
thighs lay the rumps and two of the breasts only, 
^ surmount these with the fillets, laying one the smooth 
side upwards, and the next the contrary way, or up- 
side down (as four are taken iiom the left, and four 
from the right side), on these lay the two other 
breasts ; be careful to keep this entrie very neat and 
very upright ; make a border of eggs cut in eight 
pieces, and between each quarter place upright small 
hearts of lettuces, each heart cut in four or even six 
pieces; place half an egg, in which fix upright a 
heart of lettuce, and place it on the summit of the 
salad ; then mix in a basin a good pinch of chervil 
and some tarragon leaves, both being chopped and 
blanched, with salt, pepper, oil, ravigote vinegar, 
and a spoonful of aspic jelly, chopped small; the 






immedlatclv." 

The vmegar u^ed in Sftlack ahould «lwigs (if irin4& 
^negar^ not pyrc^igneow aoiA, 

of the Interior, in France, lins ^^ivqu a receipt 
dressing salai He directs that the salad sihoiiMbe 
saturated with oU^aDd aeasoned with salt and pepper, 

]»roceas that there serer can be too nmcb TinegK", 
for, from the specific gravity of the vmegar compwri 
with pil, what ia more than aeedfol will fmU la At 

.^Bfli^lrecl in the irinegar, but m ill* oil, bv whkji 
mc^ans it ia mme equally diatriblilQd through lb» 
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Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crowBy 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 

True flavour needs it, and your poet begs, 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

Aftd, scarce suspected, animate the whole; 

And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 

A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison*s tough^ 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serendy full the Epicmre may say, — 

Fate cannot harm me — I have dined to-day !** 

The Spanish proverb sajs^ that to make a perfect 
Mkd, there should be a miser for oil, a spendthrift 
fcMT Yincgar, a wise Boan for salt, and a madcap to stir 
the ingredients np and mix them well together. The 
prorerb is perfect with the exception of the last 
member of the sentence. A patient and (fiscreet 
maa, a painstaking and carefal man or woman shotdd 
be entrasted with the dutj of mixing the salad with 
its seasoning. 

The French say, H faut bien fiitiguer la salade.** 
It is said by a dramatic writer, 

•* Toute franqaise k ce que j*Imagine, 
Soit bien on mal faire un peu de cuisine ;** 

and the same may be said of every Frenchman. Some 
of the emigrants, who fled to England and other coun- 
tries between 1790 and 1804, gained their livelihood 
by giving lessons in cookery; and Brillat Savarin tells 
us, in one of his chapters, that when in emigration at 
Boston, in America, he taught the restaurateur J ulien 
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j^i0% J^I^Iiiit Miflde A gteat deal of money 4t |f e w Yozk 

in 1794 and 1705, in making icea and sorbets. In my 
earlier da^ii ther^ were two Frencbnicii in Loodon 
wliD mad0 Ifidti^ hf dtmmg ialad% n^ wA 
of tbeni kept hi^ cabriolet OMiliM^lill Ibe lOiL 8i, 
but the uthcr eharf^od a guinea, 

lu an article, headed Induslriii gastronoimiiue 
d^ Bmigr^/' BriUat Sft^iiii tiios Mpealu tf t 
famous salad-dresser ; — 

"In passing through Cologne I met a Breton geu- 
tlemuu whu made a good thiug of it hj becomings 
l^iMirv t i^bt fflnl^lf Mud n 

lUi uidieEjOite extent, but I prefer relatiogj as more 
singular, tbe history of a Frenchman who acquirtd 
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aented, asked for the necessary materials, and having 
taken pains to mix a perfect salad, had the good for- 
tune to succeed. While the salad was in process of 
mixing, he candidly answered all questions addressed 
to him on his situation and prospects ; stated he was 
an emigrant, and confessed, not without a slight 
blush, that he received pecuniary aid from the British 
government. It was this avowal, doubtless, which 
induced one of the young men to slip into his hand a 
five-pound note, which, affer a slight resistance^ he 
accepted. He gave the young man his address, and 
some time afterwards was not a little surprised to re- 
ceive a letter, in which he was asked in the politest 
terms to come and dress a salad in one of the best 
houses in Grosvenor Square. Albignac, who began 
to have a distant glimmering of durable advantage, 
did not hesitate an instant, and arrived punctually, 
fortified with some new ingredients destined to add 
new relish to his mixture. He had the good fortune 
to succeed a second time, and received on this occa- 
sion such a sum as he could not have refused lyithout 
injuring himself in more ways than one. 

" This second success made more noise than the first, 
so that the reputation of the emigrant quickly ex- 
tended. He soon became known as the fashionable 
salad-maker; and in a country so much led by fashion, 
all that was elegant in the capital of the three king- 
doms would have a salad made by him. D' Albignac, 
like a man of sense, profited by his popularity. He 



id^a iported a Tehide, in order mm ine&diljte 
transport 1/iin fnmi ]i]ace to place, together witli a 
livery servant carrying in a msihogany case Bveiy- 
tl^iBg Ttecessary^ such ftS differently pei£siiied viaeguSi 
t^itli or witJiout the tafltft^of i^finoil^aoiff cavige^ 
truffle?^ anchovic^?, ketchup gravy^ some joiki 
eggs, Subgec^uently he caused simLlEC casea to lie 
^i^El&Qti^ed, whicli%& fiirmahed and sold by bm»- 
Ait^ds^ Bj degrees the sidad^dresm m&ed i 
fortune of ^o^rioo fraii€% witii wMgIi be ultimildx 
returned to France." 

Three centuries we lesxo &om Cbampier, wb 
w^in 158% tl^ maDy matmiltf iraiix tieed far 
salads whiob are ilfit dlought of now ; among otli^ 
fennelj oiar^bmallow^topsi hopfl, wild maijoma^ 
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10. Salade de poires de bon cr^tien. 

1 1. Salade de pourpier confit 

We know better in our day than to make a salad of 
asparagus. Dr. Roques thus speaks of asparagus in his 
" Observations sur les Plantes usuelles : — " The as- 
paragus grows naturally in the woods, in the hedges, 
in the sea-sand, and on the banks of rivers. The 
ancients knew and cultivated asparagus. Athena;us 
speaks of field and mountain asparagus ; he says the 
best are those which grow naturally, without being 
sown. Martial, Pliny, and Juvenal also speak of 
asparagus. The Romans especially esteemed those of 
Ravenna. Nature, says Pliny, wished that asparagus 
diould grow wild so that they might be gathered every 
where by everyone; but being improved by cultiva- 
tion, the blades astonish by their thickness. They are 
sold at Ravenna at three to the pound." 

In Covent Garden Market, in the season, it is very 
common to find asparagus so fat that six weigh a 
pound. 

Why is Dr. Roques so silent as to the velocity with 
which this vegetable may be cooked ? Quicker than 
asparagus is boiled, became a proverb among the 
Romans.* Juvenal mentions a large lobster sur- 
rounded with asparagus, and promises, in the eleventh 
satire to his friend Perseus, a plate of mountain 



• " Velocius quam asparagi coquuntur," Suet. 



travnllinjT; near £H^<'fQ'^n of Arras ^ where ^oht?- 
pierre wa^ bora), meeting a countryman who in- 
tth mj^t^ tiidi btiQ. Biii^llig 4ft inn, the 

Aftorhavirjixl^t>lpp<l the rustic to hi;^ lia1f-sh:ire uf lift 
pmdettf^ the stupid lout asked wbat were the aeptn* 
**^OJii*^ replied thi host, '^they are » yery fine 
vegetable^ md yon ahi&liaire half of the bmiebr sa |tN 

have had half of the omelcttej^^ Thereupon thejntdli- 
gentgounnund transferred to his neighbour's pJite the 
ends, or the late Mr, Jnstice C res well fluaititlT. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE DES8BBT. 




|HB Dessert, if by that word be understood 
the agreeable mingling together of cakes, 
of finiits, and sweetmeats, is an Italian 
invention. It was cradled in the sweet 
south, and is the offspring of beautiful gardens, and 
flourishing cities and towns, clustering with grapes 
and peaches. Careme used to say that the dessert had 
been elevated into a science with a view to retain girls, 
young women, and children at table, in friendly family 
conYcrse. In such sort it deliciously prolongs the re- 
past. A dessert should above all things be simple ; 
considered as a third or fourth course, it is often a 
dangerous superfluity, and the fruitful cause of many 
an indigestion. There are some who eat of it solely 
and simply because it appears promotive of a light, 
agreeable, and sparkling conversation. But these 
worthy, good-natured people often deceive them- 
selves. It is a rock, says Careme, at the end of a 
dinner, a serious embarrassment for the liver, which 
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it too often harasses and obstructs, LacbappeUf 
{part-qiiHue of Louii XII and his nmjor domo) goes 

point of eating dessert after a good dinner are 

who &poil at once their wit and their stomaclig. 

liejeet, there fore* once for all," sajs another French 
dnekoir, ^ the Mxiod^im^^^^ mri^ ife 

white cheeses a la Samraise, the pet its paim i h 
duchcssf'f the fanchonnettes de l ohlllc^ the vol^u-tfnt 
a la moktte, experienced diners out never touch 
thi^se thinggj not ef^n the end of a aeoood eottM 
WlicJi we speak of experienced and clever people 
who know wh;it they are about, we would speak of 
tiiooe gourmands so gifted, and m superior in all iht 
affairs and busineM of life, such m Lioreiizo de Me* 
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who wrote about 1560, we learn that the Poitevina 
sent yearly forced cherries in post to Paris. The 
fruit was prematurely ripened by putting lime at the 
root of the tree, or watering the roots with warm 
water. La Quintini^, the head gardener of Louis 
XIV., boasts that he served strawberries for the des- 
sert of his royal master at the end of March, green 
peas in April, and figs in June. 

It was in 1694 that preserved pine-apples, shipped 
from the French West India islands of St. Domingo 
and Gaudaloupe, were first seen at dessert in Paris. 
The tree had been originally transplanted from Asia 
to the West Indies, where the heat of the climate 
preserved it from degenerating. " Although the 
fruit of the pine be fibrous," says Father Dutertre, 

it melts into water in the mouth, and is so well 
flavoured, that you find the taste of the peach, of the 
apple, of the quince, and of the muscatel, blended 
together." It is plain to perceive that Father Dutertre 
was friandy and that he possessed, in matters of the 
table at least, the science of analysis. The " pine," 
says Dr. Roques, " is impregnated with a corrosive 
juice, which may be extracted by steeping the root 
for one or two hours in sugared brandy." Lovers of 
pine cut it up in slices, cover it with sugar, and bathe 
it copiously over with sherry wine. Jellies, ices, and 
creams, are also made of this fruit ; and the Italians 
prepare with it a liqueur which is called manajay and 
which is really delicious. 



i& W€dl known mi m eMMned k MCMl 

flQIMy il^ oftener served at dessert in Spam^ Jul^ 
and the ?nnt!i rff Fnuic(\ tlian in Kn;ilainl, Thet> 
jihraatus, l*lutarchjand Pliny apeak in radit^r eitmvii- 
grat terms of &#^ale^tiree, ftnd Ae^aMttamrfili 
fruit. Nicholas^ of Dtiniascusj in Syria, one of tte 
most distinguished members of the Peripatetic school. 
Bent to the Emperor Augudtug ti^ famous dwbn 
that grow in the Talley of J^iofe Wsxj mjw ttif 
arc go th'u V, that four ranged together would be tie 
length of a cubit. Thi^s fruit is gathered in the 
autumn^ and dried in the 8un. The Xtuusiaa dUd 
tm 1^ toeiii they are ]>ulpy, miihpiKwfl, 
charine, uud IsdiiEitious. The iaapf^tieii juice of lb 
date yields a syrup, which serves m a substitute for 
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appeared at dessert. The Maltese oranges were^ at 
that period, considered the finest ; while the fruit of 
Portugal maintained a secondary rank only. But 
even Portuguese oranges were deemed a present 
worthy of being offered to the children of kings. 

Monsieur me vint" (says the Duchess of Montpen- 
sier in her Memoirs) ; il me donna des oranges de 
PortugaL" Molidre, in giving a description of the 
comedy which formed a portion of the famous fHes 
given at VerswUes in 1688 by Louis XIV., remarks 
that there was first laid a magnificent collation of 
Portuguese oranges, and of all sorts of fruits, in thirty- 
dx baskets. About this period a species of sweet 
dtron was much in vogue. It is mentioned by L6- 
mery in his treatise on foods, written about 1705, 
who says " that the ladies of the court carried about 
Bweet citrons in their hands, which they bit from time 
to time to produce red lips." 

More than 270 years ago figs were common at des- 
sert in France. There were then but four species of 
this delicious fruit ; the red, the purple, the white, 
and the black. The two latter were the most com- 
mon, but the black were considered in Provence the 
xnost wholesome, as well as the most agreeable. The 
figs of Marseilles, had then, as indeed they have 
now, great repute, and were renowned all over the 
country. Nor were those of Montpelier, Nismes^ 
and St And^ol, without their admirers, though in- 
ferior to the figs of Marseilles. There have been few 
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fig-trees in the neighbourhood of Fam for gome cen- 
#011^ in the fim#^|te Einpamr JiBttftt 

4{ Paris were already celebrated. 

The f:niious gardener imd horticultiirist La Quin- 
titiiL^j to please his master, Louia XlV*j who waa 
pus^fUblf &Bd of figtt, il^fi^l^fltt^ir^^^ 
the treea in wooden bozesj aa had been previouslj 
adajiti^d in reference to orange-trees. Some of 
Jiiicrii in England are grown in the neighbour- 

there must have often eaten them for deaaert Thfif? 
ia a magnificent fig-tree at Hampton Court, tLs oH 
EB the time of Charles IL xooted in a place whidi 
eWtt bd Mfiiiltiir, aiid ii^^lN^iif pit^ 
larlv fine i!avoured. In parts of Italy, Sdlf, li4 
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lonis-d'or. When Clement VII. arrived at Mar- 
seilles to have an interview with Francis L, several 
Frenchmen, who had eaten to excess of pomegranates, 
became seriously ill in consequence. Pomegranates 
are a favourite dessert at Grenada in Spain, where 
they grow in great quantities. 

Chestnuts, though a very common dessert fruit in 
France, are comparatively little used in England, 
though there is no reason why they should not be 
much cultivated, as they grow well in a cold, and 
even in a mountainous country. In Perigord they 
count eight different species of chestnuts, and there, 
as well as in Brittany, the chestnut forms a staple 
article of food for the peasantry. Madame de S6- 
vigne, writing from her estate of the Rochers, near 
Vitr6, -says : — Je ne connaissais la Provence que 
par les grenadiers, les orangers, et les jasmins ; yoWk 
comme on nous la ddpeint Pour nous, ce sont des 
chataignes qui font notre ornement ; j'en avois Pautre 
jour trois ou quartres paniers autour de moi. J'en fis 
bouiller, j'en fis rotir, j'en mis dans ma poche ; on en 
sert dans les plats, on marche dessus, c'est la Bretagne 
dans son triomphe." In the thirteenth century Lom- 
bardy chestnuts were cried in the streets of Paris. 
According to heathen records chestnuts were first 
noticed at Sardes, in Lydia. Virgil speaks of the 
" castanea moUes." They are eaten at dessert boiled 
or roasted, and are in both ways palatable. 

Cherries are, in the season, an important portion 
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of f^if/arri$m^ and five-atid- twenty of cliernes and 
black cherries. The cherriea moat prized hj tk 

^xteinlin^L'- fn ?ni St, Denis to Pontoiee, England, 
our own dear country, greatly traoecends France 
in iim of deeseitj brought origiiiBlly &m 

ptdSijced In greater quantity, hut are much fiu^ 
in flaTour. Kent, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, are pre- 
eininent in thia produce ; md the May^uke (pnh 

reux)y and white-lieart attest our i*ui>eriority. 
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musquiy or mnsk-flavoared. Now there are at least 
twenty, of which the apricot of Nanci is the largest 
and best. But the apricots of Angoumois, of Hol- 
land, of Portugal, and of Alexandria, are not to be 
despised. Under favour, and with submission be it 
said, however, that the best apricot that ever was in 
Grange's, Owen's, Marks', Levy's, Solomon's, Israel's, 
or Raine's shop, is but a dry and insipid article com* 
pared with a fine peach, fine greengages, fine fresh - 
gathered, green, hairy gooseberries, fine Mirabel 
plums, fine pears, or fine mellow ribston pippins. 
The apricot comes originally from Armenia. The 
name originates in the situation which the tree pre- 
fers — a wall exposed to the heat of the meridian sun. 
The word apricus is sometimes differently applied, as 
aprici seneSy old men who delight in sitting and prat- 
tling on benches exposed to the reviving warmth of 
Sol's rays. 

There are about twenty kinds of plums both in 
England and France; but among these the green- 
gage, called by the French the reine claude^ is by 
far the most luscious, succulent, and full-flavoured. 
These plums, called after the daughter of Louis 
XII., first wife of Francis I., have, in France, a 
peculiarly rich mellow juciness, the effect probably 
of a drier atmosphere, and the being exposed to a 
warmer sun on mud-built lime-washed walls, with 
a southern aspect. These greengages are always 
eaten with a peculiar relish in Paris. There is a 
sun-burnt look about them, as well as, — 



^^■A deep @aabf6iM< tlii^«Aifib tiXtt 

wlicrcas tlie ^^rcenf^jigc of England loolca pala mi 
peakj, fts tho^gb it ^fre affiiptid wi& the gim* 

f^by<i^ ^tl^ l^flt, !b one of ^ )dtflll 

known Fvuits in Fmi|||rj.|illA^ of the commoner 
Berved at dessert like moot eolaemed in the ndgti- 
bourhood of Pms^ m f^iOli vi CorbeiL In the 

greatest rcnowru The Aubeii ^fiich is common m 
Langiiedoc, and has latterly bee& cultivated in the 
neigh bourliood of Furifl. Btmcine peach k i 

native i^BtilH^^ lili^f 

and the fleah firm and juicy | l>tit almost aQ peadiei 
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commendable fruit, but I should prefer for my own eat- 
ing a first-rate hot-house peach to any three of them. 
I know not whether an improved peach has recently 
come from China. The peach is a fruit which has been 
cnltiyated in the Celestial Empire from the earliest 
times, and celebrated in their ancient books, in the 
songs of their poets, and the disquisitions of their doc- 
tors. The peach yu, it is said in their legends, produces 
an eternity of life, and preserves the body from cor- 
ruption to the end of the world. A fine peach is a 
delicious fruit; it is good with sugar, good without 
sugar, and excellent, super-excellent with a glass of 
good Madeira, sherry, or brandy thrown over it 
The peach-tree does not always require the protec- 
tion of the sheltering wall in warmer climates. The 
trees stand insulated in the vineyard or orchard, 
swinging gently in the breeze, which the French 
call piches de vigney and ahricots en plein vent 

There is no better dessert fruit than a good apple, 
and in this fruit England beats all the world, with the 
exception of America. The New-town pippin is un- 
questionably the first of apples, but first-rate ribstons 
come next to it The nonpareil and golden pippin 
(the golden apple of the Hesperides) are not without 
merit. The great defect of French apples, however, 
is their general mealiness and want of juiciness. The 
paradis of Provence is the best of its kind. There is 
also an apple of very tolerable flavour, called the ca~ 
pendUf which ladies lock up in their drawers and 
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^rtjr-^]^ hinds of appl^ tnentkmed ia ibe ^ IMftii 

4'Agricultiire," bnt the grey and white rrfis«llr lH 
OHily apples desirable at a French deasert 

orehard^ of Pyn-hus) are mem mmucnnjs even ihssk 
tlio spcrirs of apples. De Scrres s^peaks of nbetr- 
five khuU of pears; 400 are tneoUoQed in the Jar- 
iiziier Fran^aiaei^ mai moie lluiii SOOfii * '^fjt QphK 
ti&it " 1 1 is not gea|QidD| knowQ that the famous ckax- 
iWtfK/ff/ (crilii'il by earfOptiEia in Enirland chfirm4inftl\ 
was a wild pear tmn0|)|Mlt^ into the gardca andrea- 
defed perfect by enttoftii IHw Burgundy pear, calki 
Jfe^Ol^t Oud0tie (and by corruption Afnadi(^}f fWI 
also a wild pear found in a wood belongiiig to n ladj 
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snieSy equal to the best chasselas of Fontainbleau. 
'ampotes of pears are excellent and cooling at des- 
Tt, and render the fruit more digestible, according 
> the line^ — 

' Cruda gravant stomachum relevant pjra cocta gravatam.** 

Talking of the chasselas grape of Fontainbleau, the 
ader will naturally ask why I have hitherto omitted 
1 mention of the finest fruit, oranges excepted, 
his was from no indisposition to do every justice 
• grapes, the wholesomest and most grateful of 
aits. The best grapes in France are undoubtedly 
le chasselas, which come into the Paris markets 
Mitly packed in small baskets, sold for forty, fifty, 
id sixty sous each, according to the quality. In the 
itamn of the year many of the Parisian badauds 
idergo a regimen of grapes, eating nothing else for 
iree weeks or a month. Used thus, grapes have all 
le eflEect of the Cheltenham waters. " They open 
le body," says old L6mery, physician to Louis 
JV., " create an appetite, are very nourishing, and 
ulify the sharp humour of the heart They agree 
ith every age and constitution, provided they be not 
led to excess." The ciotaty the Corinthey the black 
Trillon, the muscat of Touraine, are all excellent 
■apes, and may be purchased in France for a few sous 
pound. In the southern departments of France as 
any grapes as the most inveterate eater of that fruit 
ould desire may be had for the small sum of one 
Q 
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grapes of England are superior in flavoiiriiidwiBlf 

to every deacription of grape in France, e^tcepting 
the chasselas ; but tbepric^ asked in CoTent Qwka 
MaxIcetttteenoTmoiiiltl^iv^ Bx^ 
house grapes are, in fact^a Iuxui;^w1lii|^|^|fwl4fl 
feacli of prr^niig of moderate fortune. 

Notwithstanding the decided taste which I^MI 
XY. had for stoiwbemes, and the effbcte mtih hf 
Mb minions to^YBiaK him witb lUb fifoit «t bii de»- 
^evt nil the year round; we bave, nevertheless^ for the 
last century and a half, surpassed the Preach in the 
Variety and quality of ^^s&i&6a^ !Ete fSStm 
rtrai^^bcrry is one of the largest produced in the im- 
perial gardrn- of Versailles and Fontaiobleau ; bai 
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at dessert, when fresh fruits can be obtained. A 
very common French dessert in the winter months 
is composed of almonds, raisins, and figs; but, 
though these afford a passable pastime enough when 
nothing better can be had, yet the opinion of the 
Gaols concerning their value may be learned from 
the name given to thepa. If you wish to obtain the 
trio at a restaurant after a copious or a spare dinner, 
yoa must not call for des amandes, des raisins^ et des 
fyues, but ask for trots mendiants. Provence fur- 
nishes dried figs to Paris; the ancient province of 
Maine, dried cherries ; and Bheims, Tours, and Bri- 
gnoles, dried plums. Dried apples, a very palatable 
dessert, come from Tours and Orleans. 

In England our winter dessert is thus furnished : 
the nusins come from Malaga, the figs and currants 
from Turkey and ihe Grecian islands, the almonds 
from Syria and the Archipelago, and the olives from 
Spain and Italy. France produces this latter fruit 
on her own soiL The Phocians, founders of Mar- 
seilles, first planted the olive in that locality; and, 
according to Strabo, taught the natives the art to 
jsnltivate it. Olives are now grown in every part of 
Provence and Languedoc, and may be always found 
at dessert at the most moderate tables d'hote of Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, Nismes, Montpelier, Avignon, &c. 
Biscuits, cakes, and sweetmeats, are also an accom- 
paniment. The poets of the thirteenth century 
mpeak. of flamiches and gaieties chauds^ and at this 
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period the lilieima gingerbread was also in great 
irogtie. When Chimpier im*^ tSbtmt 1M(^ III 
gingcrbrc^ad of Pam WftS nearly ad mamwmi tt 
dessert as the famouB croquets of Bheiins. A cake 
made of i>owdered sugar and almODda^ called mau^ 
'Ibaa alto beaa comiBOtt it^ ftwiiii 'fc iMSfll 
for more than three centuries. Its compooeot fttfl 
arc filborts, almonds, pistachio nuts, pines, sogap, 
and a little fiour, it however, rather a dear 

m0i^ aM mm m^ fit ^ Hii woiblgr. 

X/Ji»^^ Itt^ciil&lt • MgQificeiit collation of tliM 
courses ^ven at Paria m 1595, says, ** Que les coofi- 
turcii seiches et masaepans y estoit ai peti espaign^s 

6*80 d^charger eur les pagca et lea laqiui%, iiii;qp(ll 
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onen of the court of Henry III., makes the same 
lark. After the dessert, says he, Les uns pre- 
ent un peu d'anis confit, les autres, cotignac/ mais 
lUoit qull fdt miisqa& Autrement il n'eut point 
d'effet en leur estomach qui n'avoit point de cha- 
r b11 n'etoit parfum^'' 

the royal table, and in establishments of great 
dsy another custom prevailed which did not obtain 
the hoiises of private persons. Independently of 
i qpicea which composed the dessert, there were 
lers more select still, which were served in a small 
t divided into compartments. This box was of 
d, silver, or silver gilt, and was called a droffeoir, 
ifits being the principal portion of its contents. 
8 box was generally presented to the king by an 
lire or person of condition, and to the king only, 
88 his majesty wished particularly to honour some 
among the guests. He then sent to him his 
it-box, **0n apporta vins et Apices," writea 
sart, et servit du drageoir, devant le Boi de 
)e tant seulement, le Comte d'Harcourt" 
adied fruits, compotes and fruits preserved in 
are generally produced at a French dessert ; 
marmalade fruits, as, for instance, marmelade 
}tSy de pSches, de pommes, &c Fruit jellies, as 
>crry jelly, apple jelly, are also esteemed deli- 
Various pastes are also occasionally handed 



* Cotignao was a confection of quinces. 
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round at deasert^ as apricot pe^te^ ^each jutep aod 
ginger paste. 3Cie Loyer, i||v<IA|?fQii^ 
Bi»eaks of these pastes as pfopor Id lie ghm toeoi 
mdifFereiit husbande :■ — 

Que, aiir L| d« 4iwr% I w por^ 

The rt! 1:5 no more pleasant dessert m the month of 
September than young filberts and walnuts^ in whicii 
former fruit England certainly surpaaeefl Ibe wdi 
In walnuts we are eqiolM^ if IIiMm lilX{Mte4» if 
Switzerland and France. 

The truth is^ howerer, that the dessert after • 
good London or Faiisifla dinn^ i« it snpedldfS 
and in ninety-nine cBaes out of a hundred 
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dessert : — Au dessert^ soit fruit, p&tisserie, fromage, ou 
autre chose quelconque, il ne pourroit non plus, Stre 
servi que six plats, le tout sous peine de 200 livres 
d'amende pour la premiere fois, et 400 cent pour la 
seconde. Speaking of desserts, a French authorescf 
says, Le choix et* Tarrangement des fruits ou des 
fleors dont est par^e la table, I'elegance des edifices 
sacr^, la STmmetrie des assiettes, ne sont pas des 
soins tout k fait ^tranges aux arts. L'appetit satis- 
fidty les yeux et I'odorat sont flatt^s k la fois 
par la beauts du fruit 61^gamment ^ev^ en pyra- 
mides; par les formes varies des sucreries, dont la 
aaveor parfum^e reveille encore la satiety, enfin par la 
fiim^ des vins p^tiUants ou liquoreux dont les esprits 
Tolatils excitent la verve et animent la gait£. CarSme 
aajs the dessert ought to be the special labour of the lady 
of thehouse. Medical men in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, more^ especially in France, ordered some 
firoits at the commencement of dinner. Champier 
recommended that cherries, raspberries, peaches, and 
apricots should be so eaten ; and that after dinner 
medlars, pistachio nuts, filberts, chestnuts, apples, 
quinces, and pears should be produced. Melon, in 
the time of Henry IV., and to this day, is eaten in 
France with the bauUiy just after the soup. Sully 
tells that one day when Henry I Y. was at dinner, his 
Midtre d'Hdtel entered with a golden basin filled with 
melons. Right glad am I," said the jovial king, 
•'for I wish to-day to have a surfeit. They never 
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lX!0m ioe whm I eat them on an ^pty etomacb 

S^vign^^s time the same opmioti existed toiulBi| 
melons. Jc ne voua deftonds point les melons (die 
wrote to her daughter), puUque voas Rvez i boo 

Instruction pour la Culture da F%d^* inilt«i1i 

1692, writes that figs should be eaten on an empty 
Gtomach and before dinnerj far it is an axiooi^ 
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r^alar set dinners ices are always 
served For a party of ten or fourteen 
there is generally a cream and water ice, 
^ iRrith biscuits, &c. The French generally 
eenre a greater number of ices than we do. The ices 
most in vogue in London are pine, lemon, orange, 
ginger, strawberry, and cherry ices. In Paris, apri- 
cot, peach, chocolate, coffee, and four fruit ices are 
more common than with us. 

Some there are who date the use of ice at table 
from the time of Alexander the Great ; who, it is said, 
had caves in India for the preservation of ice ; but it 
10 certain that in Alexander's time the Greeks cooled 
iheir wine with ice, and that the Romans were also 
acquainted with this luxury. A French traveller in 
Turkey, writing in 1553, tells us that the Turks had 
iheir ylacieres, in which they preserved ice for table 
use. Henry III. was said to be the first who intro- 
duced ice at his table in France, and it became com- 
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mon enough in the following century. TImi mrf 

Four Firmble de dia grace 
dinner t(^li4x,vitb wio* Hf Ullor ImIINPMI April'id 
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iFlSS the dessert comes Coffee^ and It is 
I BOW fitting that I should make a few 
remifks on the best means of making. 
I ttufc agreeable and stimulating beverage. 



The coffee tree is a native of Arabia. The use of 
the berry extended itself to Mecca^ Medina, and then 
to Csuro in Egypt It continued its progress north- 
irard; and in 1564^ xmdet the reign of Solyman 
the Greats became known to the inhabitants of 
Constantinople. The Venetians introduced coffee 
to the western parts of Europe. In 1644 it was 
brought to Marseilles, and in 1657 to Paris. Ac- 
cording to Le Grand D'Aussy, the custom of drink- 
ng coffee became general in Paris in 1669, through 
iie example of Soliman Aga, ambassador of Mahomet 
[Y. The coffee is an evergreen shrub, rising to 
;wenty feet in height. The fruit is a round, fleshy 
t>erry, and great care is taken to conduct little rills 
kf water in snudl channels to the roots of the trees. 



!Fiie beny grown in Aiftbia h smaller ^hm that of i 
Efl«t &Bd West InA^te ii«tfW k tiiA 

finer, because in Arabia the soil is rocky, dry, mi 
hot The trees are watered by artificial means, and 
therefore the proper quantity of mobtore only is tm* 
bibed hj Mma^ Almoet all etadiQua^ iHU!4>'inariai^ 
ioen lore coffee ; and this ib not wonderful, aa it iS| 
when properly made, a delightful^ iimoxioue, and ei- 
hilara ting beverage. " It ia a p(»aon/ eaid sooe 

*^ It must be a very slow poison indeed," rejoined the wit. 
"as I have been taking it now for more than eeveoty 
years."' How often muet a man who laboured t3 

l3ie metres and ezbilarated the aptrita^ witboolflitJ 
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of prose writers, have not forgotten to record the 
brilliant inspirations which they owed to its influence. 
Nor are these the only triumphs of the bndn-clearing 
beverage. Heroes, and statesmen, and philosophers, 
have bowed down before liie filagree cups; and 
Frederick of Prussia and Napoleon, Talleyrand and 
Cambaceres, and Mettemich, Portalis, Corvisart, 
and Cuvier, have all acknowledged and felt the in- 
spiration and good efiects of coffee. 

One of the virtues, the dissipating the fumes of 
wlne^ has also been alluded to by Delille : — 

" Le Caf^ V0U8 presente une heureuse liqueur, 
Qui d*ttn vin trop fumeux dissipe la vapeur.** 

In another passage, the same poet thus apostro- 
phises the cheering yet not inebriating liquor : — 

n est one liqueur au po^te bien ch^re. 
Qui manquait k Yirgile, et qu*adorait Voltaire : 
(Test toi, divin cafe, dont T^able liqueur, 
Sans altdrer la tete, epanouit le cceur.*' 

It is a remarkable fact that, during tiie retreat of 
the French from Russia, such soldiers as refrained 
from brandy, and took only coffee, escaped being 
froet-bitten, or any of the diseases arising from ex- 
posure to cold. There is no part of the world in 
which better coffee is sold than in London, more 
especially the Mocha coffee of Twining (which may 
be purchased, unground and unroasted, at Is. ScL 
the pound, and roasted, or ground and roasted, at 



the pound); ^et t^mii noqpolia doiiradi 

iimtle, in this great wilderness of a metropolis. 
This arisois from aeveral oausea : first, the purcbuoj^ 
itoiTee ground and zo««ted. The Qsmmmfi&m lid 
fide @f the^tidd U m meaH in Eii^ittii^jMMjMi? 
to FrancCj that in many of the shop? the gr^ninil 
CoQ'ee ia a week^ and in mmj a fortoigbt or a month 
old f lOid, being too treqwB^f mpmA to llie irfi- 
^me^ Ihe frettither and donate, tiie woma tai 
entirely evaporated. There 13 scarcely a shop in 
Lqudon where coffee is daily roasted ; andt evea if 
Ihifei wl^ a ehop» the quantity pmimtei&i 

of it so unfrcquent In families, that the flavour it) ?o 
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bofb one and other of these powders, taking an 
equal weight of each, pouring on each an equal por- 
tion of boiling water, and in all respects dealing 
equally between them. I tasted these coffees, and 
caused them to be tasted by the best judges, and the 
nnaaimous opinion was, that the liquid produced from 
the powdered was evidently superior to the produce 
of the ground coffee." 

. The second reason why the coffee is inferior in 
England is, that the berry is burned instead of being 
roasted, and is consequently bitter and burnt, instead 
of being fine-flavoured and aromatic. 

The third reason is, that at hotels, coffee-houses, 
dubs, and even in private houses, enough of the 
coffee (even though it were good) is not infused ; and 
the fourth reaspn may be found in the addition of an 
excess of water. Now, in the first place, the roasting 
jof coffee should be carefully watched and superin- 
tended by an intelligent person. The moment the 
berry crackles and becomes crisp enough to pulverise, 
it is sufficiently roasted. Once taken off the roaster, 
it should be placed in several thick folds of flannel 
to undergo the process of cooling. This preserves 
Ihe essential oil in the coffee, and prevents the aroma 
firom escaping. When the coffee is cool, place it in 
an air-tight canister. Sufficient for the day should 
be the coffee thereof. In other words, never roast, 
if you can avoid it, more than for a single day's con- 
sumption—certainly not more than for two or three 



liftyat 4r orifii» mm mm M 

infusion. 

There are Taiious metbodd q{ {mparing the iofi^ 
iio^- Any one of iliem woifld Imn tlie effbc^ of |n> | 
ducmg very tolerable coffee, if the directions I htTS , 
given touching the roasting anJ grinding of the heny 
were attended tOj and a auiiicient quantitj of tbd 
powdered cdSSst tised* Bdt nnfintuimtd; ISbx^ 
aervants, who drink tea or beer, are ignorant of of 
insensiMc to the true flavour of coffee^ and as thej 
do not partake tliemselves of the beTemge^ becococ 
to its preparatiMb TAd ecAbe proAml 
hj them ib, in deed j drowned in a deluge of 
and deserves the title given it in an old tract cJIfid ' 
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the inordinate love which Napoleon exhibited for 
coffee; as everyone was desirous to improve upon the 
fiivourite beverage of the little Corsican and great 
conqueror. Projects of all kinds were started: to 
make coffee without roasting it, without grinding it, 
to infuse it cold, to make it boil three quarters of an 
hour, &c Another mode was to run the cold water 
several times through the powder ; another, to inftise 
the coffee over night. But, notwithstanding these 
vagaries, coffee is generally well made in France. 
It is true, that it is most commonly adulterated by 
the admixture of chicaree, but there is nothing nox- 
ious in the endive ; it merely adds a bitterness to the 
Coffee, and is adopted in nine instances out of ten 
from motives of economy. 

The most usual method of making coffee in France 
is it Dybelhy^ which consists in pouring boiling water 
en coffee placed in a porcelain or silver vase, cuUen- 
dered or pierced with very small holes. This first 
decoction is poured off, heated to boiling heat, passed 
again through the coffee-pot, when a clear and exqui- 
site coffee is produced. More than a full-sized table- 
spoonful of coffee should be allowed for each guest 
m making a small cup of coffee after dinner. 

The most complete apparatus for coffee making 
ever invented in England, is said to have been the 
production of Mr. J ones, of Bond Street, ironmouger ; 
but, as I have never tried it, I will not speak of its merits. 
The ordinary English tin coffee-biggin succeeds 

B 
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tolerably well if the ooffe« be properlj roasted and 
ground ; but the ^SmMmg^ Ibil UNag | 
occupies so long m tim^ tbit coffee it half ioU 

whea ready to be poured into the cups. 

The cylinder for roasting ooffee^ which one emol 
Ihrough ih^ «treete of Fidi iiMsmt mmg mt^ 

ttantly at work^ has been in use Bince 1687> Hit 
love of novelty la so great in that capital, thut wbeo 
coffee was fir^t introduced^ two methods were adopted 

use; the other^i ipi^thod said to prevail in the een^ 
at Constantitiople, for the mistreeees of the Grand 
Signer. Thifl GonsiatB in boiliBg for a certain lime 

pod which envelopes it> This method aSindl I 
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lAmsitji that ooffbe fortifies the stomach and brain^ 
promotes digestion, allays the headache, suppresses 
the fumes caused by wine, makes the memory and 
£mcy more quick, and people brisk that drink it." 
This last effect, says he, has been observed by the 
shepherds of Africa, who took notice, that before 
coffee was used, and that their sheep fed upon this 
kind of pulse, that they skipped about strangely.^ 

I shall dose my observations on coffee by giving a 
receipt of Dr. Boques for a cafi h la crime frappe 
de glace. It is a delicious breakfast during the sum- 
mer heats. Here it is : — Make a strong infusion 
iii Mocha or Bourbon coffee ; put it in a porcelain 
bowI» sugar it properly, and add to it an equal por- 
tion of boiled milk, or one-third the quantity of a 
rich cream. Surround the bowl with pounded ice.'' 
Doctor Bonnafous, of Perpignan, recommended this 
leverage to such persons as had lost their appetite, 
or who experienced general debility. This agreeable 
epcurean one day said to a patient, Dr. Boques, who 
was himself in the profession, — Study, my friend, 
that which is good, that which pleases your palate. 
Try to become a little friand; commence a series of 
Ijastronomic experiments without infringing a regi- 
men. You will be the better for it, and in certain 
<nreumstances you will exercise on sickly people in- 
<^ed to gourmandise an unlimited power. Break- 



♦ »* Trait^ des Alimens,** par L^merj. 
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fast during Julji Auguetj and a part of September^ 
^ Ise^ mlfee^ nad in wiiifer m modooik ititipk 
Htm k li;^gi^ wliidi I mfcorad to bntt 

and sense tin aged canon ivlio hnd nearly hft lit 1^ 
petite^ and who waa disgusted with life.*' 

taken in tlie dimieisrooiii^ as tims aerred il it botte 

Tins m\y be so in establishments where there are 
an insuthcient number of aenrantB; but m good buuss 
in England^ where h a f«galar ^tahliahiiieit 
of $$r?axitd, coilto tt^iii^^ hot in lliednai^ 

Ili^-POom, librnry, or .^ahmi as in the dining-room [>t 
Malk A viuugtr. Coffee should be hot^ clear, ud 
strong ; and^ like every other good things be takeik 
moderation* Morin, in hk ^Muiiel d'Hy^oMy* 
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ON BnTBRBNT LIUUEURS, BATA.FIAS, AND BLIXIR8 
TAKEN AFTBB COFFEB. 



name of liqueurs is given to pre- 
parations composed of spirits of wine, 
brandy, sugar, and the extracts of cer- 
tain substances more or less aromatic. 
The desired result is obtained either by distillation 
or by infusion. Infused liqueurs are called ratafias. 
Elixirs are certain wholesome or therapeutic liquors, 
taken only by spoonfuls. Ratafias are as old as the 
time of Louis XII., contemporary with Henry VIL; 
imd eUxirs were known antecedent to the time of 
Charles VII., contemporary with our Henry VI. 
The most renowned foreign liqueurs are the alkermes 
of Florence, the rossolis or rosoglio of Bologna, the 
harbados and the tarlufolgio of Turin ; the citronelle of 
Venice, the cinamonium of Trieste, the maraschino of 
Zara, the hrambambouli of Dalmatia, the absinthe of 
Switzerland, the kirschen wasser of the Black Forest, 
theperWco^ of Treves, the kumin of Dantzic, the double 
amsette and the white curagoa of Amsterdam, the tafid 
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of the Isle of France^ the blmm rtsci of Batavk, the 
film i}f ^itmdc% ^ mgim'^'tiit^^ 

u htte vanilla of St, Domingo ^ tlR' eau des creokt rf 
Martini(|iie- nnd tlin mhoholan of ArntJanie Anfoui. 
The fine or distilled liqueurg fabricated in France 

8|u] the fezu anffelique. Most of these are made it 
M0j3tpelicr, but all of th^m can be obtained at Tin- 
p^i^i in I'aiis^ who is hitnaelf the pio|aietor lai 

iTJlritrij IJ\ Bafq/ms are, for the oiostpfilS,i 
in the ]H'<>vinces. Thus Verdun ia famotia for its 
pemcot^ rUaUburg for ita fwyau^ L^ona for ita ^ 
mh0ie, i3mM0 Its wttt ts^py^ ftiM^ Wm 
for its £ve fruited ratafia^ and Orlettna for its qumii 
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appeared in Europe, with the exception of the eau 
fToTy or aqua aurea^ which Amaud de Yilleneuye de- 
scribes as brandy, in which was infused or macerated 
rosemary flowers, with spices and colours to flavour 
it. Whra golden elixirs became rife, somewhat later, 
the pablic desired that the eau cPar should really con- 
tain gold; and hence the custom of putting some 
gold-beater's leaf, cut up into small pieces, into the 
infusion. The eau de vie de Dantzic, of which a con- 
nderable portion is consumed in Paris, is prepared in 
this fashion. 

Uqueun, though known a considerable time pre- 
Tiously, were first greatly sought for in France at the 
period when Catherine de Medicis, in 1533, came to 
wed the dauphin son of Francis I. The Italians 
whom she brought in her suite, and the creatures of 
that nation who flocked in crowds to France when 
she became queen, greatly introduced the use of 
Kfueurs, which had been heretofore common in Italy. 
The nascent taste for them grew gradually into a 
passion; and in 1604, Sully, in examining the ob- 
jects of luxury which cost the French most, particu- 
larises feitins and liqueurs. The populo and the ros- 
soUs were, about two centuries ago, the most popular 
of liqueurs. The former was made with spirits of 
wine, water^ sugar, musk, amber, essence of ani- 
seed, essence of cinnamon, &c The rossolis took its 
name from the plant ros solis, which was one of its 
ingredients. Among foreign rossolis, that of Turin 



was the most cdebrated. The liquor^ writei i 
in wm^U one W&im hmm^ half Trench, tiilt 

Lfitin, wliicli he Tvas in the hribit of inditing^ — the 
liquor ciilled rossolis nihil habet solare, sed igneusi 
quid poteotisfflmum, lumbanmi rezmm^ que Moti- 
hos Biitmlkf&mm** At thb period, «U Upteun wm 
considered un]>ardniiablc luxuries, if not sinfuL Ma- 
dame Tlicaiigesj who had heea a gaj demirep in hsa 
da7> at length liecame cbimii 3ii£bHli#4^ J^t^gD& 

Th6an<j^es) est souvent avcc Madame dc Longueville 
$t tout it fait dana le bal air de la devotion ; um 

17a laquais lui prfsenta un grand verre do yid de 
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priyileged persons, an ardonnance pointed out what 
liqueurs it was lawful to selL These were la fenouiU 
Utte, le Vatttf Torange, Cette, Genievre, and iwiY/e- 
fteurs* The first fabric of liqueurs which had any 
extensive renown was that of Montpelier. It may 
be well imagined that a city which had so long been 
oelebrated as a school of medicine had eminent 
chymists and distillateurs ; but, when these acquired ^ 
renown as liquorists, they reposed on their success, be- 
came careless, and in the end were justly supplanted 
by others. Lorraine succeeded to the renown of the 
Mons Puellarum, or Montpelier. This was chiefly 
owing to the decoction of one Solmini, probably an 
Italian, who, about a century ago, pretended to have 
inyented a liqueur which he called parfait amour^ 
This, however, was no new invention at all ; it was 
but ratqfias of fruits and nuts, the eau de cedratof the 
Sieur la Faveur of Montpelier, which this worthy 
had disguised by giving it a red tinge by means of 
cochineal. The brothers Bosserrant succeeded Sol- 
mini, producing a cheap and inferior article, which 
bad for a season a vogue. But the imposition was 
soon found out, and the reputation of the brothers 
was lost as speedily as it was acquired. In the 
country parts of France most of the grocers sold, and 
still sell, ratqfias fabricated by themselves ; but they 
are, one and all, poor stuff. At Beaumont and 
Neuilly, in the environs of Paris, were two ratqfia 
makers who had great success. The NeuiUy man 



made a conBiderable fortune and built a ootintT^ 
^uae, in whieh be canaed M to i&gffeped All ^ 

i^ptioTi^ Ex Uqiudo idlMutn," Tbia ie djiic«t M 
good as the Irish distiller who made a lar^^e fortune 
by smugglingj and btiilt a magmficent house whidi 

balled JLi«^<lffirici'l&t«il^ > 
had hccii less fortanate because more honest, built a 
small niodei^t box nearly opposite, which he called 
Sans six sous/" To i^tum^ faoweYer^ to ratafiai^ 

ably adopted in all mermges hcurgemM^ becilttej beilf 
but infusii.ni^ of flowers or fruits, they are the cheapat 
and the most easily made. The most popular Ti^n^ 
In Fran^ie it 'lSi^ ^tatsntt, a niiomi^ilff^ 

owc^ in a great meaanre to the praises beitOMdlff 
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lea dyssenteries^ lea maax et duret^s de la rate. H 
fortifie restomac, chasse lea venta, r^jouit le cerreau^ 
gu^t lea migrainea et lea maux de tSte. L eat bon 
pour toutea lea maladiea dea femmea^ meme en 
ooucbe. n facilitte raccouchement Quand on en 
nae habituellement, on n'a preaque rien k craindre de 
I'apoplexie ni de la paralyaie. U n'y a point de maladie 
qull ne aoulage ni ne pr^vienne. Son effet dans lea 
plaiea eatplua prompt que celui du baume du P^rou. 
On en a donn^ & dea chevaux tr^ maladea^ qui ont 
€t^ ga^ria en tr^ pen de tempa/' &c 

Although the French of the metropolia are now 
aomewhat ^aenchanted of their paasion for black cur- 
rant ratqfiai yet it maintaina ita popularity in the 
provincea. 

The liqueurs of the French West India lalands 
obtained a great renown in the last century. These 
liqueurs were strong and ardent, and required to be 
kept a long time before they were generally uaed. 
One of the moat renowned makera of theae liqueurs 
was the widow Anfoux of Martinique, who ulti- 
mately came to Paris. It was plain, however, that 
it was distance " that lent enchantment " to her 
distilling ; for no aooner had ahe aettled in the Bue 
Montmartre,than her decoctions, infusions, and brew- 
ings, began to pall on the taste of the Parisians, 
Before the first French Revolution, liqueurs were 
divided into two classes. The first might be called 
eaaencea; they bore the name of oily liqueurs, for 



they were^ ia fact, thick 0% ; iSm mmA dm 
pmkM t^^^Qtk to lliM%^dkAvdlf^« Hmm 

ventor of the oily Hqf/eurs was a Doctor SigOfl:ne, 
who* by the application of boUed dugar and eaffiroQi 
fdtiglit p render tte ligumofi vll^ lie. prodiiQed 
mwi mki Yelveijj and imctaous. In 

fcctly succeeded, and eubsequentlj hit upon the 
iiappy oame for his brewing of fhuile dt VimiM^ 

«l may be Ibflffiidcl fimi tbe &cA-11M» sftar lii 

death of the inventor, small packatrcs of it weresoH 
at private ealea at the rate of three and four lania i 
pint The first dtstilhtmr Upt&mt^ wbo wpwi » 

f^i^#»a III Farts was h^tMm^^^m J^ B&m 

and afterwards a Sieur Omfroi, 
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laxation of the throat It is made by adding forty 
drops of oil of cloves to a quart of spirits of wine 
and a quart of syrup, with as much of red colouring 
matter as will impart a good colour. Crime de canelle 
is also an agreeable liqueur, and beneficial to the dys- 
peptic by warming the stomachy and giving increased 
action to that organ. 

Curagoa is one of the very best of liqueurs. The 
finest is made at Luxembourg and Amsterdam ; but, 
if the frugal housekeeper cannot afford the expense 
of the genuine article, he may resort to a receipt con- 
tained in the second volume of the Magazine of 
Domestic Economy.'' 

The tincture and pod of vanilla is much used in 
France in flavouring as well as colouring liqueurs. 
The crSme de vanille is not an unpleasant cordial, and 
is stomachic, and slightly stimulant. 

Ireland invented that horrid burning beverage 
called scuhacy shubach, or usquebaugh. This liqueur, 
called usquebaugh, or schubagh, had its birth in the 
sweet, clean, neat little town of Drog-he-da ; or, as 
it was called in the time of Cromwell, TredagL 

Schubagh is a decoction of barley, tinged with an 
infusion of saffron, sweetened with sugar, to which is 
added spirits of wine to give it strength. It is the 
strongest and most fiery of cordials, and is only fit 
for a Gcieber. Schubagh was early counterfeited in 
France, and the counterfeit may, by a species of con- 
tradiction, be said to have surpassed the original. 



P4 On Uqutum M&i^^^hiW$m. 



"^Smj new iogredietite wm B^dndp m mace, dovei, 

notmthstanding this addition and improvementjtbis 
beTerage neyer became a faTOurite m Paris, tboogb 
St liad eabaeq^uentlj iome repute mt Copenhagen 

To Ireland we are also indebted for rs^pbenr 
Bod black cun^t whiakej. A teaapoonful of eitbef 
maj be tis^N^bMiii^^ kept ten iitlxitik 
mmm^Sdi isi CfS^aAm^mUtaxm phgnioiiBof 
Geneva, was composed of tbe essential oil of Impi| 
extracted bj expresaion^ reotified spirits of viM^ 
mgBXyml^m^Mtm^m. flli%veiiria reported to 
bite 1^m.#ie iKiort^ adntnioiis toiA iigrieiMe ef «f 

in the catepfon^; but the price of it was so excessive, 
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which ran ripplingly oyer the pebbles beneath my 
feet ; and^ whether from the exercise^ the purity of 
the air, the tranquil stillness of the place — ^rendered 
more fearfnlly still by the reverberation of a stray 
shot in the dbtance — I thought the fare delicious, and 
relished the brandy as the most vinous and cordial 
drop I ever tasted. Mentioning this in the summer of 
the following year to a West India gentleman, my 
late lamented friend, Mr. James MacMahon, in the 
Quarry Walk of Shrewsbury, and who was a great 
gourmet, though a point-blank realist and matter-of- 
fact man, he replied, There's no delusion in it ; and 
neither the air, the scenery, nor the exercise, had 
anything to do with the matter. It is the pure 
quality and excellence of the brandy alone that 
gave to the beverage so intense a relish, as I shall 
prove to you. A week ago I dined with Earl Talbot 
at Ingestrie. There was a large party; it was a 
diner d^apparat, with turtle, venison, and all the 
delicades of the season. Half-a-dozen liqueurs were 
produced; but last of all some eau de vie ^Andaye, 
which the host declared had been in the cellar since 
1796, a period of forty-two years. Now it was nine 
o'clock when this was produced, and my taste was 
somewhat palled from the multitude of good things, 
both solids and fluida, of which I had tasted ; yet, 
whether from age or frequent rectification, I never 
tasted anything so delicious, so that your theory faUs 
to the ground.'' 



In the ialand of B^, it h wid, brandy k "pa^mt 

tliough I liavc sailed by thi^ islanJ, it has nevef Im 
my fate to taste of the produce of its distillatioiL 
^Ch^ d^ viede u mnplj bnmdy mA^ 

leaf. This liqueur is not mttcb used here, but it il 
in great request m Fma. The receipt for making ft 
is BB foUows To one q^uart of spirits of winer idd 

three of oil of roses, and eight of oil of citron ; mi 
Tvitli it a quart of syrup, filter it, and, when botlbq^ 
mix with goldbeater's leaf cut into little bita. 
Mmp^i^i^ is the pfodbdo ^ ft w9d «iheiiy, wo^ 

mon in the territory of Zara in Dalmiitia, For & 
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eau divine, cordiale du chasseur nuptiale, &c. ; but it 
would be unjust not to mention the noyauy the ajii- 
sette de Bordeaux, and the absinthe. The noyau is 
one of the most pleasing, but also one of the most 
pernicious liqueurs when taken to excess. It is 
chiefly made of the kernels of apricots and peaches, 
which contain a vast quantity of prussic acid. Orange- 
flower water and triturated vanille are also ingre- 
dients. A very small liqueur-glass of this cordial is a 
pleasing thing enough after fruit or coffee ; but the 
portion taken should be small, nay, of the infiniment 
petits. There is a pink as well as a white noyau, but 
the latter is to be preferred. 

Bordeaux is famous for its anisette ; and this liqueur 
is not a bad carminative for gouty old men. The 
name of Marie Brissart, as a manufacturer of anisette, 
has attained a European reputation. 

The absinthe is an excellent tonic and stomachic. 
It is an infusion of wormwood, and is an especially 
favourite liqueur with critics and reviewers, for its 
extreme bitterness is nearly akin to their own. 

The English liqueurs are few. The cherry bounce 
of Hoffman and Son, of Bishopsgate Street Within, 
which used to sell at Ss. or 95. the pint, was excellent, 
but the firm have made a fortune and retired. This 
beverage had an immense sale at Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta ; but it is, if possible, still more popular 
up the Mofussil. 

Bum ratcifia, rum shrub, pine-apple rum, and 
s 



dmb, are aU good things, but lume of tktt 

are so excellent as IIofFman's bounce, 

Tt will hv ?oen, froni what I have stMed, tbat all 
these iiqiieuTs^ with whatever fine names they may be 
decorated; hiiW^rllfdr l^ifii a tdxture of baaift 
Bilgarj and water, whose proportions vary accor<£ag 
to tln" kiinl fiqtfeur which Is to he prepared. Such 
an.) II I at Ic ac<:ussarie^ are added a3 are deemed m^t 
[)ropot- to flatter the ^ete and the fflncfi; usd ll« 
Lrrcat talent of a Itquourhte consists in the choice aad 
admixture of these aromatics, and in the mingling 
together isueh Irulta and fiavoure as &aternise tuoit 
ffi% eordiaJly. lO^ &#l iMiiii m mA 
Ibsmm lifM.iliii lllvii^ however, to pfodnce 

imi' !i'f/f/f''}frs. Some plant;^ of ex qui. -site natofJ 
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of the colour of olive-oil. Our lively neighbours 
profit by every innocent artifice to give a greater 
vogue to their productions^ and christen their cor- 
dials with the most taking — why should we not say 
with the most pocket-picking names ? Thus we have 
the petit lait de Henri Quarte, Veau des braves, Vhuile 
de Venus^ le parfait amour, Teau nuptiale, Veau vir- 
ginale, &C.9 the gouttes de Makes of La Moine^ and 
the liqueur impirialey and de Pomone of the same 
fabrieant. Many of the liqueurs drank both in Eng- 
land and France are exceedingly unwholesome ; and 
should any one need a cordial or stimulant after dinner 
or with his coffee, I would in preference recommend 
a small glass of pure Cognac brandy ; but this should 
be obtained from a trustworthy house, as the Cognac 
brandies are adulterated with Spanish or Bordeaux 
brandy of very inferior quality, with neutral-flavoured 
rum and rectified spirits. British brandy-bitters are 
used to fill up the flavour, but comparatively in small 
quantities, as it is exceedingly powerful. The adul- 
terated brandy is usually composed of rectified spirits, 
cassia, carraways, chamomile-flowers, orange-peel, 
&C. Cherry-laurel water is also used to answer the 
same purpose as British brandy-bitters, and is, in- 
deed, more frequently had recourse to, because the 
quantity of it applied does not prevent a trial of the 
strength of the brandy by the hydrometer. The 
qualities of laurel- water are poisonous and pernicious, 
and the extract of almond-cake, prepared by keeping 
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wia&f k abo a noxioue ingredient. The almond 
cuko i-^ uml to impart to the adultcratod brandy a 
taste rc^emljliDg the kernel flavour which the genume 
artido pDsaesd^fli ^Pb& ejctnust of mpmewBM woi 
tract of grains of paradise, known in the trade by til, 
name of the devil, are also frequently u?ed. The 
extract of capsicums ia made by putting a quantity 

of wine» and keeping it doeely Btopped ibr a nxmdk. 

'J'lie ii;\tue y>rocc£9 is followed in reference to gmbBof 
paradisic, and thej are both used to impart an appear- 

£}(£ sti^gtlu ^^Ei^^t^iifi. i^bb 'tibit J^pitlfci ^ 
^utgm, fiery niLYowpi^^^M^m i^^^ ta^ie— 

no onf, indi'rdj whose organs of taste were notfiti^ 
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The Wackholder is made by putting thirty drops 
of oil of juniper to a quart of spirits of wine, adding 
a quart of the syrup ; and Kummel is prepared by 
adding to a quart of spirits of wine seventy drops of 
oil of carraways. After it has been shaken well, it 
should be filtered, and it will then be fit to bottle. 

I have already intimated an opinion that the profuse, 
or indeed the frequent and moderate use of liqueurs 
is to be deprecated: but as an agreeable termination to 
a repast, or as a gentle stimulus, inducing the stomach 
to perform its functions more kindly, they may be 
used with advantage« They should, however, be 
taken rarely and sparingly, for the particular effect to 
be looked for is a gentle action of the stomach. The 
liqueur, whatever its nature, should be taken as in all 
foreign countries, as a chasse cafe, immediately after 
the small cup of strong cofiee, and it should be sipped 
slowly, and allowed to linger on the palate. 

Jean de Milon, a famous physician, who wrote in 
the seventeenth century, and addressed his aphorisms to 
a king of England, proclaimed in the following verses 
that nothing should be taken after cofiee, so excellent 
was it, and for this reason he condemns liqueurs : — 

** Prseludant offae, prsecludat prandia coffe. 
Dulcitur invadlt, sed duriter ilia rodit 
Spiritus ex vino quern fundit deztra popino.** 

But with all respect to so eminent an authority, the 
occasional use of a thimbleful of brandy bounce may 



l>e Fecommeiided after coffee as rather beneficial tfaia 
otherwIsD, for most will agree with old L^mery* in 
tliiukiDg, these liquors^ being tiU^ea zDoderatel^f 
lij^* Miii lbr€Ff Urn ilDfEuiii^ hiAf Stg&gebm^mgA 
wind^ allay the cholio, reyive the epurits, promoM At 
circulation of the bloodj and recover strength," 
I have only to aay, iq conclusioiij that the moet 

GrenobKtBQgl^lldl^ ^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ALE, BBEB, CIDEB, AND PEBBY. 

ILE or beer are rarely if ever produced at 
regular set dinners now-a-days, though 
at quiet family parties of three or four, 
or in private houses en families table 
beer, ale, and stout are often used by invalids; and 
occasionally are taken from choice by young, middle- 
aged, and elderly people who drink both ale and 
wine. At the mid-day meal called lunch, also, beer 
is an article not unfrequently taken by those young 
ladies who exhibit so little appetite for dinner at 
fashionable tables at eight o'clock. 

The beers most generally consumed in London are 
Basses and Allsopp's bitter beer, and Guinness's Irish 
stouL All these, when obtained genuine, are excel- 
lent, and I believe wholesome, but they should be 
used very sparingly indeed when wine is taken. 
Dr. Paris tells us that the most useful quality in the 
beer comes from the hop. "Independently," says 
he, "of the flavour and tonic virtues which hops 



mmmnniCB^te^ they precipitate by meuia of their 
i^tigl^ i^e T^gefiilde mudlsge, tad &m 

rctuove frnni tlie beer the active principle of fermen- 
tation ] ^vithout hopfij iJierefore^ we must ^ther drink 
om malt li^uora new and ropy, or obi and amtr/ 
^ iftUttkioM qaiiyw of mili Biodn, fer Aok 
who live much in the open air^ who hunt, shoot or 
use mucli corporeal exercise^ cannot be di&puted 
But tlie Odious mi the sedentai^ would do wett to 
hm-i i< "iirflM^ ^ mm 

meah i 
Good Ciller ia an exceedingly wholesome b^vcstgi 
for persons who ex^mie much in ihe open air, md 
It f cd|0ift# tiah^fhmse tltaa mili Jiqnxm^ imihm 
now never seen at a London dinner-table^ and is 
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are to believe Da Perron^ that when the Normans^ 
in the sixteenth century^ had not sufficient cider for 
their own consumption, they drew their supply 
from Biscay; but long before the period con- 
tended for either by Normans or Biscayans, cider 
was drunk at the table of the French kings of the 
first race. 

In France the best ciders are produced in the Pays 
de Caux, in the Valley d'Auge, and in the beautiful 
country of the Cotentin. Francis I., in passing by 
Morsalines in 1532, found the cider so good^ that he 
purchased a considerable quantity, of which he drank 
80 long as the provision lasted. The finest cider in 
England, taken in the gross, is made in Hereford- 
shire ; but there is a particular kind made in Somer- 
setshire which, for softness, fulness, and velvety 
flavour, surpasses the Herefordshire cider. It is 
called by the extraordinary name of Cocky Gee. 
The best cider in France goes by as extraordinary a 
cognomen. It is called the Cue-Noue, and is pro- 
nounced by Charles Etienne unequalled for softness, 
bauquety and beauty of colour. There was a college 
in Oxford in my younger days, two of the fellows of 
which used to yearly obtain hogsheads of this Cocky 
Gee cider from an old clergyman in Somersetshire, 
who made the liquor from the produce of his own 
orchard. Never was there a more delicious beverage* 
Full-flavoured, soft, creamy, yet vigorous, it was 
preferred to any champagne. 



*26ff AUt Beer^ Cider, and Perry. 

Of perry, it is not neeessuiy I should mnch^ u 
if « gr^t affinity to Av^igiiau ICift fioBi 

Kadegondej according to the legend, draik pcnj 

w a to r to Til ( > r r ; f}' he rs u 1 f. The tli re e b est s]:»€ciei of 
perry are made with the Poirt dt Cire^ the iSo^ert, ml 

ttie headj and the third, though it has the same effeet, 

is renowned for its ^trenj^th, limpiditv, ami mutcadel 
flavour* Two ceoturies and a half ago this countiy 

About the same period, great qaaatltiea w^ece feel tl 

Piiris fr( Jin the provinces ; but, so soon as it wa9 per- 
ceived that the caharetiers made use of it to adul* 

bidden. 
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Altona, Kiel, Dantzic, and many other of the northern 
parts of Germany, nuts and ale are considered a rare 
treat. It is a mistaken notion to think that beer 
is a modem beverage, or that its use is exclu- 
rively confined to England. The Egyptians had two 
sorts of beer, one called zythiLSy the other curmi or 
earmu Belon, in his " Observations sur les Singu- 
larity trouv^s en GrSce et en Asie," inclines to the 
opinion that the curmi was made with the whole 
grain, and that the zi/thus was, like the posca of the 
Latins, a species of orgeat, made with the flour of 
the grain, which was kept in paste and diluted for 
the occasion. The ancient Gauls knew but two 
beverages, wine and beer. The use which they made 
of beer is attested by Diodorus Siculus, by Athenasus, 
by Theophrastus, and by Pliny. Diodorus and Theo- 
phrastus state that the Gauls called their beer zythus. 
If this be true, it is not improbable that they received 
from the Egyptians both the name and the beverage. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that the insensate order 
which Domitian gave, to tear up all the vines in 
Gaul, rendered the use of beer but the more general. 
Nor did the permission of Probus to replant the vine 
cause a more general use of the juice of the grape ; for, 
about eighty years after his reign, the Emperor Julian 
complains of the general use of beer, and even con- 
descends to brew an epigram against the bitter and 
wholesome beverage. To Probus, however, every 
lover of wine is indebted. The wines of Burgundy, 
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Champagnej and even Tokajr^ owe to him their ex- . 
li^Hc^* Spalciiigcftlik 

** Je in\'tuun^i^||i^'|^ jpj^ pas ^^tt' ci'k-brJ 

|lAr li's Imvt'iirs comme un nouveau Bacchiks lea 
huveura etoieat eavaas.f 11 prit eoin lui-meme di 
faire plmitl^ Bti t^iBf tM«^1«i 'ioMl^ Ia^I^ 4 
pres ilc Sorinim m patric, et le Mont d'or dans le 
Moor^ie ?iU]H.'rieurej et il tlonna cee vignoldes! aux ha- 
bit4iU6 du payij eo les chargeaBt du fioin et dea Irai* 

Julian, on the contFfliyp aflbded or followed so- 
briety, {lL<d:uncd the use of beer, and, though be 
praises ihe severe and simple manners of his belated 
PafSs^ pihiiu AiuxiTiav4 yet he austerely chidei 
the intemperance of the Gaula, while admitlaBg tht 
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cider at the same time ; and if Thierri, King of Bur- 
gundy, drank both wine and cider at the same meal, 
who will deny that the French kings may not have 
drunk wine and beer ? Charlemagne, in his capitu- 
lary de villisj directs that among the workmen to be 
employed on his farms there shall be some who know 
how to make beer. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
fairest and most favoured countries of the earth — 
the countries producing the best wines, Greece, 
Gaul, Italy, and Spain — have simultaneously used 
beer. The council of Aix-la-Chapelle regulated the 
quantity of beer and wine which should be consumed 
by both sexes in religious houses. In a rich house, 
situated in an abundant wine country, each regular 
canon was daily allowed five pounds' weight of wines, 
and each chanoinesse three. If it were a country not 
. thickly studded with vines, the allowance was three 
pounds of wine with three of beer for the canon, and 
two of beer and two of wine for the chanoinesse. 
There were brewhouses in all the ancient monas- 
teries. In going through Picardy, Normandy, and 
Brittany, even in our own day, the spot where the 
brewhouse formerly existed is always shown. AVTien 
die monks drank beer they were wise enough to 
brew it themselves, and were not tributary to the 
Barclays, Meuxs, Calverts, Guinnesses, Basses, Hod- 
sons, and AUsopps of the day. Within the walls of 
the convent were the ovens, the vats, and even the 
mills necessary for the grain. There exists a charter 



ibt U^mef^^ i CtOiS) k fkironr ef the mcniflfitei; of 
SIoiitreiiil-Bur-Merj by wliich the monarcb grantB to 

tluit liouse two of thos^e mills ceretnsi(t usibus de sn* 
metttcs. In our own country the cuatoin of brewng 
in religiaoB tiottsi» iartir^ tbaBefoniuiliotifiiid the 
beor of Trinity and Chriatchurch is now jiist as good 

it was In tlie time of 'William of AVykcham, Arcb* 
bishop ChichelDj Hugh de Jjalsham^ or WiUkm Ba^ 
man. Bishop of JT^Mish- ' •-^ 

As the number of vineyards increaMd ^ Fnneir 
thn 11^0 of hecr diminished^ until it became at leEgth 
uncommon to see it at the table of a laymaiip Intbe 

Emperor Julian had scarcely o&er beTeiBgelln 

beer, couM linrdly count a brewer. But the frate^ 
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year the brewers had consumed 80,000 setters (the 
Metier was twelve bushels) of barley, without count- 
ing the com employed for white beer. At this 
period beer in France was made of barley and rye, 
but meslin, corn, vetches, and lentils, were also added. 
The seeds or flowers of hops were added only when 
wheat or barley was used. 

The use of hops was entirely unknown to the 
ancient Gauls, and how they, under these circum- 
stances, contrived to keep their beer is a secret lost 
to us modems. In the thirteenth century the French 
bad a better species of double beer, which they called 
godale, probably from the English words good ale, or 
the Frisian gut aeL The wisest of men has said, 
"There is nothing new under the sun;" and a further 
illustration of the tmth of this remark is afforded by 
the fact that, even thus early, the Parisian brewers 
were accustomed to put spices, bay-leaves, and pitch, 
into their beer to give it flavour. The statutes of 
Boileve, exclusively meant for brewers, say that these 
practices "ne sont ne bonnes ne loyaux." Some there 
were who, according to Charles Etienne, added tares 
to the beer, at the risk of rendering the beverage not 
only intoxicating, but dangerous. But, as if to ex- 
cuse this Parisian practice, the author adds, "The 
English mix in their beer sugar, cinnamon, and 
cloves, and afterwards clarify it." Schookius, who 
wrote in 1661, tells us that it was the custom to salt 
the beer at Minden, in Westphalia; and that in 



Wi&nAm^ iki^ ailil limAm %b Eops^ die faq^Wi 
gentian, sag^ lfl^i^ieV^ *^ 

^ species of SQge* 

There was a more agreeable beer^ which was made 
aweiltff Imnej, and wbudi wm much k TOgoe 
ici France among the rich« !& #etiaiiiy ik) otier 
beer wna druuk, and it became so popular in tkri 
couutry that it was forbidden to penitentfl, exceptii^ 
■^m 1^0 Sutidajj becaiise, say a the Cmm^ of Whiib^ 
*'it was tun vuluptuaus a drink." This sweeter b«» 
prevail eil in France till the end of the sixteenth eefr 
tury^ when liqueurs a feau de vie became the 

tried fa a apedes of liqueur out of their hetr- 
imta* They prodnccd an article called a TmnffreAd^ 
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uires that the liquor shall be light, brisk, sparkling, 
agreeable. I have no means of knowing the 
iiber of brewers in Paris at present, but there were 
7 120 years ago, who annually made about 75,000 
*dM of beer (the muid is 300 pints). Little more 
Q seventy years ago there were but. twenty-three 
wers in Paris, of whom the revolutionary Santerre 
\ the most celebrated in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
the 10th of August he became commandant of 
National Guard; on the 11th of December, he 
iducted Louis XVI. to the bar of the National 
Qvention; and on the 21st of January, 1793, he 
imanded with Berryer the troops that were pre- 
t at the execution of this unfortunate prince. It 
3 the brewer Santerre who interrupted the mon- 
h when he essayed to speak from the scaffold, and 

caused his sovereign's voice to be drowned by 
kt of drum. Santerre more than once showed the 
ite feather, as the epitaph written on him proves : 

" Ci le G^n^ral Santerre, 
Qui n*ayait de Mars que la bierre." 

at there are now as many brewers in Paris as 
ire were a century ago may be well doubted. At 

1 peace in 1815, a number of English and Scotch 
jwers went over, and entered into brewery specu- 
ions in Paris and the provinces ; but the greater 
mber of these were wholly ruined, and repented, 
len too late, of their short-sighted imprudence. 

T 
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In seaBons of deartlij the Paiid brewm were 

of the Frevut de Paris appeared to thifi effact ill UU^ 
and agaiD in 1482» An arritof the ooimcil miew«i 
this interdictiDQ in 1693^ ajid two others of the 



CHAPTER XX. 



ON "WINES, ANCIENT AND MODEBN. 




jEVERAL treatises have been written 
on wine in moat European countries. 
Lord Bacon, in the days of Elizabeth, 

I did not disdain to ^ve his attention to 



the subject; and his Italian contemporary, Andrea 
Bacci,the physician of the able Sextus the Fifth, has 
given us probably the best history of wine in that 
rare and curious book, " De Naturali Vinorum His* 
toria." About a century ago a Sir Edward Barry, 
then a physician at Bath, and afterwards state phy- 
sician to the Viceroy of Ireland, published his 
** Observations, Historical, Critical, and Medical, on 
the Wines of the Ancients; and on the Analogy 
between them and Modern Wines," In consequence 
of the interest excited by the topic, this work, now 
Bomewhat rare, acquired a certain repute, but it does 
not now stand in the estimation it did half a century 
mgo. Much that Barry tells us of the ancient wines 
is borrowed from Bacci ; and there is a great deal of 
useless disquisition mixed with some absurdity. The 
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late Dr. Henderson, a good judge of wine, 
irliD mmt ii^^t '^^ m faie oeHair, imUiM 

Ills ^"1 History of'AiiSent Wines" eome sefea w 
ei^ht tliirty years ago» In wlilcli there is a great 
deal of iuterestiDg and uieful information, Ttm wtfl 

Wine</ I ouimenced hfMx. Cyras B^iiigin 1832, 
iiiul i)ubli,^lied in 1833. The work was eo useful and 
Hucccissl'ul that a »econd edi^on wafi called for in 

past year there has not been anything very fmA* 
aWe publli-licd in Enp;hind on the subject of wim 
In tlie mouth of December last Mr. J, G, Sinw 
imMialied H mMi^^ « Wine, the Viiie, anl U 
Cellar,^ and in January of tiie preaeiit yw* ^ 
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mixed with wine, he made a powerful cordial ; as, by 
increasing the water, he obtained a cooling diluent. 

It is impossible to deny that wine, taken in 
moderation, tends to strengthen and excite the 
spirits, to cheer and comfort the languid, and to re- 
fresh the toil-worn and exhausted. The poets of 
Greece and Rome celebrate the praises of wine, and, 
as' though the invention of the liquor were too tran- 
scendental to be human, attribute it to the gods — 
to Osiris, Saturn, and Bacchus. Anacreon calls the 
juice of the grape ambrosial; and Homer himself 
bestows on wine the epithet divine, trorov iuov, 

Plato, while he would strictly restrain the use and 
severely censure excess in wine, maintains with more 
than his usually persuasive power, that nothing more 
excellent than the juice of the grai)e was ever granted 
by God to man. It appears from the ancient histo- 
rians that the rules for the culture and preparation of 
wine and grapes descended from the Egyptians to the 
Greeks, who improved and perfected them, and that 
the Bomans, in turn, became the scholars of the 
Greeks. 

As the soil of Italy was favourable to the vine, 
vineyards soon spread through the country. Italy 
became distinguished by the name of CEnotria, and 
the inhabitants were called CEnotrii viri. An infinity 
of wines were produced from the various species of 
grapes. Virgil, who was as familiar with agricul- 
ture as he excelled in poetry, says it would be aa 
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easy to enumerate the sands of Ihe iOMhm iB tbe 
different species o£wiii& 

before hU time on the subject tS ^ irfoe* SdHs^ 
scribee the varioufl species of tbe tntis, fttid t&e mbk 
and manner of makiiig wmes. Ha toucamlei llil 

CatOj ]\Inrcus, Varro, aad Columella Imve ilao 
written on the eulture of the vine and wine-making; 
and it ajjpejirs from the productions of these writers 
ibat they perfectly ^B^IgMtbM 
fireali casks which had previously im pfc ^ ^g Bi l li 
with the vjipour of sulphur. Out of these atitlian 
and Palladius, Mr. Iledding admits that an excel- 
lent treatSae might he ibniied m gmpd tod ^ 
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for Juvenal alludes to some which was so old that the 
smoke had obliterated the mark of the jar in which it 
was contained. The process which these wines un- 
derwent in the fumarium gave to them a greater 
transparency and more early maturity. This method 
had been long known to the Greeks^ their avoiftxrt 
being equivalent to the Roman fumarium. The an- 
cients were perfect adepts in these methods of forcing 
wines, and they used for the purpose plain and burnt 
salt, bitter almonds, the whites of eggs, and particu- 
larly isinglass. But when wines were more than 
usually foul, they added sand, or marble finely pow- 
dered. Salt water, also, was frequently used to de- 
purate and preserve wine. This discovery is said to 
have been owing to a slave's having drunk part of a 
cask of wine committed to his care and concealed the 
firaud with sea water; the wine thus falsified was 
fionnd to be superior to the wine of the same growth 
contained in the other casks. The Bomans were but 
children in the art of adulteration, when compared 
with the Greeks. Palladius gives several receipts 
which were used by the Greeks for improving the 
flavour, colour, and strength of their wines, and 
likewise to ^ve to new the qualities of old wine ; 
in one, a mixture of hepatic aloes had a consider- 
able share. Cato favours us also with a curious receipt 
for making an artificial Chian wine with the FaleV' 
Runt. He directs that the sea- water should be taken 
np at a great distance from the land, and that it 
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should be kept iu casks for fiome time before bd^f 

The Ca Cuban wine is described as a generooSi 
strong-bodied wine* which would keep, but which 
would ali'ect the head if taken in quantitj : in a wod, 
il w&i^ beady liqaor.whieli iMiMiini WimlkiroM 
as? tbey do the vin de Juran^on,*^ capiteuM.^ lib 
moat huady wine?, too^ it required long kee[»j]gere 
it was ripe. It was one of the ikvourite wtnea of 
Horace^ ^ i$m 

festiT^^^ ' ; 

The far-famed Faiemian was grown about the 
basps of hill?, Galen obse^vl!«'fl^«t were two sortsrf 
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under the snperintending care of Bacchus. Silius 
Italicus gives them a preference over the Asiatic and 
Greek wines ; and Virgil, in bestowing smooth, flow- 
ing praises on the vinum Rlueticum, says, it must, 
nevertheless, yield the palm to the Falernian. 

Among the lighter wines of the Boman territory, 
the Sahinumy Nomentanunif and Venafrum, were 
among the most popular. " The first," says Hen- 
derson, was a thin table wine, of a reddish colour, 
attaining its maturity in seven years. The Nomenta- 
nunij a delicate claret wine, is described as coming to 
perfection in five or six years." Among the Sicilian 
wines, the Mamertinum, which came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Messina, and is said to have been first 
introduced at public entertainments by Julius Csesar, 
was light and astringent. 

The Greeks were fonder of wine than the Bomans, 
and were supplied with a greater variety. Among 
the earliest of the Greek wines, of which we have any 
distinct account is the MaroneaUy " probably," says 
Henderson, " the production of Ismaurus, near the 
mouth of the Hebrus, where Ulysses received the 
supply which he carried with him on his voyage to 
the land of the Cyclops. The Maronean was a 
black, sweet wine, and from the manner in which 
Homer sings its virtues, the quality must have been 
indeed superior. The Pramnian was a red, but not 
a sweet wine, of equal antiquity. It was a potent and 
durable liquor, and must have somewhat resembled 
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port. It wa3, howerer^ in the loseioud, sweet wuM 
tlsftt the 6te6l£B ittf^MMl ^etr neigfalxyam ^Oiii 
WineB were the products of the islands of tlie laem 

and the ^'Egean Seas, where the exquisite climate and 
a Buituble i^oil gave to the fruit a peculiar fiATOiir and 

cording to Henderson^ to have contended for the snpfr 
riority ; hut several of the other islands, such 
Corey ra, Cyprui, Crete^ CnidaSj and Bfaodes^ jieUei 
l?rlt!^ "wm Much ttiMoiiibr IbSt wmm^ 
ness and ddlcocy. The Thanm s&d lofiie erf* &e 
Cretan wines were peculiarly Seagjfmltt ^thMWW 
calls the former oi»ac atrSoo'jcAior* 

tfiemsclvL's to the indigenous growUie, They were 
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the fourth consisted of three parts of water^ and one 
of wine. 

AthenaBQS mentions a mixture called irtyri xai tvo, 
which consisted of five parts of pure wine and two 
of water. 

The recent Greek wines, winch were meant for 
more immediate use, were kept in goat-skins. But> 
even in Homer's time the Greeks were well ac- 
quainted with the art of preserving their best and 
stronger wines in wooden casks, or hogsheads (which 
he calls xiSoi), until thej had attained a proper ma* 
tnritj. 

As to the Gauls, it is certidn that, sit centuries 
before Christianity was introduced, they knew the 
use of wine ; for, when the Phocaeans came to found 
Marseilles, Petta, the daughter of a king of the 
country, presented, according to Athenseus, to 
Euxenes their chief, a cup filled with wine and 
water. But who first planted the vine in Gaul, and 
who first cultivated it there ? It would be difficult 
to answer these questions. According to Justin and 
Strabo, it appears that the Phocseans were not only 
the first to introduce the vine among the Gauls, but 
the first to learn them to cut and cultivate it. Pliny, 
on the other hand, says it was a person named Elicoa, 
who, having made some money at Borne, and wishing 
to return to his country, carrying with him wine and 
dried fruits, sold them to the inhabitants, exhorting 
them to the conquest of the flowing, fruitful land 
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that product such liquor. Cicero teUa ua^ tiuitooe 
iSi^ mo^ tiretAiiTe of ccnmnerad - Iwii i ii l lM ' 
ftfiaong ibe Gauls wad the ^ixpoa^si&m of tfam wfaie 
10 Tt:i]y. Columella counts these wines among fbe 
number rendered neceafiarj for consumptiati ifi 
Eome, — " KobiB e teanamarioie proTmcmji adTehilst 
frameotuitij ne fame klii^PifiMai]; «t viudaaiii om^ 
Jirnii.^ ox liisultis CyelfiJihiTis, j^c regiouibns Beticia 
Gal U c isq u e . Diodor ue iSicul us, ho wev er^ maiiitaiBi 
tim% 1% was ihe Italioii wines tibfti were ^soomaeA m 
%mtf oiicl^ ffiktei tt^ tntmtiotita&o deilm who en^ 
ned thorn [ffiined immense sums in this commerce. 
Possiiloniud, aa author contemporary with Diodontfi 
atid CkarOj mi wlio hfld tiaTeU^ in Gaul, it dCsil 
h j Athenaeus to proTe diat it was only the lidiest of 
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of Languedoc, extended vine-plantations. Soon they 
spread far and wide^ and, in the time of Csesar, many 
provinces were in possession of vines, as Strabo, 
Varro, and Csesar himself, testify. 

Among the excellent grapes peculiar to Gaul, Co- 
lumella numbers those of the Bituriges ; but, as this 
name was common both to the people of Berry and of 
the Bordelais, it is difficult to divine to which of the 
provinces the praise of the Latin author properly 
applies. The probability, however, is, that it refers 
to the Bordelais; for Ausonius, who lived in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, loudly boasts of 
the wine of Bordeaux. 

The mode of training the vine in Gaul consisted 
in intertwining the branches amongst each other, 
which differed essentially from the Boman system. 
The ancient Gaulish practice subsists to this day in 
Provence, in Languedoc, in Beam, and in the eastern 
portion of Dauphin^. The Gauls, who manured their 
fields with marl, used ashes as a compost for the 
roots of their vines. 

Marseilles, says Pliny, produces a rich, thick 
wine, which has two flavours, and serves to mix with 
other wines. It is difficult, he continues, to pro- 
nounce on the merits of the wines of Narbonne, be- 
cause the wine-makers, with a view to change their 
taste and colour, adulterate them, mix them with 
herbs and noxious drugs, even with aloes. These 
tricks were in Italy reduced to a trade, and the wine-> 



do^iopK mm ^ilitA CSnufit^ mlimm* But »^ 
l^itbfttftnditig iheift At^itflit% tlie 

of Marseilleas WS^good, and poescsi^ed, above all, the 
qualitjr of ri^loSiig other winea when mixed witli 

The If UrBotiUQW Hfmte not the only aMteilm 

The Allobra^cs, a people of Diiuphine, Imd a pnrf- 
oular pitcb which they id Lxed with their wine. If 
fire Id belieTQ DtoBoorides, th« .infngbii of jkA 
was a Bloesaai^ ingraffient Im fts QmIiA ipiMi 
otherwise J says he, they would have gouredj the clW 
mate not beiiig warm enougb to ripen the gnf& 
^igoed by DiMoiliM* iwdd pM 
^ ^ dittaiAe of CM llMnttdl^ 
colder than it is now, or that the art of mftkin^ wine 
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duoed in that island^ says that if they were to be 
used for the purpose of making wine^ their natural 
tartness might be corrected by adding a little sugar. 
But this practice had been long previously secretly 
followed in that portion of the Bordelais traversed 
by the Dordogne, whose principal towns are Ber- 
gerac and St Foi. At the commencement of the last 
century the wines of this province suddenly acquired 
such a renown^ that there were proprietors who^ in a 
few years, quadrupled the price. The neighbouring 
proprietors suspected there was something wrong, 
some secret they could not fathom. They watched 
for a long while, and at length discovered that im- 
mense quantities of sugar arrived in the night. This 
discovery at first led to nothing ; but, in the end a 
cooper, who knew the secret, having been dismissed 
from an establishment in which he had been employed, 
revealed the secret in order to revenge himself. Only 
five or six families profited by the man's treason. 
They took good care to keep the profit to themselves, 
till a M. Yaucocour published a letter, in which he 
disclosed the receipt, which consisted in reducing the 
sugar to a syrup, and then in aromatising it with 
peach-flowers or the like. 

The Marseillais had, in the olden time, another 
method. This was to boil and smoke their wines in 
order to thicken them, and to give them the appear- 
ance and flavour of old wines : — 

Improba MaseilisB quidqnid fumaria cogimt, 
Accipit setatem quisquis ab igne cadus.** 



tbey were kept exposed to the smoke in hotdiaintmh 
where they became so tlilck that they were no longer 
drinkable, ucleee they Tr«» b€«tea with tw|gfl or di- 

Super ftimo din et in asstuariie retenta, earn aoqiii' 
runt vetustiUe crassitiero, ut potari per se non po^*bt, 
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a source of wealth. Thi& rising spring of riches was 
Boon dried np by the tyrants who reigned over the 
country. The year of the Christian era 92 having 
been unpropitious to com and favourable to the vine^ 
a general searcity followed. Domitian, who was then 
emperor, concluded that the cause of this was, that 
the vines were too numerous, and com not sufficiently 
sown. Proceeding on this false assumption, he pub- 
lished an edict, by which he ordered that in the 
greatest part of the provinces of the empire half of the 
yines should be rooted out, and that in the others they 
flhould be entirely destroyed. Towards the year 
282, Probus abrogated it After having, by his vic- 
tories, restored peace to the empire, the wise and 
valiant emperor, says Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, 
Vopiscns, and Eusebius, restored to the provinces 
the liberty of replanting the vine. The Gauls com- 
menced the task with alacrity. The Roman legions 
spread abroad in Gaul were employed in these plan- 
tations, for it was the wise policy of Rome, when her 
soldiers were not engaged in war, to occupy them in 
useful public labours. Soon were the greater num- 
ber of the hills of Gaul covered with vines ; and 
these were not, as in the times of the two first 
Caesars, bounded by the north of the Cevennes ; for 
almost each province, on the contrary, had its vine- 
yards. 

In the Salique law, as well as in the law of the Visi- 
goths, penalties are decreed against those who shall 

u 
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deebroj a cutting of the vine, or who aball steal gra{>€Si 

species of property ottiiBad itto be r^aidad mmatA 

Chilperlc having decreed that each vine-proprictof 
should annually furait^h him with ao amphora of 
itriit^ for Iitjs^^ll^ 'dkiire wm, mf^ Akmm^mmtik 
m Ijimousiuj and the officer wlscM duty it was to 
receive this odious tribute was massacred. Sogmt 
had the passion for the vine become that ibe fWck 

viacyard& Eaeh of thoAr palaces had its viiMsm 
with wine-presaes and all the utensils necMtCf 
for the vintage, From ike Capltulariefl o£ Cfai^ 
magne we leam iim^ 1^ whobmA iwliinil lii 

this species of administration in the mmuteel deluL 
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produce six muids of wine to the curate of St 
Nicholas. 

Among the '^Fabliaux of the Thirteenth Century,'* 
published by Le Grand, there is one entitled La 
Bataille des Yins," in which the author supposes that 
the King, Philip Augustus, causes to be brought to 
his table all known wines, national as well as foreign, 
in order to examine which are worthy of admission. 
The monarch is in this piece represented as a con- 
firmed ffourmet, and lover of good wine. From an 
account of the revenues of this king, left us by 
Brussel, we learn that in the matter of wines Philip 
loved variety, and wished <ix) have a eopious cellar, for 
he possessed vineyards at Bourges, at Soissons, at 
Compiegne, at L&n, at Beauvais, at Auxerre, Cor- 
beil, Betesi, Orleans, Moret, Poissi, Gien, Anet, 
Chalevanc, Verberies, Fontainbleau, Rurecourt^ 
Hilli, Bois Commun, Samoi, and Auvers. Breton, 
in his Latin poem on Philip, counts the wines of 
Ghwoony and La Bochelle among the articles of com- 
merce which Flanders took of France. The wines 
of Gtiyenne were not only sold in Flanders, but in 
much greater quantity in England. The same poli- 
tical considerations winch induced us to close our 
ports twenty years ago to French wines unless on the 
payment of a very considerable import duty, caused 
us then to open them to the wines of a province sub- 
ject to English authority. Matthew Paris, speaking 
of the discontent and bitterness which prevailed in 
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Gascon y In 1S51 Ji^ftimt Henry IIL, atntee tKil 
public opinion wi9 00 e^perated, that Ibem fli^ 
vinceB would haTe lei^ted htd fSmf mil seed nf 
Kni^laml for the sale of tlieir wine. A fact relattd 
hy Froissart will giye ufr an id^ of tiie extent of llis 
%ade at that time. » Bi 1878^'' nya Oiia tufltotia^ 
^'i^aitlf^ iidai Eogland, al Bofdeaw, M» id 
of mcrcliantmCTi , which came for wine." Champier^ 
who wrote about a century and a half after Froissart, 
remarke, that frmk Ida time EogUnd scarcely cod- 

Itikd ^at, when tbie commercd Vim iSllliffupted lij 
war, England experienced a speciee of fimike. So 
ibatj" said he, ^ Franoe may boast of having in her 
hande power of produdng faim» or aliatidaiiae in 
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mitian^ proscribed them. An crdonnance published 
hj him direeted that in each canton, or district, the 
vines should only occupy a third of the ground ; the 
other two-thirds were to be converted into arable or 
pasture lands. In 1577 Henry IIL modified the 
ordonnance of the king his brother, recommending 
to all the officers charged with the government of 
his provinces to see that the arable land was not left 
unculdvated to give place to an excessive plantation 
of the vine. 

The edict published under tbe reign of Louis XY. 
was not so foolish as the preceding one. Many in- 
tendants of provinces having represented that the 
vines occupied an undue space of lands fitted for com 
or pasturage ; that it caused the deamess of wood ; 
that it multiplied the quantity of wine to such an 
excess that the value and reputation were in a 
number of places destroyed; the king, in 1731, for- 
bade any new plantation of vines, and directed that 
vineyards which had ceased to be cultivated for two 
years should no longer be continued. 

It often happened that proprietors of wines, not 
being able to get rid of their article, preferred to sell 
it in retail. In this xsontingency they suspended to 
the threshold of their door a broom, a crown of ivy^ 
or sometUng similar. Those who wished to purchase 
carried a pot with them, and thence came the ex- 
pression, vendre d, pot Some caused their wine to 
be announced by the public crier. 
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It will appciir from what I have written that the 
attcntiuQ paid to vine-drea6LDg and the cultivatioa of 

I have already ?aid that the wines of the aitcieDti 
were rucked aud iined^ but there eeem^ to haTe bees 

Bont moment. AdulterationB are repealedfy 
tionetl in the classic writers. After the wine HM 
made and underwent the ee<M>iid&ry ferineiitiitioii« & 
Wfia placed in pitobfidi Aim^ m im qjgtltott tiwH 
detLominatcd amfik^ IjBgltiiMiyi^^ M 
English gnl 1(1113* 

That the ancients understood the process of f&ala^' 
iBg wines perfectly ia erident from flll llie wi^M 
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emperors^ the republic, nay even the Koman nation 
and people, and all their magnificent institutions. It 
is impossible now to pass forty-eight hours in the 
neighbourhood of Asti Montepulciano^Montefiascone, 
or any of the wine districts of Italy, without being 
struck with the identity to the amphortB of those 
earthen vessels with two handles, holding from about 
eighteen to twenty quarts of our measure, which one 
sees in every cellar, and almost in every street. Sue- 
tonius tells us of a man who aspired to the quaestor- 
ship, and drank the contents of a whole amphora at 
a repast given by the Emperor Tiberius, Ob epotam 
in convivo propinante se vini amphoram;" but, though 
there may be men in Scotland, or Scotchmen in Eng- 
land, who could carry away so much liquor and be 
none the worse for it, the capacity of any Englishman 
to do as much may be doubted. 

The use of casks or wine hogsheads were unknown 
to the Oreeks and Komans.* They could therefore 
only transport their wines in earthen vessels or skins, 
which in the older English authors are queerly and 
alliteratively caUed borachio bottles.'' The earthen 
vessels presented the inconvenience of being fragile, 
whilst the skins were subject to bursting, to become 

* Henderson says that in gome places where wood abounded, 
as in the neighbourhood of the Alps and in Ulyria, wine casks 
were made of that material ; but the vessels in general use 
among the Greeks and Romans were of earthenware. No au- 
thority is, however, cited bj the Doctor for this statement. 
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insecure^ &o. My late excellent and learned friend 
Dr. Henderson states^ and truly^that the Romans occa- 
sionally employed glass. They undoubtedly did so ; 
but the accomplished historian of wines is wrong when 
he affirms that they brought the manufacture of glass 
to a great degree of perfection; for nothings on the 
contrary, can be more common than those specimens 
of glass found in Pompeii, and those drinking-cups 
and lachrymatories, various specimens of which may 
be seen in the Museo Borbonioo at Naples. That 
glass, however, was used at table in those days ap- 
pears certain from a passive in which he speaks of 
those glass magnums or jugs, as being large and 
closed with a species of plaster or Boman cement. 

Adlatse sunt amphor® vitreas diligenter gypsatce." 
He elsewhere says, " Amphoras copiosas gypsatas ne 
effluat vinum." 

,A11 the Latin authors agree that the ingenious in- 
vention of casks is due to the Gauls, who established 
themselves along the banks of the Po ; but we are en- 
tirely ignorant if the Grreeks knew the cooper's art 
before they left their native country, or if they in- 
vented casks and hogsheads after their transmigration 
beyond the Alps. Notwithstanding the incontestable 
superiority of casks over skins, these latter continued 
to be still used. That they were much in vogue 
would appear from one of the capitularies of Charle- 
magne, in which, glancing at the prevalence of 
skins, he forbids his people to use any other ves^r 
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sels than good barrels (bonos barridos) hooped with 
iron. 

At the Roman entertainments there was a particu- 
lar part of the conviyial room set apart for the recep- 
tion of the wines. Here the various vessels and 
drinking-cups were ranged on a table caUed of j3a0, or 
abacus. This was generally of marble^ in the form 
of a long square, not unlike the modem sideboard. 
From the account which Philo Judseus gives of the 
number of vessels placed on it, it must have been very 
large. Pliny, speaking of the rich spoils exhibited 
by Pompey in the triumph he obtained for his vic- 
tories over the pirates, says that the number of drink- 
ing vessels adorned with jewels was sufficient to fur- 
nish nine abaci : " Triumpho quem de piratis Asia, 
Ponto, egit, transtulit lectos tridiniares tres; vasa 
ex auro et gemmis abacorum novem."* Cicero 
charges Yerres with having plundered the abaci, 

Ab hoc iste abaci vasa omnia ut exposita fuerant 
abstulit," and Dr. Barry, in giving this quotation, 
misquotes it, ''In abacis erant abstulit" These 
articles of luxury, according to Livy, were imported 
from Asia first as luxuries, but soon, like all other 
superfluous wants, they became necessaries. The 
ancients had, like the modems, servants like our 
butlers, specially charged with the care of thei 
wine. The office necessarily required judgment and 



* Lib. xxyii., c. 6. 
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experience. The head butler is called bj Pollux 
#«tt^f« Bii ktoinM wm to hmp&e^ Am wmm 
before and after they had brai prepared^ and mixed 
in another apartment. When they were placed m 
the n^cuMy he stood there aa a modern butler lir 
imif^ tfMfel ddei m*mt fflfoliQitd% «ad gpm Hi 
orders to the under lings and abTOs* Ibi MSt ii 
office under the butler was the pinceran or ol^tj^aof, 
which we should render as the pourer out of wioe^ or 
oufi^bwer, wmi Uiiag wad is lUa mmmheA 
by Homer and Xenophon, This man received all 
his direction!^ from the butler, and by him and bis 
acolt/tes the winea were regularly prepared and di£* 
tiibiil^to tlf^Kii^ Ttf lU f ni in Hiti ilni ■■ ■i ii iilinT ii i 
agents there were many, and of difiereui degreeSp It 
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afterwards cooled in snow : Etpocula sicut in sym- 
posio Xenophontis minuta atque rorantia et refriger- 
atio in estate, et yicissim aut sol, aut ignis hiber- 
nus.'* Of the quantity of wine drank on these occa- 
sions we have no very certain account. Pliny says 
that Democritus wrote a volume to prove that no one 
ought to exceed the fourth or sixth glass; but in- 
stances have been given of persons who have drunk a 
conffius or gallon in one draught. 

There are many who think that the cooling of wine 
by snow is a modem invention ; but that this system 
was perfectly known to the Greeks and Romans, as 
I before observed, is sufficiently evident The ves- 
sels which contained the wine mixed with boiled 
water were immersed in the snow, and such wine is 
particularly distinguished by Martial. This inven- 
tion is ascribed by Pliny to Nero, who prided him- 
self more on this improvement in luxury than Au- 
gustus did in encouraging the fine arts. 

It was a conmion practice at the convivial meetings 
of the Oreeks and Romans to drink, not only to the 
healths of distinguished individuals, but to the absent 
friends and mistresses of the guests. The greater or 
less number of cups afforded an indication of the 
respect in which the person whose health was toasted 
was held. The numerous coincidences which exist 
between the convivial customs of past ages and the 
present are thus succinctly summed up by Dr. 
Henderson : — If we compare the ceremonies and 
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nm^m vt the Eomaufl with the am^vial imstoiiii of 
lis fi^ei^ l^l^^ wiOttfit 
numerous ooinddeiioes which sdbftflt betw^E them. 

The arrangemente of our dinners^ the succession and 
composition of the different courfiea, the m&nner of 
filling cmr gtagd6ir«r|te^e^g 
drinking jmrticular healths, are all eriAQOti)r isofiii 
from the Greeks and Komans.* With mOitAfK 
modern nation, however, which hm been HkMI^ t& 
mmh]eth^9,namt^0i^^ in diUMtof ttAilflgjr 
h itill more complete. Thus, at all entertainmeDt^ 
among the French, the ordinary wine h used with a 
large admixture of water, generally in the proportion 

it IS drank pure. The finer are circolatrf in 
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dessert the luscious sweet wines are always intro- 
duced." 

The doctor makes a slight mistake in regarding 
the coup du milieu as identical with the cup of Greek 
sweet wine. The coup, which was drunk immedi- 
ately after the roast, consisted, and still consists, of a 
bitter or spirituous, or sometimes a bitter and spiritu- 
ous cordial (and not of a sweet wine), taken as a 
stomachic. It is swallowed, according to the Manuel 
des Amphitryons," to give tone to the fibres of the 
stomach, and " pour acc^l^rer le mouvement p^ristal- 
iique qui produit la digestion." The Swiss extract 
of wormwood, Jamaica rum, or very old cognac, is 
used for the purpose. It is to the city of Bordeaux, 
so dear to gourmands and gourmets^ that this invention 
is due. It is a trait of genius, says the author of the 

Almanach des Gourmands," which enables one to 
make a second dinner, and which doubles the power 
and capacity of the weakest stomachs. Between 
the roast and the entremets — i.e., towards the middle of 
the dinner, you see at Bordeaux the doors of the 
dining-room open, when a girl about eighteen, tall, 
fair, and well-proportioned, her features beaming 
with an air of engaging alluringness, appears. Her 
sleeves are turned up to the very shoulders, and she 
holds in one hand a mahogany frame, in which are 
ranged as many small glasses as there are guests; and 
in the other a crystal decanter filled with Jamaica 
rum, or wormwood, or vermuth, though this latter 
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beverage more properly bdonge to the coup-dCimmt. 
Wim mme^i^ W^ wAm ike wmui v£ die Iriik^ 
mi poiiTa out to giMl * ^am iif Ae Mtler 

nectJir it is her business to difltribnte. The effect rf 
the coup da jnilteu is stated to be almoet magical ia 
fedl^W^g the appetite^ but on what prindple it pra** 
itiei^ iiys temilt i^disiiM^l^^ Hi 
cnup-itavmit la little practised in Paris, though 
greatly used io Kusatai Sweden, and the north of 
&enuaoy» It consietfl of a laige glass of mmtid^ 
m Hi i&iaple bmndy, wMch k pmmtai to eadi cf 
the guests hj way of appetisen Phymcians £Arte 
opiaion as to the virtues of the c&up-iTavant: hm 
said rather to dispose the stomaeh to digesdoo ; bolt 
he this as it ma j, the Bimiaii rtonmGha, whm lie 
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As to the wine-cellars of the ancients^ we know 
little certain. Yitruvius directs that thej should 
have a northern aspect, that the doors and windows 
should be placed in the same direction, that the doors 
should be small and seldom opened, and then to 
renew, not to alter, the temperature of the air. Care 
was also taken that the cellar should not be near a 
dung-heap, nor roots of trees, nor vegetables, nor 
anything fetid; and it was also as far removed as 
possible from the vicinage of baths, ovens, sewers, 
dstems, and reservoirs. Women were also strictly 
forbidden to enter within the cellar walls. Barry 
would have it that the Greeks and Komans had 
extended vaults under ground, but against this theory 
Henderson cites PanciroUus, who is of opinion that 
the ancients were not in the practice of having re- 
positories of wine imder ground like our modem 
cellars. That their repositories for wine must have 
been extensive there is no doubt, for it is stated that 
Hortensius bequeathed to his heirs 10,000 cadi of 
wine, about 410 tons of our measure. From the 
rules of the ancients, and the principles laid down, 
Barry properly points out certain defects in our 
modem wine-cellars in the following passages : — 

The size of the cellar ought to be in proportion 
to the quantity of wine for which it is designed; and 
it is more easy to defend a small cellar from the 
admission of a greater quantity of the external air, 
and to renew it occasionally, than one of a larger 
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atelj placed in the wine-cellar. The large quantity 
of salt formed a compact vault over the bottles, which 
entirely defended the wine from the influence of the 
air, though greatly exposed to it ; and probably the 
coldness of the salt contributed to this improvement. 

" The ancients certainly more effectually preserved 
their wine in larger earthen vessels, pitched exter- 
nally, than we can in our bottles, as they are more 
capable, from their superior density and capacity, of 
resisting the frequent changes in the air ; and it is a 
common observation, that the wine received into 
bottles which contun two quarts proves better than 
that which has been kept in single quarts." 

Of the truth of this latter remark there can be no 
doubt, as any who have tasted a pint and a quart 
bottle of wine out of the same hogshead will freely 
admit 

It is no doubt true that many of the usages adopted 
by the ancients for preserving and mellowing their 
wines have fallen into disrepute ; but their rules for 
the site and construction of a wine-cellar — some of 
which I have quoted — their observations on the 
proper time for tasting and racking wines, are still 
sanctioned by modem practice. 

Wine of a middle age was then, according to Pliny, 
as indeed it now is, to be preferred, as being the 
most wholesome and grateful ; but then in ancient 
times it was the fashion, as it is in our own day, to 
place the greatest value on what was rarest. Thus 

X 
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extravagant amna were giTen for wines not drinkftbk^ 
m m ft ^ ^c^aoittiKMltiaEu Who does nol hmm 
^rid^ tiii fiit iw^ fern tmlro giuaeii m 
dozen was given for Mr. Pattle'a alieny, and haiim 
much for some iherry once the propertj thi kli 
Sir John Leachj Viofr-ChaiieeUor, 

^im^h ^ m0&al6k ^BRm Arttak mrjr flPM^t ^li 
no one was oblifred to drink on compulsion. The 
doors were never locked^ as they were fifty yeara ago 
in Ireland^ five and fifty years ago in Scotkad^ or 
Mtlla mor^ than half m eentmy ^ m l^m^— # 
Large cup^anJ more generous win»ircg» fi 'c ^ iigij|y 
brouglit in, but no one was obliged to drink or to 
s^^* If the guest did not drink on he deputed^ 
according to the old ooitTiTial nde, ^AiA VBbB,9MA 
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graved on his tomb than that he was able to 
drmk a great quantity of wine without being ine- 
briated. 

In his third book^ the Father of Medicine gives a 
-description of the general qualities and strength of 
the Greek wines, and of the peculiar medical virtues 
which thej possessed. He likewise points out in 
what diseases, and in what quantities, they are to be 
used, so as to render them salutary and innoxious. 
It is remarkable that Hippocrates rarely directs 
water alone, but almost invariably orders its exhibi- 
tion with wine, or combined with honey and vinegar. 
Water was no doubt the basis of all his cooling 
drinks; but there was always added to it a moderate 
proportion of the weak white wines, to render it 
more effectually diluting. To the infirm and valetu- 
dinarian, wine is a necessary comfort beyond all price. 
When a patient has been long habituated to the use 
of it, a change in diet cannot be suffered without 
danger. 

There is a remarkable instance of this afforded in 
the case of the celebrated physician Cornaro, who 
always revived just after the vintage, when he left 
off the old and decaying wines of the last vintage, 
and commenced drinking the new. The passage is 
in the account which he gives of the rules by which 
he repaired his constitution, injured as it was by 
excesses, till the period when he was forty years old. 
By the rtgime he prescribed to himself, it is well 
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an abbreviation,* These^ however, are but conjec- 
tures, and why should we resort to conjectures in the 
fece of formal proof? Such were the two charters 
of Charles the Bald in favour of the monasteries of 
St Denis and St. Germain des Pres. By the first 
(A.D. 862), the emperor makes an annual grant to 
the abbey of ten silver livres, for the purchase of the 
necessary pitch for casks ; by the second he grants 
to the other convent twenty pounds of soap and of 
pitch, ^ ad vasa vinaria componenda." The soap, of 
which a grant is here made with the pitch, leads me 
to infer that there were persons who, not content 
with laying a coat of pitch on their casks, composed 
a peculiar mastic in mixing the soap and some other 
substance with the pitch, after the manner of the 
Romans. 

Strabo, in giving a description of Latium (the 
modem Lombardy), and an idea of the abundance of 
its vines, says that the puncheons were taller than 
the houses. It is probable that the Gauls estab- 
lished in these parts, or their descendants, seeing 
that the ordinary casks were insufficient, or that 

* '* Un poinqon de vin, d'huile, &c. Dolium vel doliolum. Le 
pamgon est la moitie d''un tonneau d^Orleans, ou d*Anjou. Cest 
un nom qti*on donne en Blasois et en Touraine au muid de 
vin. A Rouen le poingon contient treize boisseauz. Cest 
k Paris la meme chose qu*une demUqueue, On dit, Void yen* 
danges, il faut acheter des poingons^ fdre reller nos poingaru^ 
en parlant de toutes sortes de futaiiles et de vaisseaux." — DiC' 
tUnmaire de Trevaux. 
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there was not cellar-room for tbem^ invented tliose 
monster puucheona of which tbfi geographer speaks, 
and w&i^ m^ hs^ Mgs^ ^A .w mrn^ hi mamm 

tise In Genniuiy. But the French, for the moet 

part, 111 luni of these not very iolid vessels, preferred 
to eotistruct their wine-tuba or vata^ in bhek or in 

many persons thus cODstructed their vats. It is teuBf 
he says, the wine took a longer time to ferment in 
tliese receptacles than in woodea tubs; but they 
mmi easily eleaaed, oontaMatej 110 liid iMite^ 
|||ij^lj^|^r|And required little or no outlay to keep 
them in repair- But though these ci&tems might he 
ftennceiibJe to the proprietor aa a repository for hb 
mne, ho was obli^, when lie sold to li«fe re- 
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plate of gold or silver, but only a leathern bottle, in 
which was the wine of the princes and kings who 
sat at the festal board. In order to understand this 
passage, which is extracted from a very old work, it 
is necessary to mention that, in the time of Philip, 
there were no bottles, nor were they known for 
many years af);erwards. Wine, at this epoch, in the 
royal establishment as elsewhere, was drunk from the 
cask. If many sorts were given at an entertainment, 
as often happened on occasions of great ceremony — 
in that event many casks were tapped, and the re- 
mains of all belonged to the grand bouteiller. Tra- 
vellers on horseback, who were apprehensive of not 
finding wine on the road, carried with them a species 
of leathern bottle attached to the saddle. In the " Life 
of St Maur ^ we read that, travelling to visit one of 
the farms of his monastery, he saw suddenly arrive 
Ansgaire, archdeacon of the church of Angers. The 
holy abb6 wished to refresh him. Unfortunately, 
there was no other wine at the farmer's than the little 
which remained attached to the saddle-bow of St. 
Maur, in uno parvissimo vasculo quod ad sellam 
pendere consuerit." But the holy man, says the his- 
torian, supplied the deficiency by a miracle, and mul- 
tiplied this remains of the liquor so exceedingly, that 
it sufficed to quench the thirst of seventy-eight per- 
sons who were there present 

In the thirteenth century the vessels of which I 
have been speaking were called bouchausy boutiaux. 
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bouties, or bmtillei. When the geotiy of that dijr 

to the wip^ tblA£ bottle viHi fliMiif caaiiihg 

able capacity. Jt appcar^j by an early <jaiEM[ej 4^ 
when the Bbhop of Amiena marched thita hi lim 
arrilre han^ the tamieia ^ tiie ditf wcxe oUigei it 
faraifih fiom ^ moA msSmm^ haAm 
bottler J one holding a muid and the other twentj- 
four seders of wine. The butcbera were^ on their jwt* 
tN^iuii to funttah the grease to cotqt ^Anee ixitilOI« 

dicati?j it wag certainly a strange process to seal a can- 
teen destined for the keeping and transport of wine. 
Th^ SBUtiauXi or ioutiJkBg took Hiq umo of both 
ieiUes:, or bottles. This mme waa a ftai i wadi afffial 
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quest of the Franks to the present time. The earlier 
writers offer little on this subject. Gregory of Tours 
speaks of the wines of Ma9on9 Orleans^ Cahors^ and 
Dijon. The wines of Auvergne are spoken of in a 
Life of St. Germain,'* written in verse by Heric, 
who lived under Charles the Bald ; and there is men- 
tion of those of Kheims and of the Kiver Mame, in 
a letter of Pandulus, Bishop of Lan, to Hircanar. 
Baldric, or Baudri, author of a Latin poem which 
Mabillon has cited in the Benedictine Annals," says 
that Henry I. greatly esteemed the wine of R6brd- 
chien {jorea Baccht), near Orleans, and that when he 
went to the army he took a provision with him to 
animate his courage. There is a letter of Louis le 
Jeune, written from the Holy Land to Suger and to 
the Comte de Yermandois, regents of the kingdom 
in his absence, by which he directs them to give to 
his intimate friend, Amould, Bishop of Lisieux, sixty 
modii of his excellent wine of Orleans. Dilecto et 
precordiali amico, Lexoviensi Episcopo, sexaginta 
Aorelianenses modios de meo optimo vino Aurelian- 
ensi dare non reanatis." It is probable that this 
wine of Orleans was the wine called K£br6chien. It 
is said that the greater number of the Orleanais are 
one-eyed, lame, and hump-backed, which is attri- 
buted by some, most inconsequentially, to the wine 
of Orleans. 

A fabUau of the twelfth century has come down 
to us which gives us a list of the best reputed wines of 
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vintages may be compared to the characters of certain 
men. To rise above the crowd, it does not alone 
suffice to be possessed of real merit Sometimes 
favourable circumstances or a happy chance is needed, 
which is more often sought than found. It has hap- 
pened to us all to have drunk in a remote spot deli- 
cious wines, which only needed the recommendation 
of a consmnmate gourmet to obtain instantaneous 
vogue. It may also occasionally chance that a vine- 
yard which, for a long time had but an indifferent 
reputation, may, by the industry of a new proprietor, 
by peculiar processes of making the wine, or by a 
better cultivation of the grape, become more perfect 
than it had been before. There are hundreds of ex- 
amples of this, of which one may be cited. Who 
does not know that the wine of Romance, so famed 
for more than a century (the estate on which it grows 
has since been purchased by the Prince of Conti), 
owes its celebrity to a Sieur de Cromanbourg, a 
German officer in the service of France, who, having 
married the heiress of this vineyard, rendered it at 
length one of the first in Burgundy. In each cen- 
tury some of the wines of the preceding fall in rcr 
pute, and new vintages arise to take their place. 
Eustace des Champs (who died about 1420), in the 
numerous poetical MSS. which he has left, cites the 
vines of Burgundy, Gascony, La Rochelle, Chabli, 
St. Pourcain, Beaune, and Orleans, which had been 
already cited by authors anterior to him ; but he also 
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mihi yiderer renatus in aliam hominem." He has 
left us, in one of his letters^ the praise of a liquor to 
which he was indebted for health. Happy pro- 
vince I ^ he exclaims : " well may Burgundy be called 
the mother of man^ suckling him with such milk I ^ 
He who first taught the art of making this wine 
ought to be considered, not merely as having grati- 
fied us with a new liquor^ but as having given to us 
new life. 

Cbampier makes a remark, which is truer now 
than it was in the sixteenth century, namely, that 
there was no country on earth which had such excel- 
lent, or a variety of such admirable wines, as France. 
He counts among this number the wine of Arbois and 
the muscat of Languedoc ; and tells us that, in Ar- 
bois and Hainault, there was a demand for Beaune 
wine, but that the remaining portion of Flanders 
preferred the wines of Orleans. Beaujeau vaunts 
the wines of La Crau ; and Rabelais those of Aux- 
erre, Mirevaux, Migraine, Canteperdrix, and Fron- 
tignan. At the repast which the King of France 
gave, in 1602, to the Swiss ambassadors, Canteper- 
drix wine was served. Madame de Noyer (in her 

Lettres Historiques et Gralantes ") says that this 
may well be called the wine of the gods, since it was 
sent to Rome for the private drinking of the holy 
father. There is no such wine as Canteperdrix 
known, in the present day, by that special desig- 
nation. It is now called the vin de Beaucaire^ 
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ally of a partridge-colour until they are old^ and in 
a state bordering on decomposition. The doctor fur- 
ther states that the wines of Ch&teau Thierry were 
agreeable^ but so dangerous^ that the greater part of 
the inhabitants were afflicted with the gout from 
their tender infancy, and died before they attained 
the ordinary age. 

Ch&teau Thierry is on the borders of Champagne, 
and, whatever may have been the case in the time of 
Faumier, in the sixteenth century, it is certainly not 
true in the nineteenth that the inhabitants have the 
gout from their earliest years, or that they die so pre- 
maturely. But their wine is still good. The red 
wine of the Clos de St. Thierry, a league from 
Rheims, is of a quality between burgundy and cham- 
pagne, and is very highly esteemed by the connois- 
sievr.^^ The idea of having the gout prematurely is 
preposterous. The gout is a disease scarcely known 
in Champagne ; and, if it be very common in Eng- 
land, as must be admitted, after occasional excesses, 
it does not arise from the drinking of champagne 
solely, to which it is most frequently attributed, but 
from the mixture of a variety of wines, champagne 
among the number. 

Baccius, in his treatise " De Viniis," printed at 
Rome in 1596, has a chapter on the wines of France. 
He praises the wines of Aries, Beziers, Bordeaux, 
Frontignan, Gaillac, and St. Laurent. Nor does 
he omit the wines of Avignon, which arrived in 
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£t Ton m*ecnt qu* k Surenne, 

Au cabaret on a 
La Fare et la bon Sil^ne, 

Qui pour en avoir trop bu, 
RetrouYoient la porte k peine, 

D*im lieu qu^ila ont tant connu.** 

These wines are now all forgotten, and, with the 
exception of the vin de Condrieux, exist no longer. 
Who could have imagined this a century ago ? and 
how has it come to pass ?** May it not have been,' 
as Le Grand d'Aussy suggests, that the proprietors, 
blinded by the bait of a sure and speedy sale, which 
the proximity of the capital afforded, were guilty of 
the imprudence of neglecting the proper cultivation 
of the vines, or chose plants of an inferior quality. 
It was remarked, more than two centuries ago, that 
the reputation of the Orleans wines was owing to the 
manner of making them. It appears that the in- 
habitants of Orleans, like wise and sensible men, 
confined themselves to that object alone, making it 
their only occupation. Over the minutest details 
they exercised supervision and control ; whereas 
the Lyonnais and the Parisians purchased a wine 
estate, rather as a showy bauble than as a matter of 
commerce, and completely surrendered the manage- 
ment to paid agents. " Whence comes it," says Lie- 
baut, that you rarely hear a native of Orleans or a 
Bourguignon complain of his vines, whilst the com- 
plaints of a Parisian are iteratively urged?" The 
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reason is that ooe oocupiea bimaelf peraonaUj in the 

To Pmncia I., and the grandees of his court > 
Champier attributes the dbcradit into wbick the 

t4t &1U These pcaMfiag^,'' mj% he, ^ liara^ U 

their taste? LI unte J by good cheer, found the Pariaiui 
wines poor and weak. Thejj therefore, fell on the 
i^ng and Tigoroias wmea of iiie aonlli of IStmoh 
w1ii«ilh thef obtuntl If ocoiflidetdde 000!^'' 

The Auvurnat wine of Orleans, so praised by the 
Abbe dc JUaroUesj is thus aererelj treated hj 
lean, — 

**tJn laquab effi^Tit^ Tn'i|iporte tttt barf 
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The Graves are so termed from the nature of the 
Boil which produces them. Formerly the appellation 
was confined to the white sorts ; but it now compre- 
hends the red as well as white wines which grow on 
the gravelly lands to the south-east and south-west 
of Bordeaux. The Haut-Brion ranks highest amongst 
the red wines, and approaches in quality to some of 
the better sorts of Burgundy ; but it wants the fine 
perfume by which the Medoc wines are distinguished. 

The vins de Grave are an excellent table wine, and 
very proper to be taken with oysters, if Chablis can- 
not be obtained. But little mention is made of the 
Hermitage wine till the seventeenth century. But if 
its reputation was tardy, it was at least brilliant As 
soon as it became known at the court, it was placed 
in the first rank of wines. The king," wrote Patin, 
in 1666, has made a present to the King of Eng- 
land of 200 muids of very good wine of Champagne, 
Burgundy, and Hermitage." Boileau, soon afterwards, 
speaks of it as a wine of first quality. The best 
white Hermitage I ever drank was a parcel purchased 
at the sale of the late Marquis of Londonderry's 
wines in St. James's Square, after the death of 
Emily, Marchioness of Londonderry, in 1828. It 
was really exquisite, — a perfect liqueur in its way. 

Hermitage wine is divided into five classes. It is 
styled by the French the richest coloured in their 
great variety of wines, but it differs much with the 
seasons as to quality. Bed Hermitage will not keep 
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more than twenty years without altering. The price 
of the &TBt cla69 fi oAeai m hi^ as 550 &mm llie 
^eee dS m& Wsm liit'ti^ groirliii or dmm 
fell from 450 down to 300, and even aa low as S50 
franeB the piece. When the aeasoo is badj and iSbA 
wine of moderate quality^ the wim of fte fint gnmlh 
wm BfA farixig aiM ttta4ii(|ii)«ft«^^ IM 

francs, 

lied Hermitage^ when it is of the flrat quali^^ it 
not bottled for exportatioii imtil it has lie^ fivur or 
&m jmm m the caak^ in wldeh, as well aa in bolder 

it 13 generally sold at that age. The price, in Al 
former case is highj even if the q^u&lity be modeni& 
*<^h& white Hermitage ifi made of white grapes odj, 
and diYided into three gtowlha^ Tbm it the fiaii* 
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Intendant of Burgundy tells us that the wines of 
Tonnerre were, in 1698, very much sought after by 
the Flemish. The vin de Tonnerre is fine, full- 
flavoured wine, of great body, and very suitable to a 
damp, cold climate. It is not unlike first-rate old 
port, but far superior in bouquet and fragrancy. The 
finest ever drank by me was at the ch&teau of the 
Marquis de Louvois, at Ancy-le-France, and had 
been grown on his own estate. 

The Ahh6 de MaroUes, in his translation of Mar- 
tial, gives a list of the wines for which Burgundy 
was renowned in his day, and here they are. The 
wines of Auxerre, Beaune, Coulanges, Joigny, 
Iranc^, Vermanton, and Tonnerre, " which some 
people prefer,'' says he, "to all other wine" ("que 
quelques-uns pr^f^rent k tons les autres"). 

The wine of Tonnerre is certainly particularly 
calculated for the cold and foggy climate of Bur- 
gundy, or for any portion of England. Henderson 
thus alludes to the vin de Tonnerre : — " The depart- 
ment of the Yonne furnishes several excellent red 
wines, of which those of Tonnerre and Auxerre have 
been long celebrated." 

Sedding is more copious and careful in his remarks 
on the Burgundies. " The wines of Tonnerre," says 
he, " of the finest kind fetch ninety francs the hecto- 
litre on an average ; and the other wines in gradation 
from sixty to thirty-five. The wine of Olivotte, one 
of the best, has good flavour, is fine, and of excellent 
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colour, but it lacks the true h&uquet^ UDleaa in very 
fftvou ruble years. The commimea which famish the 

Ib^tt vfhmm ^iwiem> %j^6imAM I bmm m mSM iist 

the finer red wincfl-** 

The country round Tonnerre has many di9l9^ 
guigLeJ vuieyards \ as those of Pitoj^ de Peraii% 

the famous vineyard called Des Olivottesi alrefldf 

i^poken of, which produces \rines of a good colour, 
much bodyj and particularly spirituotis. They are 

lititic Bavour and hougutt Among the white wiw 
of Bui^indy is the Chablis, so universally used wik 
oysters^ hoth in France and on the Continent geni^ 
idly. The heat classes of Chablis^ produced «t ftur 
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fore be taken to procure it from a trustworthy 
source. 

To return to the vins de Bourgogne, It would take 
a volume to describe the different species of Bur- 
gundy. It is the vinous product most noted in France 
for its exquisite flavour, bouquet, and delicacy ; but 
Burgundy is nevertheless a wine which least bears 
transport even on land, whilst transport by sea is too 
often fatal to its fragrance and flavour. Within the 
last thirty years I have imported three parcels, one 
of which was completely spoiled. The two others 
(one I procured through the good offices of my late 
friend the celebrated Mauguin, deputy for Burgundy) 
arrived soundly and uninjured; but the merchants 
had taken care to envelope the bottles in a thick 
paper, very much like cotton wadding, and to encase 
the wine in two casks, the inner hogshead being 
smeared over with a composition formed of plaster of 
Paris and other ingredients of which I am ignorant. 
Burgundy is also frequently exported, more espe- 
cially to Russia and America, enveloped in salt. The 
Burgundy wines are divided into nimierous classes. 
In the quantity yielded, as well as in the quality, 
these classes differ hugely. 

That of the first class," says Redding, is small 
in quantity, and, if any other wine be mingled with 
it, is certain to be injured irreparably. From hence 
it may be judged how little the common wine of 
Portugal can claim to be classed high in the list of 
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sLiperlor wineSj when from aix to ten gaUom of brandy 
iQF #a€h pipe. HiB jiflSmnod m fita eileb 
of wine ^tli^to^catea from the presence of a lazfe 
nd mixture of alcohol^ and that which exhUarutes from 
its Dative qualitiefl alonej ia very singular* The j^ue 
irfbe, iM. mm^ :^^^^ of tfae oaa^ekiM 
parU, em'a *kiis^ habit of fiM 

indulgence, never leaves those distressing effects tipcm 
the constitution which are caused by drinking wine 
:md liriMiana^ alcohol** 

Tlie author of the " Topograpfate dm T%iioU«i^ 
says thiit the vineyards of Burgundy cover lQ3j(W 
hectares; tlic producej on the average^ being 2fi&0JXIS^ 
heetolitPEs brwbe, 70,000 ^ wluSi mm isoMonedit 
the country. The vineyarda liaTO mc^^eaaed 
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seventy years ago. The most modem journal giving 
an account of the Burgundy vineyards that I have 
met with is the journal of Mr. James Busby^ pub- 
lished originally in New South Wales^ and reprinted 
by Smithy Elder, and Co. several years ago. 

It is no common thing, according to the best 
authorities, for a hogshead of red Burgundy wine to 
fetch from 1250 to 1500 francs ; but the white wine 
is never said to rise above 600 francs the hogshead. 

Touching the Clos Vougeot in particular, however, 
M. Joubert remarks — ^and he represents at Paris the 
houses of Barton and Guestier of Bordeaux, of 
Ruinart, pere et Jilsy at Rheims, of Charles Marcy of 
Kuits, and of Deinhart and Jordan of Coblentz — 
that this famous vintage is year by year deteriorating. 
Formerly, says M. Joubert, this wine possessed the 
greatest renown of any wine in France, but it is not 
so now. It is no longer the production of artistes, 
but purely and simply an affair of trade. So long as 
the vineyard was the property of the monks (we owe 
to the monasteries the finest vineyards of France), 
the Clos Vougeot was made with infinite care, and 
carefully preserved till age had developed its full 
perfections. The Messrs. Tourton and Ravel had 
continued to practise these good traditions, but M. 
Joubert seems to insinuate that since their time fraud 
and falsification abound in the preparation of the 
wine* This remark was probably addressed to the 
late notorious Ouvrard, who, in the year 1832 or 
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1633^ took a large bouse at the comer of LaD^hm 
Place, for tlio purpofli^P^fildfig Icti0initiieit WtM 

But in it withstanding these frauds. Burgundy |»»- 
duce^ in <^utKl years atlmirable wireSs in the most 
exact gignificatian of the termj pod5eaaaii|; an inooai- 

named PeiiLrnoiii ajsqarding to the author of the 
" Spoctarle do la Nature," presided at the making of 
the winea of the Abbaye of IlauviUiers j and Pintle 
say bj tfi^ iiiTi&ticm ^^ne w procei8«fl» Pkm F«n|gioii 
procured for the^e wkefr ii 'fijiitrtaiil ^HtMA^W^ 
never enjoyed before, 

Aa though the Tinoua wealth of Burgundy were 
ftaf ab€ailyfloffii4i^%'ex^^ propriety 
have intro(Jni*< «1 within the last dozen year 5 a spait 
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of wine for all seasons of the year. In the first 
place," says he, " there are the wines of Pomard, 
Beaune, and Volnay ; then the white wine of Meul- 
sant ; and lastly the Nuits qui n'a pas son pareil et 
ne pent Stre assez pris^." 

It is the district of Nuits which produces the Bur- 
gundy called St George and the Meursault wines. 
Here, also, the curious wine called Mont Bachet is 
made of three distinct kinds of grape grown on the 
same aspect, with no difference that can be discovered 
in soil ; and yet, says Bedding, one species is so good 
as to bring three times the price of the others. The 
wine produced at Yolnay, a village situated about 
three miles from Beaune, was in Barry's time, who 
wrote in 1775, exactly eighty-nine years ago, the 
finest and most volatile wine in Burgundy. 

In the year of a good vintage, there is no better 
wine of entremets than Beaune. It is of a fine red 
colour, has no noxious qualities, does not heat the 
blood like other cms of Burgundy, will keep a long 
time without spoiling, and will bear water carriage. 
I have drunk excellent Beaune in the remotest cor- 
ners of Hungary and Transylvania, in the heart of 
Poland, nay, even in the midst of Bussian snows. 
It is a favourite wine both at Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, where great quantities are consumed, mingled 
with ice and water in the summer months. In order 
to drink Beaune in perfection, it should not, how- 
ever, be more than four or five years old. 
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Fomard ib a detimou^ wme, having body i^l 
fpaibtif ; i^i^ if ^t^te, a figbt and gndiefi^MWib 

I have now some more than fliirty years old, obtaiiifid 

pure direct from the grower^ tliroiijxh the instni- 
mentality and good offices of AL Mauguio^ who fiuc- 

Cote d'Or> A finer wine was never tM£0d. 

Chambcrtin, It is well known to everyone, lMili& 
favourite wine of Napoleon before he arrived at St 

bably because he thought BmgQitdy would hare 

been mjined by the sea voyage. Chambertin is 
produced, according to Jullieni two leagues and 

produces yearly £rom 130 to 150 pieces of exoeMgnt 
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Fuyons ce titre pea flatteur ; 
C*e8t un honneur qui d^honore. 
Quand on boit trop on a'assoupit, 
£t Ton tombe en delire : 
BuYons pour avoir de Tesprlt, 
£t non pour le d^tniire." 

The wine which ranks the highest in estimation of 
all the Burgundy wines is the Romance Conti. The 
produce is exceedingly scanty as the vineyard is 
limited to five acres. As the quantity is so small, 
this ¥rine is rarely exported. It sells even on the 
spot from six to eight francs the bottle. Henderson 
says it is seldom met with in a genuine state^ and 
that there is reason to believe that the produce of the 
vineyard of Romance St Yivant (so called from the 
monastery of that name), which is more abundant 
and of a similar, though inferior quality, is often sold 
for it. It may be here remarked, that when the 
monks possessed the superior Burgundy vineyards, 
they wisely made it a rule to sell the wines only in 
bottle. Tourton and Ravel of Paris, who purchased 
the vineyard of Clos Vougeot during the Revolution 
at a million of francs, or about £500 the English 
acre, followed this example; but it appears the 
marked distinction of qualities that existed in the 
time of the monks has not been kept up, and that it 
will be long before the ancient character can be 
regained. 

The vinous products of Saone and Loire do not 



equal the prmierM cfum cf die Cdt£ d^Or» bat flevwl 

district ; ami they are in general what French wine* 
growerd call plus ialideSf Le., tbej are hm injuied m 
the transport aad leaa exposed to Mddra diai^esi 

tlie Consumer. Chalons and M^con possess mnes 
Iff i^h merit. Under the name of MAoon wiiiei 
^tiiaprehended not mify llis growtfaa of fiie Ut^ 

part of the department lif'-.tti Khone. Tho^ of 
Bomaneche and of Thoriii8| in tlue vicinitj of Mia>ii, 
m particular; ai« eateemed for their deUcac;^ 

in the canton of BeaujcUj on the other Iiand^ k i 
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oat any doubt, the wholesomest wines that come 
from Burgundy^ and may be drunk with impunity 
at all seasons of the year ; but a great portion of the 
ordinary Mdcon consumed at Paris is adulterated. 
When, however^ this wine is obtained genuine^ it is 
equal to mothers' milk. I remember as a boy dining 
with an old gentleman of large fortune in the Chaus- 
86e d'Antin, who had been one of the Mousquetaires 
Bouges, and who gave me goblet after goblet of this 
pure M&con. 

Where, my dear sir, did you obtain this excel- 
lent wine ? " I asked. 

Ah, mon cherT said my old friend, " that was a 
present to me from Cr6uz4 de Lesser, when he was 
Prefect at Autun. I doubt that my neighbour 
Tourton, who lives at ihe comer of the Rue de Pro- 
vence, or that Jovet or Yilcoq of Antun could 
match it!" 

M&con wine may be generally imported into Eng- 
land without risk of being injured in flavour. There 
is one observation which might be made on the wines 
of Burgundy before this part of the subject is closed, 
and the observation equally applies to all wines 
which have, like the Burgundies, a very fine bouquet 
and aromatic flavour. Such wines should never be 
iced. Icing, or even a too cold cellar, causes them 
to lose that inappreciable and fugacious flavour which 
is developed by a moderate degree of heat. Bur- 
gundies should be taken out of the cellar an hour or 



two before dinner and placed in the dijiing^fociip^ 

I go farther than nmrt ffnoo^ moA naiptMn dMI 

moat red wines should not beiced* It maybe aneweredp 
that " there ia no wine more iced than Claret in aU 
1]ie Indian premdendei f h^iim GbMt mimStUm 

the pure juice of the grape. It is a loaded wine 
made for tlic market, which every genuiue lover of 
Claret should abhor* It was the custom In the fir$t 

the days of Baron d'Hauaaey^ afterwards Jfiuister rf 
T\TaTine to Charles X., to serve Claret with a tepid 
iiapkiii round the elaret-jug or decanter ioto which tbe 

if, as indeed it more frequently happenedj the wine 
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is a piece of rampant snobbishness worthy of a nou' 
veau riche. 

The water-drinkers may kugh at me for having 
written at such length on such subjects, but I answer 
in the lines of Franfois de Neufchateau : — 

Mais la sobriete 
Dans ses travers sera-t-elle plus sage ? 
Pour fuir Tabus doit-on bannir Tusage ? 
Ah, je connais la pauvre humanity 
Tout est jolie ; et bien mieux que personne 
Un buveur d*eau quelquefois deraisonne.*' 

I now come to Champagne wine. The quarrel 
which existed in the time of Louis XIY. between 
the Burgundy doctor and the Champenois, concerning 
the respective merits and defects of the wines of their 
different provinces, has been before alluded to. The 
Bourguignon maintained that Burgundy merited 
a preference over the wine of Rheims, for that these 
latter over-excited the nerves, produced dangerous 
maladies, such as the gout; and, in a word, that 
Fagon, first physician to Louis XIV., forbade their 
use to that monarch. The citizens of Rheims deemed 
themselves in duty bound to resent this insult, and 
the faculty of medicine of the town was charged with 
the task. The faculty, of course, maintained that the 
wines of Ai,Pierri,Versenai, Silleri, Hauvilliers, Tassi, 
Montbr^, and St. Thierri, bore off the bell in the 
"top-loftiest manner," as Sam Slick would say, from 
Burgundy ; that they possessed a more limpid colour, 

z 
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a sweeter perfurae, more bodjTj and grater doit*- 
bilitjp The Bourguigaoa rejoiii«4» 'OiMt tJie Mttli 
q£ lim^aiidi Germany, and Domnavk, dxaafc ad 

beverage than Burfrimdy ; " and aa to Cbampaj^e,'' 
mj^ he, it owes its renown to the two minlaten, 
C7dt&fG^ %0 ^ESeUieTj wboj m wine-proprietoBy 

of Rhcim^'* 

This wa^i however, a miatake. Colbert waa, 
deed} a Champeaoiay but uritbeir be aor lie Tdfier 
gate renown <tlMl! wiiiei of Cbampagne. Tbft fi»* 
yards of Ch;impa^ne had been celebrated for cen- 
turies before thej were born; and Francis 1., Ja&o X.^ 
Charles Y., mi Henry TIIL, had eai^ of tiieat a 
Yioe^ard at Ai, with a remdent ffupermtendeiilk *Bm 
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de Champagne. Ceux de Bourgogne ont perdu leur 
credit aupr^s des gens qui ont le go&t d^licat ; et k 
peine conservent ils un reste de r6putation chez les 
marchands.'' 

This vinous battle continued till 1741, when 
another question was started, viz. " Le vin de Cham- 
pagne est il aussi salutaire qu'agrfiable?" It was 
^ propos of this question that the Sieur Navier main- 
tained twenty years later, in the schools of Rheims, 
that Champagne might be usefully employed in putrid 
fevers. But notwithstanding these pros and cons^ 
the world went on pretty much as usual. Those who 
relished Champagne drank it, and those who pre- 
ferred Burgundy swallowed their modicum of their 
favourite tipple without the least regard to the lite- 
rary combatants. So it will ever be. 

The department of Marne, in the opinion of most 
women, and of all boys, is the real and genuine vin- 
ous glory of France. I admit that if you find a 
Champagne of a really first-rate cm ; limpid, neither 
too sweet, nor too sparkling, nor too spirituous ; but 
brisk with body, vinous, and retaining these amiable 
qualities so as fully to develope them in the arriere 
bouche — that then you obtain a rare wine, and not 
to be despised. But how seldom, how very rarely 
indeed, is such a wine to be had ! 

In consequence of the tricks played with Cham- 
pagne wines, the generality of the vintages possess 
not that perfect, piquant, and fine flavour which 
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heretofurc characterized them. How can it be other- 
wise? A geiiijeiiiBafl^lrlKM MfwB^ 

told him he could buy very good sound ChampsigBe 

lit C It Til oris for two francs a bottle, and was then 
going to purchase oue buadred bottles at that piic^ 

mm^ yearly mlA m the diampagae ocmtitxy li torn 

and three francs the bottlis ;ui«l \\\\^ ^hocl^irig ?wipea 
is too dear by half. Champague should only be pur* 
chased with the greatest |ir«i»ilifiii8^ 

" By Champagne wine^" says Henderson, ^'iiow* 
ally iMuK rstiiod a sparkling or frothing liquor, OTl 
wine i^uhjecti d to au imperfect fermentation^ asi 
containing a quantity of ^^Aimm acid gais tibttt Im 
heen genemted during the inaendflble itxmmMomm 
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course, the most defective in true vinous quality, and 
the small portion of alcohol which they contain im- 
mediately escapes from the froth as it rises on the 
surface, carrying with it the aroma, and leaving the 
liquor that remains in the glass nearly vapid ; for it 
has been shown by Humboldt, that when the froth 
is collected under a bell-glass, surrounded with ice, 
the alcohol becomes condensed on the sides of the 
vessel by the operation of the cold. Hence the still, 
or the creaming, or slightly sparkling Champagne 
wines (crSmantSy or demi-mousseux) are more highly 
valued by connoisseurs, and fetch greater prices 
than the full-frothing wines {grand-mousseux). By 
icing these wines before they are used, the tendency 
to effervesce is in some degree repressed, or only 
allowed to operate to such an extent as may be com- 
patible with the more perfect flavour that we desire 
to find in them ; but when they are kept cool this 
precaution is unnecessary. 

" Among the white wines of Champagne, the first 
rank is usually asi?igned to those of Sillery, under 
which name is comprehended the produce of the vine- 
yards of Verzenay, Mailly, Raument, &c. It is a 
dry, still liquor, of a light amber colour, with con- 
siderable body and flavour, somewhat analogous to 
that of the first growths of the Rhine, and, being one 
of the best fermented Champagne wines, may be 
drunk with the greatest safety. Having been origi- 
nally brought into vogue by the peculiar care be- 
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Btowed on the manufacture of it the Mar£chile 

Marichah. }t has id^m^l been in mucli request m 
Engbnd, probably on account of its i^uperior i^treuglk 
and durable quality. It is usuftUy drunk iced."* 

m :^dh dry SiUerf i« kept laoger Ift ft^ ;^ 
than the? otber wmes^ and feraieiit&tioa niA^liillg 
eliecketl, it is esteemed more wholesome. The etOl 
wines of Kpemay are iuferior to those of RbeiiHAi 
hutl^ dtli^ approadiei 
very nearly to those of AT in deliewf itf imq^' 
The price:? to the merchant on the j^pot, according ta 
the game authorit^r, is about 2f« 3d a bottle^ and m 
j^m 2fi ifi an arltGle in Ibe £00;^ cb^ 
pxJia iMetropolitaua,** it k aaid Ibai tbim wian 
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may last for fifteen or twenty years^ and still acquire 
perfection. Some there are^ indeed, who say that 
delicious Champagne has been tasted forty years old. 
I never tasted any above thirteen years old, and that 
was many years ago, at the house of Mr. Marsh, 
author of " The Clubs of London," then living in 
the Kue de Bourbon, Faubourg St Germain. A 
friend, however, who is a good judge of Champagne, 
and fond of a good glass of it — and, what is better 
than all, a good fellow, — says he has tasted excellent 
twenty years old, and I defer to his authority, now 
that the old Irish peer, Allen (the fondest and most 
inveterate of Champagne-drinkers I ever encoun- 
tered, whether peer or plebeian), is not producible, 
or, at least, not forthcoming to give his evidence, 
though called on his subpoena. 

It should be stated, that the wine-growers in 
Champagne prepare their merchandise for the various 
tastes and caprices of different nations. Thus, the 
Champagne for the Russians is a very different wine 
firom the Champagne for the Germans ; which, again, 
differs from the wine confectionne for the English 
market. The Americans are said to put up with 
anything which foams and sparkles in a tarnation 
toplofty fashion." In Jaquesson's cellars at Ch&lons 
sur Marne, you see bins for all the principal towns 
of the world, — London, Vienna, Paris, Petersburg, 
Madrid, &c. 

Champagne, unlike Burgundy or Claret, is a wine 



idways improved % ke. !I%a oluef chajwterislaoiiC 

Tlic ^^l^r[];_^tll of the bottles for the sparkliDg wiafl^ 
!ind tlicir luiiform thicknese, are most carefully asoa*- 
uiinedp A bottle wttb the least imperfectioii or inal* 
foma^&iwputadiiafbr » 

It were useless to par&mlftrtse every rarietj il 
wme produced in Chatnpa^e* Some of thedaaiei 
are m bad that tbey will not bear exportation. The 
inim itiodt^te^^ w&m tibe B^ery k like M% t|* 
it IB nearly equalled by wine of Mareuil, !E|||f 
wine of Pierry is drier, bnt will keep longer thaa 
those of Aij and nearly equala them in quality. The 

of whose mnm ii inferier, ind {not eqoal to Ihoee 
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is separated from its deposits by decanting, — an opera- 
tion which is performed at least twice.** 

These certainly are curious and unexplainable 
phenomena; but explainable or not, one thing is cer- 
tain, that if gentlemen wish to obtain first-rate Cham- 
pagne, whether still or sparkling, they must go to a 
respectable wine-merchant, and pay a good price, 
whether at home or abroad. In dealing with Moet, 
or Kuinart, or any other accredited agent, they can- 
not fail to find a superior article ; but they should 
avoid the cheap Champagnes with as much care as 
they would avoid the feculent water flowing out of 
Fleet Ditch into the Thames. Mr. Redding, in a valu- 
able little book of his called " Every Man his own 
Butler," says, " Some people fancy they get better 
Champagne by going to the docks and choosing for 
themselves." But that this is not so will be very 
apparent, when it is stated that hundreds of thousands 
of bottles of Champagne are imported, which, glass, 
wine, and all, are not worth the duty. 

The bottling of the effervescing Champagne wines 
begins in March, and the fermentation in May. The 
latter continues all the summer, but is particularly 
strong in June, during the flowering of the vine ; 
and in August, when the fruit begins to ripen. At 
these times, the greatest loss in the bursting of bottles 
takes place, and it is not safe to pass through a cellar 
without being guarded with a mask of iron wire. It 
occasionally happens that the workmen who neglect 
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states that the finest Burgundies thus packed have 
preserved all their qualities on a voyage to India, and 
experienced but fourteen degrees of heat in passing 
under the equator. 

I come at length to Claret, and with Francesco 
Redi, exclaim, — 

" Benedetto, 
Quel claretto ! *• 

Blessed, indeed, be Bordeaux, the ground that bare 
it ; for it is king of all wines, past, present, and to 
come ! Of this opinion, too, was Ldmery, physician 
to Louis XIV., who thus speaks of it: — "Claret,** 
says he, " of all others, is generally the best wine 
for all constitutions; and the reason is, because it 
contains a sufficient quantity of tartarous parts, that 
make it less heady and more stomachical than white 
wine. As for pale wine ; it is a middling sort, be- 
tween the red and white ; the same is made of grapes 
of the same colour, or else by mixing white wine with 
a little red." 

The Bordeaux wines are generally divided into vins 
de Medoc, des Graves, des Palus, des Cotes, de Terre 
forte, and vins d'entre deux Mers ; but so much do 
they differ by the taste, colour, bouquet, durability, 
and a thousand imperceptible shades, that it would 
be difficult to give an exact list of the varied and 
magnificent productions of the Gironde. Commer- 
cial men have, however, established two recognised 
classes, which appear to be tacitly admitted by all 
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five superior qualities of wine, and the wines made 
by small proprietors, which are sold at from 300 to 
450 francs the tonneau, results less from the quality 
of the grape and the nature of the soil than from 
circimistances incident to the want of capital, and 
from the desire of obtaining quantity at the expense 
of quality. There can be no doubt whatever that 
the large capitalist purchases a better wine than the 
small one, though the small capitalist has it in his 
power to produce as good a bottle of wine on his own 
table as his richer neighbour. But, when he caters 
for the public, it is more profitable by different mix- 
tures to produce 100 tonneaux of middling quality 
than fifty of superior wine, even though the latter 
be sold at a considerably higher price than the former. 
In the cellars at Bordeaux there is great management 
of the wine. It is always kept in a vault or cellar 
pretty nearly of the same temperature, and is fed, 
once every two or three weeks, if intended for the 
English or foreign market, with a pint or two of the 
best brandy. The wine is frequently tasted to know 
what state it is in, and the brandy is used accord- 
ingly. Care must, however, be taken never to put 
in much at a time, especially for wines intended for 
immediate sale, as such a mode of proceeding would 
destroy the flavour of the wine, and cause it to taste 
fiery. If a little be put in at a time, it is said to in- 
corporate quickly with the wine, and to feed and 
mellow it. Among the London wine merchants the 
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Claret. It is also good for red Port wines, and may 
be kept ready for use in glass bottles. 

A Remedy for Claret that drinks Foul. 
— Hack off your Claret from the dregs on some fresh 
lees of its own kind, and then take a dozen of new 
pippins, pare them, and take away the cores or hearts, 
then put them in your hogsheads, and, if that is not 
sufficient, take a handful of the oak of Jerusalem and 
bruise it, then put it into your wine, and stir it very 
well. This not only takes away the foulness, but 
also gives it a good scent." 

The great commerce of Bordeaux is in its wine, 
but it is much diminished since the loss of St. Do- 
mingo. A considerable export of wines, not so loaded 
as they formerly were, has recently taken place to 
the East Indies; and no doubt the opening of the 
China trade will also somewhat tend to improve the 
condition and state of the Gironde wine-grower. 
But what most desire to see, would be a freer ex- 
change of the vinous wealth of France with England. 
It is in every sense desirable that our population, 
instead of drinking that thick and heady Port, con- 
sumed by the Eldons and Stowells of a past genera- 
tion, and some old dons and tutors of Oxford, a few 
old barristers, and a great mass of attorneys of the 
present generation, should drink the ordinary red 
Bordeaux wines ; or, if they will have white wines, 
those Sauternes and Graves whose prices sometimes 
rise 60 high as 3000 francs the tonneau. There is not 
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dergo la travaille cl Vanglaise. This operation con- 
sists in putting into fermentation part of the wines 
during the following summer ; by mixing in each bar- 
rel from thirteen to eighteen pots of Alicant or Beni- 
carlo^ or the wines of the Hermitage^ Cahors^ Langue- 
doc, and others ; one pot of white wine called Muet 
(wine whose fermentation had been stopped by the 
fumes of sulphur), and one bottle of spirits of wine. 
The wine is drawn off in December, and then laid 
up in the chars (cellars) for some years. By this 
operation the wines are rendered more spirituous and 
very strong, they acquire a good flavour, but are in- 
toxicating. The price, likewise, is increased. 

The age of wine at Bordeaux is counted par 
feuilles ; that is, the number of times the vine has 
been in leaf since the vintage. The years which the 
wines require to be kept vary, but those of vins de 
Graves do not reach perfection before the fifth or 
sixth." 

This is a recent account ; but it will be well to hear 
what old Barry, who wrote ninety years ago, says on 
the same subject After having perused his account 
it will appear that we, at the commencement of 
the twentieth century, are but practising, with var- 
iations, the tricks which our ancestors played cen- 
turies ago. 

" The French wine-merchants," says Barry, en- 
couraged by the great demands for these Claret wines, 
first began to mix their inferior wines with the 
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have accbunted for the superiority which Dublin and 
Edinburgh obtained more than half a century ago over 
the London market in respect of Claret, — a super- 
iority which was attested by the great run made for 
these wines on the house of Sneyd, French, and Bar- 
ton ; Cockbum and Co. ; Cranston and Co. ; Stewart 
and Co. ; Roche and Co. ; Sir John Ferns and Co. ; 
Sir Anthony Perrier and Co. ; Brook and Co. ; 
Wilson and Co., and many others. 

The excellence of the Bordeaux wines was cele- 
brated even in the days of Ausonius, and they have 
uniformly maintained their repute. They are, with- 
out any manner of doubt, the most perfect wines that 
France produces. They keep perfectly, are improved 
by sea carriage, and may be freely exported to any 
part of the world. The original fermentation being 
usually very complete, they are less disposed to 
acidity, and are more wholesome than the wines of 
Burgundy. A great proportion of the wine, how- 
ever, which is drunk as Claret, is but vin ordinaire, 
or the secondary wine of the country, for the prime 
growths fall far short of the demand which prevails 
for these wines all over the world. In Bordeaux 
the very best growths are scarce, and cannot be 
purchased at less than from six to seven francs 
a bottle. " During the twenty years that I have 
been living at Bordeaux," says one of Rozi^re's cor- 
respondents, " I have not tasted three times any 
wine of the first quality ; yet I am in the way of 
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The Cote SotI is a vrine much drunk in Switzerland 
and Franche Comte. It is grown at Ampuis, and 
ranks as one of the best wines of France. It is, 
when young, slightly bitter and rather heady, but is 
much improved by a voyage. The flavour some- 
what resembles red Hermitage, and if it were gener- 
ally imported into England, it would be preferred to 
Port by all who have a sound palate and liver. 

Tain, four leagues from Valence, possesses the fa- 
mous Hermitage vineyard. Hermitage is divided 
into five classes. It is not bottled for exportation 
till it has been four or five years in the cask. The 
price of the wine is high, even if the quality be 
moderate. I am in possession of some obtained 
twenty years ago as a favour, at 96^. a dozen, from 
the Prince Charles de Broglie, and with freight, car- 
riage, interest of money, &c., it now stands me in at 
least seven guineas the dozen. 

The white Hermitage is made of white grapes 
only, and is divided into three growths. It is an ex- 
quisite and most delicious beverage, and may be pro- 
nounced to be the finest white wine France produces. 
White Hermitage is said to keep a century. I tasted 
some bought at the sale of the late Marquess of Lon- 
donderry's wines in St James's Square, which must 
be at least sixty years old, and a more delicious 
wine was never produced at table. The only dif- 
ference between it and white Hermitage of five 
years old is that the tint and colour are of a deep 
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perhaps as to the selection of the plants, that the wine 
owes its superiority. The labour bestowed in the 
vineyards is said to be unremitting. 

The cost of wine cultivation in France is immense, 
and it seldom happens that more than four or five per 
cent, and frequently not more than two or three, are 
returned to the landowner. 

The German wines, as a general description, may 
be pronounced generous and finely flavoured, rich in 
bouquet^ and the least acid among the nortliern wines. 
They are, however, drier than the wines of France. 
That they are what the French call vins de gardcy or 
wines that will keep, is plainly apparent from the 
fiict that the better qualities have been found perfect 
at eighty and even at a hundred years old. The 
Moselle wines are among the least acid of the Ger- 
man, or indeed of the wines of any country. The Ger- 
man jurist Hontheim says the best Moselle wines make 
men cheerful ; when drunk in quantity and old, good ; 
the heat leaving the body and head without incon- 
venience and disorder. Rudesheim, six leagues from 
Mayence, is said to produce the best wines in Ger- 
many, having more body, strength, and bouquet^ than 
those on the left bank of the Rhine. An auhm of 
1811 sells for 55/. On the Johannisberg wines it 
would be unnecessary to dilate here. Barry, seventy 
years ago, in speaking of the Hock wines, adduced, 
as a circumstance that contributed to their advance- 
ment, the fact that there was an annual addition of 
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ripe, and part of the must is concentrated by boiling 
it in large cauldrons for forty-four hours. The 
Spanish wines, however, with the exception of those 
of Xeres and Malaga, are greatly neglected in the 
manufacture. Manzinilla, the country wine of the 
district of Xeres de la Frontena, is a light, pleasant 
beverage, not destitute of mellowness and flavour. 
It is far preferable in every respect to those loaded, 
coloured compounds which pass for Sherries in Lon- 
don taverns. 

The extent of the cellars of Gordon and Co., of 
Cadiz, is immense. The length of the largest 306 
feet, and the breadth 222 feet The ordinary stock 
of wine is said to be 4000 butts, which is kept in 
casks of various sizes, containing from one to four 
butts. The wine merchants of Xeres never exhaust 
their stock of finest and oldest wine. A cask of wine, 
said to be fifty years old, may contain a portion 
of the vintages of thirty or forty seasons. The 
better class of wine merchants at Xeres never ship 
wine for England till it is two years old. The higher 
qualities of Sherry are made up of wine the bulk of 
which is from three to five years old; and this is 
mixed in the older wines. From the gradual mix- 
ture, therefore, of the wines of various ages, no wine 
can be less a natural wine than Sherry. The Amon- 
tillado is a dry kind of Sherry, abounding in a dry, 
nutty flavour. It is very light in colour, and is often 
used to restore the colour of Sherries of too deep 
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Bboeing a dog ; or if you wish the Gallic phrase, ne 
valent pas les quatres fers d'un chien." 

The Constantia wine of the Cape, though much 
liked by Frenchmen of seventy and upwards, and 
Frenchwomen above forty, never can be generally 
a favourite with Englishmen. There are some few 
Kussian wines. At KafFa, in the Crimea, they pro- 
duce a Champagne very nearly as good as either the 
growth of the Borough or Lambeth. 

Of New South Wales wines a word or two. I 
learned with much pleasure that the French, and all 
other wines, are now tried in that colony ; and that 
the climate is particularly well suited to the growth 
of the vine. The preparation and keeping of the 
wine must, however, be much more attended to than 
heretofore. At the Cape, too, the English wine- 
growers have gone on very progressively from year 
to year in ameliorating their Pontacs. The best 
white Capes fetch, since their flinty character is 
diminishing, prices as high as Sherries of middling 
qualities. Such prices were, however, encouraged 
perhaps by the import duties on colonial wine being 
only half the amount levied on foreign grown. As 
these Cape wines are now so pure as to mix well 
with Xeres wines, the conscientious London dealer, 
of course, largely availed himself of a colonial-grown 
article to mix with Sherry wines for English country 
consumption. 

Two works have recently been published on wine. 
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At most London dinners in the season^ Champagne, 
Sauterne, Barsac, Rhenish and Moselle wines are pro- 
duced ; but of the four latter wines scarcely more than 
a bottle of each is used, though three or four bottles of 
Champagne may be consumed, in a party of twelve. 
But, notwithstanding that there is a more consider- 
able consumption of Champagne than of other light 
wines, it is not advisable that any private gentleman 
should have a large stock of this wine in his cellar, 
as after a twelvemonth it is apt to get ropy, and to 
require fresh bottling. But of the vins de garde^ 
such as Madeira, Sherry, Port, first-rate Claret, and 
Burgundy, a host may profitably cellar as large a 
quantity as his fortune will allow. Of one thing, 
however, every purchaser should convince himself 
before he purchases a single bottle, and that is, that 
it is impossible to have good wine at a low price. 
The finest vintages of wine are always scarce and 
dear ; and the finest vintages must, like other and 
inferior vintages, be matured before they are fit to 
drink. A considerable efflux of time is necessary 
for this, so that there is interest on the original cost 
of the wine, as well as the interest on its keep, to be 
added to the prime or original cost This is so if 
the wine be imported direct froAi the wine-grower ; 
but if it be obtained from the merchant or dealer in 
this country, his profit, as well as the skill, labour, 
and industry he has applied, must all be additional 
items in the pr'ce. The idea of low-priced wine is 
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price. There is no need to give so large a sum for old 
and first-rate Port. Any man of ordinary acumen 
and intelligence, in addressing himself to a first-rate 
wine house in London may have excellent, if not 
first-rate, Port at from three to four guineas a 
dozen, and considerably cheaper if he buys it in the 
wood. 

First-rate Clarets have been rising in price during 
the last five or six years ; but even in London first- 
rate Clarets ought to be and are procurable at from 
four to five guineas a dozen, and the best sparkling 
Champagne at about the same price, or a shade lower. 
Sillery Champagne of the very highest quality is sold 
by wine merchants at 6/. the dozen. Burgundies of 
the highest qualities are rare, and diflficult to find 
good ; but excellent Beaune and Chablis can be ob- 
tained at two guineas the dozen in London, and 
considerably cheaper if imported direct. 

As to the dietetic qualities of the wine, I would 
remark that those wines which contain a suflScient 
quantity of alcohol, and which have undergone a 
complete fermentation, stimulate and accelerate di- 
gestion. Among these are Madeira, Sherry, Port, 
Rhone, and Rousillon wines. The most salutary 
wines are those which contain a moderate quantity of 
alcohol, as old Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Cham- 
pagne. The modern practice of taking a great variety 
of wines at table cannot be commended. It is de- 
cidedly injurious to health and digestion, more espev 
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and red Conatantla^ and Frontignan are frequently 
produced* 

In the last sixteen years the consumption of Cham- 
pagne has doubled in England. In ISSl, the quan- 
tity of French wine imported amounted, in round 
numbers, to 254,000 gallons, whereas in 1861 it 
amounted to 2,227,000 gallons. 
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improved by being placed under the sun's rays on the 
leads of dwelling-houses^ a system much practbed in 
the great cities of America. A cellar, as Mr. Bed- 
ding clearly and succinctly says, " should be a cellar 
in material, site, temperature, and solidity of con- 
struction." The finer and more delicate wines grow 
turbid, ropy, or sharp when stowed away in unfitting 
localities. In such a city as London, all one can 
hope for or expect is to secure a cellar of an equal 
temperature, solidly constructed of brick or stone. 
The variations of the external atmosphere should not 
be allowed to penetrate within it. As Barry wrote 
ninety years ago, " the structure of a wine cellar 
ought to be such as will most effectually defend the 
wine from the frequent variations of the external air, 
adjacent fires, and the agitation of carriages, and to 
preserve an equal degree of heat, though some varia- 
tions must be unavoidable." 

Lighter wines require a colder cellar than the 
strong wines ; bat, as a general direction, the tem- 
perature of a cellar ought to be from about forty to 
fifty degrees. The size of a cellar ought to be in 
proportion to the quantity of wine for which it is 
designed. The situation ought to be low and dry. 
Double doors are an advantage to every cellar, as 
one may be closed before the other is opened, and 
thus the changes of the external atmosphere cannot 
penetrate. Cellars in private houses are rarely ven- 
tilated, and thus foul air is frequently generated. In 
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APPENDIX. 

LUXURIES OF THE TABLE IN FBANCB AND IN ENGLAIO), 
IN MEDUEVAL AND MODEBN TIMES. 

|CCOKDING to Bran tome, the first nobleman in 
France who introduced at court a more luxurious 
table was the Marshal St. Andre. The historian 
tims speaks of him : — " Et certes estoit par trop 
fSMl^m iriandises et delicatesse de viandes, 
tant de chair que de poisson et autres friands mangers, telle- 
ment que quelqu*un qui n*eu8t ouj que de sa vie d^licieuse 
n*eu8t jamais pu n'y en juger ny croire qu'il fust este si Grand 
Capitaine/* Among the kings of France, the first who distin- 
guished himself by this sumptuosity of fare was Francis I., and 
he carried his table extravagance to a foolish and absurd 
extent ; for besides the unequalled luxury of the royal table, 
there were, according to Bran tome, the tables of the grand master, 
of the great chamberlain, of the chamberlain, of the gentlemen 
of the chamber, of the gentlemen servants, and ever so many 
others. The graphic memoir writer, the Seigneur de Bourdeille 
adds : — " Et toutes si bien servies que rien n'y manquoit. Et 
ce qui estoit plus remarquable c*est que dans un village, dans 
les forets, dans les assemblees. Ton y estoit trait^ comme si Ton 
eust este dans Paris.** 

Henri 11. and Francis 11. kept as good a table as their father 
and grandfather ; but things changed under Charles IX. and 
Henry HI., of whom Brantome says, "C*^tait par boutades que 
Ton y faisoit bonne chere, car le plus souvent la marmit^ se 
renversoit; chose que hiut beaucoup le courtesan qui aime^ 
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last course of dessert. In the kitchen of Louis XV. there were 
about thirty cooks employed, and four patissiers-bouche. 

I now proceed to give a few bills of fare, from the dajs of 
Louis XIV. to the present time. 

The first is the menu of a dinner given 212 years ago by 
Matthew Mole, keeper of the seals in France to Mons. Le 
Prince Louis de Bourbon -Conde, on the 9th August, 1652 : — 



MXNBU DV DlSNBE QUI FUST DONHB PAR MeSSTRB MaTHIBU 

MoLB, Garde dbs Sceaux de France, a Monsieur lb 
Princb (Louis db Bourbon-Conde), lb Samedi, 9 Aour, 
1652. 



XIV, potages maigres, 
dont 

1 aux ^crevisses du Rhyn et 
yin d'Espaigne, 
et Taultre 
anx huistres d^Angoulesme et 

ceufs de perdrix rouges, 
lesquelsservisaux deuxcost^s 
de son Altesse. 

XIV, plats de poissons. 

1 un saulmon de vingt escus. 

1 brochet de 19 liures. 

1 carpe aux oeufs, de Cham- 

plastreux. 
1 truite de Suysse, 24 liures. 
1 turbot duHasvre de Grasce. 
1 matelotte de lamperoyes 

d* Angers. 
1 hochepot de gibiers de 

riuiesre. 
1 gibelotte de poissons mesles. 
1 anguille k la broche, 9 

liures 16 sols. 
1 paste de barbottes du 

Bhosne. 



1 fricass^ de lottes aux as- 
perges. 

1 de morue fraische aux gro- 

seilles uerdes. 
1 d^aloses de Rouen grill^es. 

1 d^esperlants farinnes au 
cedrat. 

XIV. plats de rost. 

6 de poissons cuits au bleu. 
4 de poissons ^ la poisle. 
4 de gibiers de riuiesre, k la 
broche. 

XIV. saUades. 

3 de legumes cuits. 
3 d*herbes uerdes. 

6 d'oeufs accommodds di- 
uersement. 

2 de citrons musqu^, 10 escus. 

XIV. assiettes gauffries. 

7 de pastisseries k fonds de 

cresme. 
7 de pastisseries ^ fonds de 
fruict. 



37d j^ppinJee, 
XVJZ£Jeile9 defimtt i 

et 12 pacquets de ileurs de jonequllles a confire.! 

Dont cxii. escus ^ur le ooaft d'jrisealx 
pour le tout la dfsspesxmj^t&^n^bi W^M 




Squ povr livrefl 1] Bolfti que plijn 
I Ivjr maistre Lerdier de I.estAnvitlft. 



i«<^ft!3l>1tf the menu of » ii^pOT nf 

moftie gra?, tnottie maigre 

M£!«[j D\y£ Table de Douxis CotnrEBTS, fguB lOf SoinrSft 
>t S^C^s^iT) oGmn vomi V€ 

Foiu- le milieu 11119 IfvpM p^eo^ 
Deux pota^ei pour les bottte de tftble: 
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I d'angnilles \ la bayaroise (2 

belles anguilles). 
1 demi-cent de belles ^cre- 

yisses. 

Deux plats de poissons pour 
relever les potages^ savoir : 

I d*une carpe Tanglaise. 
1 de Water Fisch (2 douzaines 

de petites perches, quatre 

petits brochetons). 

SECOND SEBYICE. 

1 reins de sanglier marinds. 

Deux plats de patisserie^ savoir: 

1 d'un g&teau fourrd de mar- 
malade d*abricots. 

1 d*ane tourte k la glace (6 
peches k Teau-de-vie, une 
pinte de creme). 



Quatre plats de r6t, savoir : 

1 d*cperlans frits, tremp^ 

dans des ceufs et pan^. 
1 de 2 poulardes. 
I de soles frites (2 belles soles). 
1 de 2 canards sanvages. 

Quatre salades diffkrentes avee 
quatre differentes sauces. 

Quatre petits entremets chaudsy 
savoir: 

1 de ris de veau piqu^ et 

glacis (6 ris de veau). 
1 de pieds de cochon k la 

Sainte-Mdnehould. 
1 de petits pois sees k la crime, 

d*ceufs poches dessus. 
1 de pommes de reinette k la 

chinoise (6 oranges con- 

fites). 



The following is the menu of a supper of Louis XV. at La 
Muette, on 18th February, 1749 :— 

SOUPEB DU Roi Louis XY. A LA MuETTE, LE SaMEDI, 18 

Fbvbieb, 1749. 



Deux grandes entrees. 
JJn r&ble de mouton de mon- 
tagne. 

Un quartier de veau, une 
blanquette dans le cuisseau. 

Deux oilles. 

1 au riz. 

1 k la jambe de bois. 

Deux potages, 
1 k la faubonne. 
1 aux choux verts. 



Seize entries. 
1 de cdtelettes melees. 
1 de petits p&tds k la Bdchameil. 
1 de langues de moutons k la 

duchesse. 
1 de petits pigeons aux truf- 

fes enti^res. 
1 de haricot de mouton aux 

navets. 
1 de boudins d^dcrevisses. 
1 de filets de poularde k la 

d*Armagnac. 



I tie tuatelcte \ |a Danphine^ 

Conty. 

1 de|>euts pou Wu a rUrhib:e, 
1 dc rb dit VI uu £k la Siunte- 

M^DcbiJuld. 
1 sarccUes* k l*orange- 

1 puulea de Caux en escalopes* 

goret, sauce Eobert, 
1 piti de buc/isaines. 

1 Doix dc bu Lir aa3L ehoux- 



1 de CoriK'^J iiu Jus. 

I dfi cretca au bouilloiL 

1 d'flmonrettea. 

1 de foies gr«fi gr0l&. * 

I deragoijtdniet^ ^tA^lto 

liBBliwit fl[i iiiiiiiiiptiiL 
.lllliMlirsii&iite. 

pttgnole. 

1 d'flj*|>erges. 
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Zes six entries, 

1 d*iin saut^ de filets de tnrbot 
k rhomme de confiance ci- 
devant maitre-d'h6tel. 

1 d^anguilles k la tartare. 

1 Goncombres farcis kla moelle. 

1 YoKau-vent de blanc de 
Yolaille k la B^haroeil. 

1 d'un ci-deyant Saint-Pierre^ 
sauce aux c&pres. 

*1 de filets de perdrix en an- 
neaux. 



Les six entremets. 

1 d'oBufs k la neige. 

1 de betteraves blanches, sau- 

t^es au jambon. 
1 d^une gelee au vin de Ma- 

d^re. 

1 de beignets de crcme k la 

fleur d*orange. 
1 de lentilles k la ci-devant 
' Reinc, k la creme au blond 

de veau. 
1 de culs d*artichauts k la 

ravigote. 
1 salade ; celeri en remoulade. 



Zes deux plats de rot, 

1 de goujons du d^partement. 
1 d*une carpe au court-bouil- 
lon. 

Trop de poisson. Otez les goujons. Le reste est bien. 
Qu*on n*oublie pas encore de mettre des coussins sur les sieges 
pour les citoyennes Tallien, Talma, Beauhamais, Hinguerlot 
et Mirande. 

£t pour cinq heures tr^-precises. 

Sign^ Babbas. 

Faites venir des glaces de Veloni. Je n*en veux pas 
d*autres. 

Here is a menu of a dinner served to the Emperor Napoleon 
and his family, on the Samedi Saint, 1811 :-t 

MbITD D*UK DiNEB DB la FASnLLB BONAPABTE, AUX TuiLEBIBS. 



Deux potages, 
Au macaroni et pur^e de mar- 
rons. 

Deux releves. 
Une piece de bceuf bouillie, 

gamie de legumes. 
Un brochet k la Chambord. 

Quatre entries, 
Cdtelettes de mouton k la 
Soubise. 



Perdreaux k la Montglas. 
Fricassde de poulet k la cheva- 
li^re. 

Filets de canard au fumet. 

Deux rdtis, 
Un chapon au cresson. 
Un gigot d*agneau. 

Deux plats de legumes, 
Des choux-fleurs au gratin. 
Du celeri-navet au jus. 
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Append, 



Cri^^MiC fill t'ufu. 



Nc^w comas the Alfil 4jiiA9r «i 



Potage dc poUson k U proYCn- 
*;ido. 

Kouill('^ a IV sconce de racines. 
Bcktu^L- l:nrArtoii3kl'eimc€ 
de racinea* 

Cro^uetU^ de brocket i U 



^ddk Umt XVIH 



Lor eroqvettg^ de hnoehtti, 

Raie boudee % la. hollaiidiu& 

Biiyoniuiise dv file is de sole. 
QumiLlltii iJcr |nji^t.on I Tit** 
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di teiUt h la Dauphine, 

au yin de Champagne. 
*e8tiirgeon au beurre 
[ontpelicr. 

de filets de merlans k 
>nty. 

la de morue k la pro- 
ale. 

barilla vinitienne. 

38 de surmulet k la 
ixelles. 

de poissoD la Rlche- 

oides la proven^ale. 
3 lottes aux trufies. 

Ijfde Jilett de carreUts. 

d*huitres aux fines 
es. 

3S ^e barbue en crous- 

e ponies d*eau k la 

guignonne. 

8 k Tanglabe. 

grosses pieces d^erUre" 
mets, 

tage indien. 
Hon rustique. 
Hon hollandais. 
tage russe. 

plats de rots pour les 
contre-Jlancs, 

ttes de goujons. 
ie mer. 
8 au citron, 
truites au bleu. 



Trenie-deux entremets. 

Celeri k Tessence malgre. 
Gelce de punch. 
(Eufs brouillcs aux truffes. 
Petits nougats de pommes. 

Le* aiguHUliet de goujons. 

Gr&teau renvers^ au grog 

Sucre. 
Truifes a Tltalienne. 
Pudding au vin dc Malvoisie. 
Choux-fleurs au parmesan. 

Uhermitage Indien. 

Laitues au jus de racines. 
Blanc-manger k la crSme. 
Buisson de homards. 
G&teaux glac^ k la Cond4. 

Lei poules de mer, 
Petits souffles de fccule. 
(Eufs poches k la ravigote. 
Gelee de citrons moul^. 
Champignons a Tespagnole. 
Concombres au velout^. 
Gelee de caf(^ Moka. 
(Eufs poches aux ^pinards. 
Crenoises en croissant perl^es. 

Les sarcelUs au citron, 
G&teaux glaces aux pistaches. 
Crevettes en hcrisson. 
Fromage bavarois aux abri- 
cots. 

Les pommes de terre k la hol- 
landaise. 

Vhermitage Russe. 
Gardes au jus d*esturgeon. 
Pommes au riz glac6es. 



AppenJUm, 

IrttCes ¥ la serviette, dSik AmcOiv ft- 

Sucre, S CorbeiUeB et 10 mitl' 

Jetitut; tuiii.-lettea Ions, 

de Qt^ampigmfflili IS 
Oel^K deft qMM iHilit 



|ieror Alexander, oa litft birtlkdftf , U Ytseto^ eevc Oiil&u, « 
the 1 UK ^optember^ Ifl^E. CoToei Mi Ibr MO^ vid Ik j 

w ere pro v iJiid ^ 
!<uR-MARTfE, XB Tl SsTrEiiAxs, 1815, jom AsmrsoMmM 
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dans des bordures de ra- 
cines. 

25 de sautes de poulets au 
supreme, ragout k la Tou- 
louse. 

25 de timbales de macaronis 
au chasseur. 

Vingt'huit plats de rots^ 
10 de poulets gras, 10 de din- 

donneaux,8 longes de veau. 
60 salades pour 300 per- 

sonnes. 

CinquarUe entremets de 
legumes, 
25 d*epinards au yeloute. 
25 de haricots verts k Tan- 

glaise. 



Cinquante'six entremets au 
Sucre, 

De cremes fran^aises k la va- 

nille et de genoises aux 

amandes pralinees. 
Huit souffles d*extra pour 

etre places k port^e de S. 

M. Imperiale. 
60 assiettes de patisseries de 

petit four. 
60 assiettes de fruits cms. 
60 assiettes de fruits confits. 
60 assiettes de fruits k Feau- 

de-vie. 

20 assiettes de fromages de 
France, &c. 



Underneath is the bill of fare of the first diplomatic dinner 
given by the Duke of Wellington, when ambassador in Paris, 
in 1815. It will be seen that the fare was simple, and most of 
the dishes dressed in the English fashion : — 



Premier Diner Diplomatique de l^Ambassadeur d*Akgle- 
TERRE A Paris. Menu d*un Service a l*Anglaise pour 

20 COU VERTS. 



PREMIER SERVICE. 

Potage, 

1 potage de tete de veau en 
fausse tartine. 

Deux bouts de table, 
1 d*un dindon bouilli, sauce 

au celeri. 
1 rosbif aux pommes de terre. 

Six erUrees, 
1 d*mie tranche de saumon 



bouillie, sauce aux cypres. 

Puree de navcts. 
1 dc deux lapereaux, sauce 

aux ognons. Choux-fleurs 

sans sauce. 
1 de quatre escalopes de veau. 
1 de maquereaux bouillis, 

sauce au fenouil. Epinards 

bouillis k Tanglaise. 
1 deux poulets, sauce au 
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persil. ruruetlepommes 
de tt-rre. 
1 de perdreaiut ctuv^. Bread 



VUfOcli^ §AU<3# 1^ in get& fie 



1 d^herbes veriea. 



1 d^nnetonrte aQZ i 
1 de welches rmbljiliL 
1 dHiti pudding de Hi, 

1 d*uiie gel^ de citrons. 

2 compotes. * 

4 EissL uo^ de fmUiira^ 

2 di? mi^iKliurjta, 
2 de fromagei. 



T crn]i'liii l<^ French bills of fare with a, nrf^ja of a 
qui t ;iiv. Ti the Tuileries, on TweUlh-d:n, 1S20, nijft 
Loui^ X\ JIL, Monsieur (afterwsirdii Uhark-; X.^ Aod At 
Duchtss of Anfiouleme, the Dtike und I)m.b»r!^s of Bern, 
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Cremeskis an yelout^. 
Blanquette de filets de pou- 

lardes k la Contj. 
Perches It la waterfisch. 
Poulets k la Reine It la CheTrj. 
Fetits p&t^s It la B^chameil. 
Filets d^agneaux auz pointes 

d*asperges. 
Pur^ de gibier k la polonaise. 

Quatre grosses pieces, 
Buisson d*^crevisses. 
Sultane la Chantillj. 
Souffle au fromage. 
Jambon de sanglier glace. 

Quatre plats de rots. 

Faisans de Boheme. 
Perdreaux rouges. 
Eperlans frits. 
B^casses du Morran. 

Seize entremets. 
Asperges en branches. 



Choux-fleurs au parmesan. 
Champignons It la proven^ale. 
Truffes au vin de Champagne. 
Laitues k Tessence. 
Epinards au consomm^. 
Salade It la picmontaise. 
Concombres au consomm^. 
Gel^ d^oranges. 
Cr^me k Tanglaise. 
Fannequets aux citrons con- 
fits. 

CEufs poch^s au jus. 
G&teaux souffles. 
Macaroni It Titalienne. 
Fommes au beurre de Van- 
vres. 

Gaufres It la flamande. 

Deux plombiereSf extra. 
Dessert, 

8 corbeilles, 4 corbillons, et le 
reste en proportion de 
cette donnee. 



At the period when luxurious tables became prevalent 
in France, good cheer also prevailed in London. In the time 
of Queen Mary, according to Maitland, luxury prevailed to such 
an excessive degree in the sumptuousness and extravagance of 
the city magistrates, that many of the principal citizens chose 
rather to retire into the country than to serve expensive offices. 
It was enacted by the Common Council, to prevent such extra- 
Tagances, that the mayor should have no more than one course 
either at dinner or supper ; and that on a festival day, a flesh 
day, a repast was to consist of no more than seven dishes, 
whether hot or cold ; and on every festival day being a fish day, 
of eight dishes ; and on every common flesh day, six dishes ; and 
on every common fish day, seven dishes, exclusive of brawn, 
collops with eggs, salads, potage, butter, eggs, herrings, sprats, 
and shrimps, together with all sorts of shell-fish and fruits. 

Begidations were also issued for the aldermen, sheriffs, and 
C 
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City oompuniea at their kt<^ ^UetahmBatm^ Wi 
to have neUIicr amm^ BBliii|^#ig#ttiiiBl mier te^Mtt&f^fl 

forty shillidL's, 

During: I lie Tvijrn of En^abetb^ the city venison feasts bwame 
ofTon^ivo (l> ihv queen and her nobilirr. In cciiiijequeDce, a 
1ft Err, i-JL:t]i'ii bv the Lord Mav^r and two aUlermeD, was 
addrL^sjiud tn Li)rd Burleigli, in wbicii ihv^i' oi!i<.'iab say, '''For 
ttvoyding I'xcessive spending of veJiison and other 
the hiilles (?r thi^ rltit\ which we understand to have been o^b* 
ilte io hc>r 11 Ki^'^ and the nohllttie, we by act of oomiiMa 
4ii^im»^ p^rhid^m nidi liaitet bereailter to be kept| and tat 
mii^i&fi^ ttle fi^m «l!il/t9McesimT7 metingn tn ^iJbo iPiii*' 
BOD k ptirmitted as b^r oopie of thU a^t lierewitii laat h&tt^ 
li, mfty apper(^/* llie«e wfKr3hi[3t ul ptirsonages gomi& wutm 
Lord Burleigh that, unlesi umilar proceed lugs be adofited 1» 
St* Martin'j^ und Westminster, the restraints inipoaed on ^ 
City of Lniulim would be of little n^e^ 

The ^nblen ;iL^e ot^ onakt^ry In nindern times m England, 
however^ vva^ JriL^n ot" t^nien Asnu'. Tbr Quit^n her*elf 
wasj fond i>i"i,Mnjd eiitiiig, and ^.-Uborate It^isu became the cuK 
torn anionjr tlit± nobility^ gentry, and wealtby traders. In tin 
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Vincent La Chapelle, chief cook to the Earl of Chesterfield, 
and was printed for the author in 1733, and sold hj Nicholas 
Prevost, a Frenchman, over against Southampton Street, 
in the Strand. 

About the period of the publication of this book, Lord 
Chesterfield was lord steward of the household to George IL, 
and undoubtedly was the most renowned and fashionable host 
in London. His dinners and suppers were then deemed per- 
fection; and these entertainments were one of the few items in 
which his expenditure was liberal. Lord Chesterfield lived 
till 1773, and I more than once heard the late Earl of Essex 
saj, more than thirty years ago, at Brookes's Club, that he 
remembered as a boy of fourteen or fifteen seeing the Earl 
seated on a rustic seat, inhaling the air outside the court-yard 
of his house in May Fair. Chesterfield House was ninety-one 
years ago at the very extremity of London, and all beyond it 
was an expanse of green fields. 

The table of twenty or twenty-five covers was one of the 
noble earFs official dinners, but the supper was for a party of 
intimate friends : — 

A Table or Twbwtt ob Twentt-pive Covebs, sebved with 
Twenty-nine Dishes. 



FIBST CODBSE. 

The middle of the table, 
A surtovt in the middle. 

1 Piece of beef garnished with 
attelets. 

1 quarter of veal with gravy. 

Ihco terrifies, 

1 of fillets of pikes with cray- 
fish. 

1 of a matellott^e of one eel 
and two carps, and two 
large pikes. 

Two pots of olio, 

1 of water. 

1 of roots with oil. 



Two terrifies, 

1 of fillets of soles, 
1 of fillets of eels. 
At each of the tables 2 dishes 
of petits patees. 

Four soops, 

1 of bisque of cray-fish. 
1 of muscles. 
1 of pottage de Sante. 
1 scop, (a la St. Cloud.) 

Eight entries^ four with meat^ 
and four in meager, 

1 of chickens, Italian sauce. 
1 of young turkeys with 
trufies. 
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1 of fricandoes of veal glazed. 
1 of pheasants, with a carp 
sauce, a carp. 

The four meager dishes. 

1 of a pudding of old ling 

(d la Muscovite), 
1 of carps forc'd (d la DaU' 

phine)^ 3 carps. 
1 of eels rowFd, 1 eeL 
1 of tenches (d la Ste, Mene- 

hout). 

Eight small dishes of melons, 
figs, and radishes. 

Four removes for the soops, 

1 of pikes (d la Civita F«c- 

chia). 

1 of perches, the Dutch way. 
1 of tfon^ (d £ct Oenx^'), 



SBCOHD COURSE. 

For the large entremets for 

the middle of the table, 
1 ham pasty. 
1 turkey pasty. 
1 salmon. 

1 turbot. 

2 of cray-fish. 

For the two sides of (he tabli 
1 Savoy cake. 
1 croquante. 

Eight dishes of roast, viz,, fn 
of meat and four meager, 
1 of 6 chickens (d la Reine) 
1 of fowls. 

1 of 6 young partridegs. 
1 of 4 wood pigeons. 
4 sallets and 4 sauces. 

The four meager. 
1 of soles fry*d in oiL 
1 of barbcits. 
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A Bill of Fabe fob a Suppbb of Fiftebn ob Sixteen 

COTEBS, SEBYED UP WITH A GEE AT DiSH, TWO MIDDLJHG, 
FOUB SMALL, AND SiX H0B8 D^CEdYBE. 



FIB8T COUB8E. 

For the middle, 
1 quarter of Yeal in cawl. 

Two pots of oU6y one for each 
end. 

\ dla jambe de hois, 

1 with rice and craj-fishcullis. 

Four entries, 

1 of pallets (d la Montmo- 
rency). 

1 of partridges, the Spanish 
waj. 

1 of young ducks with orange- 
juice. 

1 of pigeons (d la dTHuxelles), 

Six small dishes, 

1 of mutton-cutlets, glazed 

with endiYe. 
1 of fricando's of Yeal, glaz*d 

with sellerj. 
1 of popiettes, the Italian way. 
1 of larks, the MuscoYite way. 
1 of fillets of soles with cham- 

pain. 

1 of eels, glaz'dwith an Italian 
sauce. 

To retnove the two pots of olid. 

1 of a turbot, glazed. 
1 of a jowl of salmon boiled, 
with shrimp-sauce. 



SECOND COUBSE. 

Entremets, 

1 of a roasted ham for the 
middle. 

For both ends of the table, 

1 of a SaYoy cake. 

1 of a cake of mille feuilles. 

Four dishes of roast fowl, 

1 of turkeys. 
1 of fowls. 
1 of partridges. 
1 of young pigeons, dress'd 
like ortolans. 

Four sallets and 2 sauces. 

THIED COUBSE. 

Ten hot small entremets to re- 
move the sauces^ sallets^ and 
rocut-meat, 

1 of cray-fish, the Italian way. 
1 of sweetbreads of Yeal (d la 

Dauphine). 
1 of artichokes, the Italian 

way. 
1 of green pease. 
1 of lamb-stones. 
1 of anchoYies in Canapp4« 
1 of cocks* combs. 
1 of ducks* tongues. 
1 of Peaux d'Espagne. 
1 of eggs with gravy. 
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Appmdis* 



Slxtf-en or seventeen year» ftiter the de^tJb of Lord Clj€i- 
teriii^ld, a great number of French refugees of the hlgheil 
iaoiilji who had omiigrated in coniequeDoe of die EeTolutioft 

lii^M^ mixed much in English wBtsgH^^ And 4e wmm 
q^enee that French oootey lamaid aim proTilait> 
i^ver^l of our nobilitj T)od vitfa ttcli ii^«r m entertaiabg 
the E^eb p^ ^ ite p BttBl iiMte, tibeCaninta'AxlQb 
(a{^r#a#4 tSiniXVIlll iHift dkuki «^ ^ 

of Condc aiui Bourbon. Among the Ibremoet of th^eirare4l 
Marqtiifj of Burkitvgham and the Korl of Moira^ both of Whon 
OXjKtntiytl v:i?,t sums in thc^e hojipitiilities. 

TLtj Count tL^ Lille undotht^rs of lu:^ lamily ch t upis^tl, in 1S07, 
Goiisiu'l<| [Lm^o, iit^ar IIiLili Garret, in Es>*':?£» a jfeat b<*k"i3}j;;iiig 
to the Mttrquis ot" Bucking ham ; and in liiiOS these princes were 
received with the most splendid marks of hospitfllilj at the 
prino^lj mansion of Stove, where their residence was commemO' 
rato4^ # I'Ptin inscription. For scleral months there was a 
^1)<p*^i^ifed ditUy Ibr Louia Xym^ the Cqtrnt d'Anda, lla 
Bld^4'jk]»goiaSBi^ Duke ofBm7,tlwDi&ke oCOrleiiUtfti 
Count de Bemijohds, the F^rbme of Gond^ and the Duke of 
BonrboT], But Stowe was a scene of even greater festivitj b 
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Beef €cj]lof»^ i 
Id. J ortuf! •nd 
Traffic* 



bmdd Wed, 



II! 



4 ^ 



Sag 

''I.I 



njid eelri^. 



ivtitFtt«isr 



tvtnovtd wiflli ft 
SIRLOiff OF BKKF. 



SECOND COUKSE. 



CftnliSomir A ]m 



5 



with merjoii 
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# 

Of FrencTi cookctr tlie Prince Regent was diinng lili life i 

fjreat udminr. iiiu! no one in hh Mijv^if^ dominions, or cmt of 
ifi kept 11 Tiifin^ iPihrrche or expensive tublf. But the CofOWt" 
tion Di[in» r at U'r ^uuinster Hull, in 18-22, wa^ a mon^t^r ban- 
quet luLtvly, it gives no ixidtcation whttterer of the ldiig*i 
more i Lllm il iLi.^t-^ in cookery. At 4 «iltlfciitf Jfiiai 
of fjirr (>r iIiit; ;jrtviit feast. 

Bu r. oi Takk Ttt:R BANqufiT giv£K bt Gxosqh IV. ok tbb 

H13 CCIEU NATION. 

BoT Bi9iiE3«--160 tnfcens of Mopi SO of l«r^; 411 if 
tl^l ^ #f Tigmicelli; 80 of tvx^; 40 of ^oiil| W 

of ^^baii^^l ftf^tttbeeof Tcttiioni 40of rwt 1)^; Sbanatflf 
beef { 404lsbe5 of mutton and veal \ 160 diahea of Tvgotebbi, 

iiKlufiinir poUtoes, peas, and cauliflowers ; 480 sAnce-boats ; 

240 LklMi ; 120 of butter; 120 of mint. 

ViWAy Ih^iiks." SO of hrni:^e<l ham ^ HO siivory pies; 80 of 
gii\;fv a hi (ftiith' . twn in i^noh dish ^ J50 of t^Hvory cakes; 80 of 
UraisL'tl htn^f; 80 of bratssed capons, two in each disb ; 1190 
sifle dij^hes of vurious kinds ; 320 of mounted pastry ; 400 (jf 
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the glut of fruit was unprecedenfbd ; a gentleman of Lambeth 
cut sixty ripe pine-apples on the occasion; and that many 
hundreds of pines remarkable for size and flavour came from 
distant parts of the country ; one from Lord Cawdor*8 weighed 
10 Ibs^ and formed part of the royal banquet. 

The taste of the royal gourmand will be more fully disclosed 
by a bill of fare of one of the private dinners given at the 
Pavilion, Brighton, in 1817. 

CarSme was at that period for eight months chef de cuisme 
to the Prince B^ent of England (afterwards George IV.), and 
for seven months of that period the c?iefs&ys he never quitted his 
post. During these seven months, if we are to believe this 
celebrated cunmer, his Boyal Highness never felt any attack of 
gout, whereas before the cookery was so highly spiced (aroma' 
iUie) that the royal gourmand was tormented with it both day 
and night. Here is one of those menus of thirty-two entries^ 
given at the Pavilion, Brighton, on the 8th of Jan., 1817, which 
gave no gout : — 



Quaire potages, 

Le potage de li^vre au chas- 
seur. 

Le potage de saute au con- 

somme de volaille. 
Le potage aux laitues. 
Le macaroni lie k Titalienne. 

Quatre releves de poissons. 

Les perches au vin de cham- 
pagne. 

L*anguille It la r^gence. 

Le turbot grille, sauce aux 
homards. 

Le cabillaud k la hollandaise. 

Quatre grosses pieces, 

Le dindon braise aux huitres. 
Le filet de bceuf piqu^ glac^. 
Les poulets k la financi^re. 
Le quartier de sanglier, gel^e 
de grosseilles. 



Quaire conire-flans, 

Le pain de gibier sur un socle. 
La poularde sur un socle. 
Le turban sur un socle. 
La galantine sur un socle. 

Quatre plats rots. 

Le chapon au cresson. 
Le li^vre It Tanglaise. 
Le dindonneau au cresson. 
Le pluviers bardes. 

Huit entremets. 

Les pommes de terre frites. 
Les asperges. 
Les huitres au gratin. 
La salade de volaille. 
Les salsifis au beurre. 
Les epinards It la fran^aise. 
Les truffes k la serviette. 
Les ^crivisses au mad^e. 



Filets de sole d la Dieppo 
John Dory, sauce hollaju 

Two roasts. 
Roast turkej a la Jinam 

oux truffes, 
Westphalia, York, op C 

berland ham, with 

deira sauce. 

Four entries. 
Mutton cutlets d la Sotdn 



Ddtneb poe Fc 

FIBST COURSE. 

Ttoo soups. 

Purie d la Heine. 
Purie des carottes au ris. 

Two fishes. 

Crimped salmon, parsley i 
butter sauce. 
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DniNEB FOB SiZTEBN IN MaT OB JuKE. 



nBST C0UB8B. 

Ttoo soups. 
Clear turtle. 
Potage printaniere. 

Two fishes. 

Turbot, an naturel with lob- 
ster or Dutch sauce. 

Salmon slices, with parsley 
and butter or caper sauqe. 

Two removes. 

Roast filet of beef larded. 

Poivrade sauce. 

Roast fore-quarter of lamb. 

Entrees. 
Noix de veaux d la St. Cloud. 
Filets de mouton pique, sauce 
aux tomates. 



Supreme de volatile aux con- 

combres. 
Un pate chaud d la financiere. 
Filets de laperaux, sauce aux 

oignons. 
Filets de maquereau, d ran-' 

glaise. 

SECOND COUBSB. 

Guinea fowls. 
Pigeons. 

Six entremets. 

Macaroni d Vitalianne. 
Choux'fieurs au parmesan. 
Gelee de marasquin, 
De tarielettes d la ChantiUy. 
Les asperges d la sauce 

blanche. 
A lobster salad with plovers* 

eggs. 



DiNNBB IN A PLAIN ENGLISH FaSHION FOB FoUBTEBN. 



FIB8T COUBSB. 

Two soups. 

Giblet soup. 
Soupe d la JuHetme. 

Two Fishes. 
Turbot boiled. 

Slices of salmon, Oinevoise 
sauce. 

Two roasts. 

A small fore-quarter of lamb. 
A haunch of mutton. 



Eight entrees. 

Lamb cutlets, cucumber 

sauce. 
Lobster patties. 
Mutton cutlets d la Soubise. 
Croquettes of sweetbreads. 
Chickens boiled, cream sauce. 
Sweetbreads. 

Filet of beef, sauce poivrade. 
A tongue glazed, with Wind- 
sor beans. 

SECOND COUBSB. 

2 turkey poultfl (1 piqui). 
2 ducklings. 
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P 1 o V e rji* eggjc iqfo No V ea u j oil j . 

Fritwij?, French beMis. 

Jolly with strawberries. Peas d Vanghue. 

Carami.4 basket witli cua- Chmtilijr basket with trifle, 
ladled j^Gih frtdtt^ ~ 



ANTHONY CAEEME. 

/^F Car erne \iU necessary I should say a little before ^fM' 
ueeda to tell hu own fitory. If you bdieTehiin (see pom 
the six volumes of hta culinary works) he was the Hom^ and Vir- 
gil, the CorneiUe and Drjdeia, the Fope and Boile»u, tlie BjfOB 
«i^dP&3^Anger of cook^* .KvfTf qlh9lir^t^|lp«r %pe^ 
eTery ^tber superiorltf, Ktd^ii^, ifgili M ittt teiiitt ^ mIIiIov^ 
medj^t*^ i£^j«tl|^ eont^ted with the G«uls{ bll 

groat aVid ltttle of allliationst peers and pork-meOi boysr* and 
initi h. ] ■:, i:ni(f's Eitidgastronomersjof whatever land, all by com- 
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Anthonj Car^me ? Did he not abandon the first families to 
urite his cookery and the practice of some great contemporaries ? 
for, observe you, Careme is not always peering a Brodignagian / 
under your nose, or flourishing the flaunting motto of Ego et 
Rex Mens " before your perplexed eyes. No, this good savoury 
Samaritan cook has some bowels, some thoughts of others, some 
kindliness for the absent and the departed. He seems always with 
the modesty of real merit to say, ^ough of the strongest in his 
generation, " Yixere fortes Agamemnona.** But his virtues 
were not merely negative, they were of the most positive kind. 
He would only accept places where his taste for study would 
not be interfered with for his ambition was serious and ele- 
TEted." Then he felt, poignantly felt, " the misery of living 
among men destitute of education." 

Rousseau, in that most eloquent of books, The Confessions,'* 
tells us under what circumstances certain of his writings were 
composed. The grufl* Sam. Johnson, the delightful debt-con- 
tracting Oliver Goldsmith, the ingenious and fantastic William 
Hazlitt are equally communicative ; but, maugre this copious 
sincerity, what are these men to CarSme ? Is there any one 
sentence in all they have ever written equal to the following ? 
** From the time I arranged the sideboard of the Saxon ambas- 
sador, the thought of the * Patissier Royale,' and the * Cui- 
sinier Farisien,* entered my head.** Cause and effect are 
here beautifully, lucidly transparent. Dr. Brown and Dugald 
Stewart, and all the Scotch mystifiers, might have written on 
the subject till the crack of doom, and left the darkness more 
dim, and the subject more perplexed ; it is only Careme who 
has made, in throwing ofi" this bright sentence, the doctrine 
quite plain. 

It was at the little inn at Llangollen,** says Hazlitt, after 
a supper, that I wrote such a sketch ** (which he names). See 
how great geniuses fall on the same style and method. " It was 
in the night,** says Careme, " after a short sleep, that I lately 
dictated to my daughter my most recent chapters.** 

** In the busiest period of my service with Alexander,** says 
this ingenious maker of sauces, " I never once abandoned my 
evening notes.** Admirable, glorious man ! who will not think 
in reading this of the parallel passage in the life of Fox, who, 
in the busiest conflicts of party, left the blaze and bustle of the 
Gommons to read Aristophanes, as the other great performer left 
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Appendix* 



the hl^zp rtiid Ijusile of tbe kitchen to comfKiie hU eretiiug note*. 
It uwiiii^ K'.i tlu'se '^S'igiiTil iiiiiK>riiiii luculirationes ** — it 
i>^vi!i;_' \y* fbc ^evtTi^ atiidie^ of tUc^ empire," that he waiSftt 
Irji^tti, uKi r wi i^^tliiig with dillkuhies unheard of^ enabled **to 
SL'izk.' uii tKL'ure'i erdremtU ivs Jiis damaiD in fee." He had, too, 
all tUe iridrpciuleTiee of mind of a g^eat genius, " the siureiJ- 
ljui!.^e uf Iviissiji ;ip|jeared de^admg to him^ and he promptlj 
li.lt the l;viid rljr tyrant and the dave, Noriraa this aU: 
j^ut^k was the profoufi4aait of lu> mimd ia tbli wark<-m<4^«a44 

i&wag forced to 1^ eorno* 4if QoDiSi l^fti tiMpI 

the uom position of h» worksi 

These works are oolketed in m ^toiaes ; miSi^ is cu gntf 
genlusr may bo permitted to speat of another, ** they ire," 

\Villi;iin HilU, riwkk to Thniuiis Peere WiUiaiiis, and ^'oon- 
dlll't^^r" uf tbi' ptirlijimenfarv dinners of Visr^unt Canterhurvt 
— 'Mhi V :ir<:' the |troduciioiJSof a man whdstMniagioation grcitlj 
en I sirred the viiriety of entrees and entn^meU ]trev\o\isly prae- 
tiscd, and whose clear and perspieutnis details render them 
f:ic not only tQ the artis^t who has already an advance in ha 
]^: Mj,^^in[i, hilt alsiD to those whose knowledge of the 
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biography, which he did not live to finish. As it has not 
appeared in an English dress, I give the gem in a translation 
made at the time it was published. 

Although bom of one of the poorest families of France, 
of a family which counted amongst its members five-and-twenty 
children — although my father, to save me, literally flung me 
into the street ; Fortune, nevertheless, rapidly smiled on me, 
and a good fairy often took me by the hand, to lead me in the 
right way. In the eyes of my enemies (and I have many) I 
have more than once appeared the spoiled child of Fortune. I 
have accepted and refused, at various times, the finest places ; 
I have abandoned the first families in Europe to write my 
practice of cookery and that of some great contemporaries gone 
to their account, whose principles and practice were engraved 
in my memory. 

have only accepted good places, however, in families 
where my taste for study, and the views which I early enter- 
tained as to eminence in my profession, would not be interfered 
with. In the rapid passage to all these places heaps of money 
were offered me half a score of times, but I have not been 
over-desirous of mere wealth. My ambition was serious and 
elevated, and very early in life I desired to elevate my pro- 
fession into the dignity of an art. It is precisely in this road 
that I have - encountered the greatest obstructions. I 'have 
everywhere found idleness and envy — that miserable disposi- 
tion of mind made wretched by every superiority, and above 
all by that of a comrade. But I have had more success than I 
desired, though the exceptionable position in which I have been 
placed has never diminished the misery of often living among 
men destitute of all education. For some years I have sought 
the means to give these men a moral culture (Teducatian du 
caur) ; but I could not very clearly see my way, for this self- 
education in the midst of an active life is the most difficult of 
acquisition. The example of a family is necessary to educate 
our soul. 

" Here and there T have some remembrance of seriously dis- 
agreeable passages, owing to the low rich (vilains riches) ; but 
I ought, on the other other hand, to recall to mind the good, the 
excellent conduct of gentlemen of truth, noble seigneurs that I 
have served. I have never had to complain but of the conduct 
of a parvenu^ a name which the fellow decorated himself with 
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Alexander quitted Paris, I refused simultaneously the offer of 
the situation of chef de cuisine in many great houses. Soon afler 
I decided to set out for Aix-la-Chapeile, still in the service of the 
Emperor Alexander. The congress of sovereigns was united, 
and M. Muller renewed his propositions of Paris, namely, that 
I should go and continue my labours at Petersburg. My mode 
of cookery pleased the emperor much, he said ; that was easy, 
for everything was noble and truly imperial in that great 
establishment of the czar. My emoluments were 2400 francs 
per month, and the culinary expenses. That which I directed 
at Aix-la-Chapelle was from 80,000 to 100,000 francs a month ; 
but this munificent expenditure was based on the greatest 
order and regularity, and the utmost strictness in making up 
the accounts. 

^' The Prince Louis de Rohan, a member of the congress, was 
one of my kindliest protectors. He advised me to enter into 
the regular service of the emperor. I wished for a delay, for 
I could not resolve to quit the researches and labours of digest- 
ing my works, which I had commenced at Paris. 

" I then entered the service of Lord Stewart. The English 
embassy at Vienna was most brilliant at this time. Affairs 
called milord to London. It was there that Prince Orloff* 
offered me anew the vacant places of nuntre (Tkotel and chef des 
cuisines to the Emperor Alexander. I left London, and came 
to see at Paris M. Daniel, who had just left the service of the 
Emperor of Russia, rich and honoured. He advised me to 
start for Petersburg. * You will not,' he excldmed, * find much 
serious rivalry there.* I made up my baggage, and embarked 
at Honfleur. Arrived at Cronstadt^ my old friend Riquette 
presented me immediately to the Prince Wolkonski. I was 
selected for the place of mftitre (ThoteL, but remarking that it 
was degraded by a humiliating surveillance, I determined to 
give it up. A few days afterwards I decided on leaving Peters- 
burg, after having visited Moscow. I determined to return 
either to France or England, where I would find a good place 
in accordance with my habits and talents. 

" I set sail, then, from Cronstadt ; but the voyage was one 
continual tempest. We had been thirty-nine days at sea when 
we took shelter between Calais and Boulogne. On the morn- 
ing of the thirty-ninth day, relief was afforded by large fishmg 
smacks from Calais. After some days of repose, I returned to 
D D 
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It was his excellency who received the letter of the Prince 
Wolkonski, in which it was said that the emperor would accept 
the dedication of mj projects of culinary achitecture. A mag- 
nificent ring, studded with valuable diamonds, accompanied 
this letter. I received it with tears in my eyes. How happy 
had my life become I 

*' My ring was the subject of universal curiosity among my 
brethren. It was envied me by those who passed their lives 
in dissipation. See how delicate the emperor was. He would 
not reward me in an art in which I had pleased him, but he 
rewarded me in another art, to which I had consecrated all the 
leisure moments of my life. How often in that moment did I 
mentally thank M. Percier, that finely accomplished draughts- 
man^ for the priceless instruction which he was good enough 
to give me. 

" A short while after, we left Vienna, to be present at the 
coronation of George IV. Ten years before I had served this 
monarch, then I left him to go to Russia. I left him notwith- 
st^ding his generosity, notwithstanding the illustration which 
his regrets, so benignantly expressed, had thrown around my 
name. We did not arrive in time for the coronation. I re- 
gretted this at first ; but, when I knew with what manner of 
men I should be associated, I looked on my absence as a real 
blessing. According to all account, nothing could be more 
tristBy more paltry, more out of joint with the occasion, than 
these fetes. My ancient colleague of Carlton House had com- 
pletely failed. 

"Towards the end of 1823 there was a talk of Prince Ester- 
hazy as ambassador at Paris. The Duke de Perigord recalled 
me to the memory of his excellency Prince Esterhazy, who 
received me with kindness, and remembered with a lively 
pleasure the dinners of the Prince Regent. He engaged me 
in the event of his being nominated to the Parisian embassy, 
and retained me long enough that day to talk of the gastro- 
nomy, of which he spoke in a truly pertinent manner, and with 
much talent. The prince set out for London. I remained at 
Paris sixteen months in the expectation of the new place, 
and meanwhile refused fine ofiers ; one of the Russian ambas- 
sador's at Naples, the other of Lord Granville, who was leaving 
the Hague. I made it a point to be scrupulously faithful to 
the engagement which I had entered into with the prince. 
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with service. I felt the first attack of the malady which gnaws 
at my vitals. I now only think of profiting of tJie days which 
Heaven may yet spare to me to finish the books whose germs 
are in my mind. These books have been the meditation of my 
entire life. What torments, what preoccupations, what cares, do 
they not represent, and how I have tormented body and mind 
by my long vigils. At break of day I was at the fish-market, 
seeking the elements of my labours. Some hours after, I was 
in the thick of business, with cap and apron on ; and I was 
again at work, busy as a bee, some hours before dinner. It 
was in the night, after a short sleep, that I lately dictated to 
my daughter my most recent chapters. The certainty now 
remains to me of leaving something useful behind me. But I 
shall not leave all that I had conceived touching our art, in the 
interest of kindly civil men and good practicians. 

"I now edited my ' Maitre-d*Hdtel I published a new 
edition of the * P&tissier Royale,* and the third of the * Patis- 
sier Pittoresque ; * the copyright I kept in my own hands. 

" My works, forming already six volumes, had created for me 
at last (exclusive of places whose emoluments I always sacri- 
ficed to my studies I) the annual income necessary to a tranquil 
and comfortable existence. I made that year an income of 
more than 20,000 francs (800/.). M. de Rothschild, valuing 
my services, raised, of his own accord, my wages. He had just 
about this time purchased of the Duke of Otranto the hand- 
some estate of Ferri^res. The baron was good enough to say 
that the resources of Ferri^res would render my service more , 
easy ; he added, with kindness, * This beautiful chateau will, a 
dozen years hence, offer you a retreat.* I eagerly thanked him, 
but said that I did not think my health would permit me to 
accept his ofiers, that I was worn out. * My wish,* said I, * M. 
le Baron, is not to finish my days in a chateau, but in an humble 
lodging in Paris.* I further mentioned that my books brought 
me in an income which exceeded my wants. I shall increase 
this income, for I have not finished my labours ; I have yet to 
publish a book on the actual state of my profession.* * But 
what is the amount of that income ?* kindly asked M. de Roths- 
child and his family. A lively surprise was the result of my 
answer. What I said appeared a dream. I added that this 
income was not of the past year only, but dated back for 
several years. 
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borders were thus composed : for the slices of salmon, hetarre 
rose; for the eels, bettrre d la ravigotte vert»tendre; for the 
salads of Jilets de sole^ borders of eggs ; for the mayonnaises de 
volaille, tbe same ; for the game and fowls, borders of truffles, 
mushrooms, and morels." 

New Invention of Careme. 

Towards 1804 I imagined our new suedoises. The shapes 
which they had before mj time were without grace or elegance. 
Mj attempt h^ a decided success at a grand extra of a ball, 
which the marshals of France gave to the Chief-Consul, their 
master. The ball was magnificent ; it was given in the Salle 
de rOp^ra decorated with hangings. M. Becar, cook of the 
sugared entremets, called roe in to assist him, he confided to me 
the suedoises. I made him thirty-six of them, and for several 
days afterwards these suedoises were the only topic of conver- 
sation from the kitchens to the salons of Paris. Happy times ! 
agreeable labours ! ** 

The following are the most striking among the Aphorisms, 
Thoughts, and Maxims, of the Cook Careme, 

" France is the mother-country of amphitryons. Its kitchen 
and its wines assure the triumph of gastronomy. It is the 
only country in the world for good cheer. Strangers are con- 
vinced of these truths. 

The culinary art serves as a sort of escort to European 
diplomacy. 

The great diplomatist should have a renowned cook. 
" The diplomatist is a fine appreciator of a good dinner. 
For the young nobility, embassies are courses of diplomacy 
and gastronomy. 

Gastronomy marches like a queen at the head of civiliza- 
tion, but vegetAtes merely in a period of revolution. 

" Great doctors and great musicians are great lovers of good 
living ; witness the celebrated firoussais, Koques, Rossini, and 
Boieldieu. 

The rich man, fond of the pleasures of the table, passes 
through life with comfort and happiness, when he cares not a 
straw for public affairs. 

Cookery is a difficult art ; a generous host knows how to 
appreciate its grandeur and dignity. 
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Appendix. 



In the houses of the old nobility, the ehefde euinne became 
maitre dhoUl^ the assistant-cook took the place of the cook, and 
the scullions became assistant-cooks. By these mutations, 
these ministers to the mouth (hommes de bouche) attached them- 
selves more and more to these noble houses, and thus the 
masters at once preserved their health and secured the comfort 
of their servants. 

^ In the epoch in which we live the first culinary talents 
vegetate at Paris, and London is enriched with our renowned 
cooks. ^ 

^* A cook is a gastronome both by taste and by profession. 

A cook who is clean in his person is clean also in his work. 

In ancient and modem times, the talents of cooks were 
honoured by kings, witness Marc Antonmus and the great 
Frederick. 

The French cook is esteemed by the great in distant lands ; 
he is sought for and appreciated. 

The French cook is incited to his work by a point of honour 
inseparable from the culinary art ; witness the death of the 
great Vatel. 

" The French cook is happy in all the capitals of Europe, 
but he who does not wish to quit his country should have 
courage. 

" At the Russian court the cook on duty (for there are four 
who take the work by turns every fortnight) always served hb 
dinner en maitre cThotel This thoroughly gastronomical fashion 
should be generally adopted by amphitryons who love to make 
good cheer. 

The hypocritical valet is fatal to the tranquillity of a great 
establishment ; he is vain, proud, paltry, crawling, lazy, and 
gluttonous; he is a tale-bearer for the purpose of giuning his 
master*s confidence, which he afterwards abuses; he is the Tar- 
tuffe of domestic life. 

" The upstart valet is self-sufficient and scented. 

" The doctor speaks ill of the cook, in order that he may 
not lose his influence over the mind of the rich man ; but the 
talent of a good cook tends more to the preservation of his 
master*s health than the factitious science of certain doctors, 
whose medical advice is regulated by their own interests. 

**The rich man who leads an irregular life ought rather to 
trust to the science of a cook to re-establish his health, if he 
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feels the necessity of it, than to the discourses of the interested 
doctor." 

Such was Anthony Careme. He had gained the suffrages 
of emperors and kings, of princes royal and princes not royal, 
of noble ladies and rich banker Jews, when the climax of his 
felicity was capped by the friendship and good-will of Rossini, 
and a flattering notice of his work, in his usual sparkling style, 
from the facile pen of Jules Janin. This was too much for 
mortal man, and encumbered by the very splendour and vanity 
of his successes, and not a little worn out also, by thirty 
years of service, he sank into premature decay, and was taken 
from that world of bon-vivants and sensualists of whom he had 
formed the delight, somewhere about the year of grace 1835 or 
1836. "He was," says a celebrated gourmand, ** lively, ar- 
dent, enthusiastic, of a rare patience, of an imperturbable xang"- 
froid. The last work of Careme, " L'Art de Cuisine Fran9aise 
au XlX^me Siecle," was left in an unfinished state, but M. 
Plumeret, first cook of the Russian embassy, has finished it by 
the publication of the sixteenth and seventeenth parts. In the 
" Maitre d' Hotel Fran^ais," the "CuisinierParisien," and "La 
Cuisine de Paris au XlXeme Si^cle," will Careme live. 

" Careme bestowed fine names on his soups : — Potages 
Condi, Boieldieuj Brotusais, Rogues, Segalas (the three last 
learned and agreeable doctors) ; Lamartine, Dumemil (the his- 
torian) ; Buffon, Oirodet; and to be just to all the world, that 
great practitioner in the culinary art which the world has lost, 
had not forgotten, before his death, to give also to one of his 
best soups the name of Victor Hvgo, He called a matelote of 
fish after M. Delavigne, and a dish of perch after his physician, 
M. Gaubert." 

Here are M. Carcme's ideas on maigre sauces : — " It is in a 
lenten kitchen that the cleverness of a cook can shed a bril- 
liant light. It was in the Elysce Imperial, and by the example 
of the famous Laguipierre and Robert, that I was initiated into 
this fine branch of the art, and it is inexpressible. The years 
'93 and *94, in their terrible and devastating course, respected 
these strong heads (ces fortes tetes). When our valiant First 
Consul appeared at the head of affairs our miseries and those of 
gastronomy finished. 

" When the empire came, one heard of soups and entries 
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